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The incidents in the life of a young man, 
who spent his days in the seclusion of a 
university, and afterwards in the retirement 
of his study, and who died in the tliirtieth 
year of his age and the fifth of his ministry, 
cannot be numerous, or of a character 
likely to create an interest beyond the range 
of bis own family connexion. It is there- 
fore chiefly, if not entirely, for theii" grati- 
fication, and at their request, that the fol- 
lowing recollections have been put down. 

The subject of this memoir was bom 
on the 8th of January, 1795. At an early 
period he was sent to the grammar school 
at Kinross, with a view at once to health, 
education, and the formation of his young 
mind in the principles, of apostolic piety j 
b 
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and sound morals^ the foundation of the 
future respectability of his character. The 
benefit his mind received in that lovely and 
hallowed retreat, (under the paternal care 
of his dear relative, the Rev. James Hay, 
and of Mr. Grieve, one of his elders,) from 
the surrounding scenery, inspiring the love 
of nature and simplicity, and from the pure 
and unadulterated manners of the people, 
was duly appreciated by his opening fa- 
culties, and aided powerfully in the forma- 
tion of his taste. The lake, with all the 
witchery which the poetic genius of Michael 
Bruce hath flung around it, the hills of 
Lomond and Benerti, with the elevated 
range of the Ochil Mountains, (the Montes 
OceUi of the Romans,) and the cataracts on 
the river Devon— all endeared themselves 
to his imagination and his heart Viewed 
as a part of the culture of a young man's 
thind, it wiU readily be admitted that early 
intercourse with the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the new in the works of nature, forms 
no inconsiderable portion of that culture. 
It is also eminently fitted to compass a far 
superior odject — to elevate the young and 
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ardent mind to just conceptions of the 
power, the wisdom, and the goodness of the 
Divine Creator. The \iew of the ocean 
raised to the sky by the irresistible pressiu-e 
of the descending atmosphere, awakens a 
lofly sentiment, in a heart suitably prepared, 
of the majesty of Him who sits King on 
the floods, whose voice tranquiUises tlieir 
agitated surface, and makes tlieir mountain- 
ous and raging billows to subside, and sink 
into a molten looking-glass. On the same 
principle, the view of a stupendous range of 
mountains, whose summits are lost in the 
clouds, whose shadow is flung over distant 
countries, and which form the boundary of 
extensive kingdoms, raises noble concep- 
tions, in the young mind, of the power of 
that Being whose hands laid their founda- 
tions, and whose frown shakes their solid 
structure to its basis. In such scenes, and 
by such risings of thought, he was prepared 
to rehsh and highly to estimate the Seasons 
of Thomson when first put into his hands, 
and felt his heart to glow with enthusiastic 
attachment, under tlie masterly and touching 
descriptions of that amiable and good man. 
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of whose writings the excellent Lord Lyt- 
telton justly said, " that not one line, when 
dying, he would wish to blot/' 

In the year 1808 he returned to London 
from Kinross, and continued to prosecute 
his mathematical and classical studies, with 
a degree of system and of ardour unusual 
in persons of his age. At this period he 
richly furnished his mind with the know- 
ledge of the most approved models of the 
EngUsh Classics, by whose stores his con- 
versation in after-life was invigorated and 
embellished. His industry and application 
were great, while the uniformity of any 
single and long-continued pursuit was far 
from creating in his mind that ennui and 
impatience so common to the yoimg, and 
especially the ardent mind. On the pos- 
session of this mental conformation by their 
children, may parents generally raise more 
just hopes as to their future respectability 
and usefulness, than even on the gifts of 
genius herself. The sword of Saladin was 
bright and well tempered — the foe dreaded 
not the sword, but the arm that wielded it. 
The gifts of genius may be splendid and 
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rare; but to the industry and steady pur- 
pose by which they are directed is society 
chiefly indebted for the \ictories they have 
achieved over the subjects of Ignorance and 
Error. His disposition was highly gene- 
rous, though very reser\'ed in its expression ; 
and his high and unbending sense of honour- 
able principle gave occasionally an apparent 
austerity to the real benevolence of his act- 
ing. His letters at this time exhibit the 
indicia of that mental discipline which in 
after-life formed so prominent a feature in 
liis character. 

Having evinced a decided predilection 
for the office of the holy ministry, he entered 
the University of Glasgow in October 
1810, \vitii a mind versed in the rudiments 
of classical languages, and self-disciplined to 
the task of encountering all those difficulties 
of intellectual labour, which are to be sur- 
moimted only by a mind replete with steady 
principles of mental action, and stimulated 
by the inspiring hope of fiiture usefulness. 
The moral evils attendant on a college edu- 
cation, when tlie youtb is sepai'ated from 
the superintendence of his parents, and the 
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daily enjoyment of the pure and kindly 
intercourse of domestic friendships, too fre- 
quently more than counterbalance the intel- 
lectual advantages which tlie student can 
obtain. It was alike the privilege (a privi- 
lege his gratefid heart never forgot) and the 
honour of the subject of this memoir, that 
while his understanding was daily making 
progress, the virtues of his heart were 
fortified by sound counsel and pure example 
in the society of many old and tried friends 
of his father — men whose conversation was 
eminently calculated to sustain in their ope- 
ration all the best energies of his mind, and 
to direct these to the most sacred and useful 
objects. At the university he enjoyed the 
privileges of its extensive range of literary, 
philosophical, and theological instruction, 
during the uninterrupted period of seven 
years. He acquitted himself with great 
diligence and respectability in the various 
classes which he attended, and received the 
prize in the Moral Philosophy class — an 
honour which presented to his young and 
ardent mind a rich reward for all the labour 
he had endured in its acquisition ; a power- 
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fill stimulus to his future exertions, and 
which tended greatly to confirm the pre- 
vious direction of bis mind. To the study 
of Moral Philosophy he brought much intel- 
lectual discrinaination, and a long-formed 
habit of correct and cautious thinking. He 
ever viewed the right study of the philo- 
sophy of mind as more or less essential to 
success in forming the moral and mental 
characters of otliers, and, as such, one of the 
primary elements of future ministerial use- 
fulness. This bias was not combined with 
a desire of indulging in metaphysical sub- 
tleties or abstruse and useless speculations, 
which might tend neither to enhven the 
flame of devout feehng in his own mind, nor 
to render him better quaUfied to instruct 
others in the momentous doctrines of vital 
Christianity. He was anxious to make all 
subservient to the establisJiment of liis own 
beUef, and ever strove to cast the lights 
proceeding from metaphysical science upon 
the pure, though occasionally dark, pages of 
Divine Revelation. He appeared to feel 
deeply the words of the great Hartley : — 
" There are difficulties both in the Word of 
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God and in his works ; and these difficulties 
are sometimes so magnified as to lead to 
scepticism, infidelity, or atheism. Now, the 
contemplation of our own frame and consti- 
tution appears to me to have a peculiar 
tendency to lessen these difficulties attending 
natural and revealed rehgion, and to im- 
prove their evidences, as well as to concur 
wdth theni in their determination of man's 
duties and expectations/' He graduated 
on the 3d of May, 1814. During the time 
of the sessions of the college he enjoyed 
the benefit of the Rev. Dr. Dick's ministry, 
and was especially indebted to the friend- 
ship of that good man for much valuable 
counsel and assistance in his studies, and 
ever spake of him, and of his excellent 
family, in terms of unquahfied esteem and 
ardent gratitude. 

Though brought up in the conununion 
of the Secession church, with which his 
family, for two generations, had been con- 
scientiously and steadfastly connected, no 
methods were ever taken, by those to 
whose judgment he would naturally defer, 
to give a bias to his mind. He enjoyed 
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the benefit of the theological lectures of 
the Rev. Dr. Stevenson M'Gill, Professor 
of Divinity in the University, and highly 
appreciated their vporth, and the exalted 
piety and pubUc spirit of that excellent 
man. After due dehberation and earnest 
prayer to the Father of lights for di\ine 
guidance, his mind at length settled in the 
conviction of its being his duty to unite 
liimself to the Secession church. The Rev. 
Dr. George Lawson, of Selkirk, had, many 
years before, succeeded to the venerable 
Mr. John Brown, of Haddington, as theo- 
logical tutor to the Associate Synod; — 
under his care, the subject of this memoir, 
after due inquiry by the presbytery into 
his progress in classical and philosophical 
literature, and satisfying evidence of his 
decidedly religions character, was placed 
as a student in divinity ; and for the space 
of five annual sessions continued to enjoy 
the benefit of his lectures on the system 
of revealed truth — a season of instruction 
and rehgions feeling, of which, afterwards, 
he could seldom speak in measured lan- 
guage. Tlie lovely scenery on the pastoral 
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banks of the Ettrickj tlie Tweed, and the 
Lriuler, the Arcadia of the island, softened 
his susceptible heart, purified his imagina- 
tion, aiid prepared him to understand and 
ivlisb the impressive descriptions of David 
imd Isaiah, when they exhibit the moral 
iiilluence of the Gospel on the tempers of 
men and state of society, by allusions to 
Carmel and Sharon, to green pastures, 
intersected and irrigated by pure and gentle 
streams of water. 

During the whole of this period, in the 
winter, he continued to prosecute with 
avidity his studies at the university. As 
the time of his being taken on trials (as 
our ecclesiastical law calls the examinations 
and exercises) for license drew near, his 
mind was divinely awakened to a degree 
of religious feeling, new and almost over- 
whelming. The importance of the work of 
preaching the Gospel — the fideUty necessary 
in negotiating the embassy of reconciliation 
between God and a rebel world — the awfiil 
station of standing between the dying and 
the dead — the elevation of heart and of 
, love to the divine Redeemer, with the 
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melting of compassion over surrounding 
multitudes sinking under the pressure of 
guilt, and yet resisting the pleadings of 
reconciling mercy and grace — the fearfxJ 
doom of the careless and imfaithful pastor, 
with the deep and growing sense of the 
very imperfect measure he himself yet 
possessed of the exalted moral principles 
which constitute the necessary furniture 
of the preacher's heart, — these alarmed and 
intimidated his mind, shook his resolution, 
and, for months, produced the most dis- 
tressing agitation of soul.* At length he 
obtained relief, in answer to humble and 
fervent prayer, by looking to, and reposing 
unqualified confidence in, the divine person^ 
the grace, the promises, the advocacy, and 

* It were well if the advice so energetically and faith- 
fully tendered by Erasmus, in his Ecclesiastes, to young 
eandidateaforadmissionto the office of the holy ministry, 
were by them gravely and devoutly regarded. " Si 
agnoscis dignitatem, da operam ut glorifices snsceptam 
fonctionem; si difficultatem, abjice socordiam', etvigila; 
si periculum inteUigis, cave ne declines ad dextram, 
sive ad sinistram ; si prEemium consideras, ne te pigeat 
ullius difficultatis. Quocumque verteris oculos, est 
quod excitet sollicitudJoem tuam : si sursum aspicias. 
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the spirit of the Lord Jesus, the glory of 
our strength^ the source of our energies, and 
the security of our ministerial success. 

Having ohtained this sacred composure 
of spirit, he submitted to the examinations 
of the presbj'tery of Coldstream, on the 
usual topics of inquiry: to wit, on his 
acquaintance with the original languages 
in which the Scriptures were given to 
men, with systematic theology, with bibli- 
cal criticism, with casuistic divinity, with - 
ecclesiastical histor}^ with the controversies 
which the church has maintained with 
Deists, Socinians, Papists, and other un- 
scriptural teachers, and with the principles 
and power of vital religion in his own 
soul. These examinations, with a course 
of public exercises from the pulpit, under 



vides quis sit, qui tibi munus istud delegavit, vides 
paratum stipendium ; si circumspicias qusB te circum- 
stant, vides oves Christi tuse concreditas fidei ; si in 
teipsum descendas, agnoscis quantam animi puritatem, 
quantam eruditionem, quantam prudentiam, quantum 
caritatis ardorem^ quantam fortitudinem exigat ista 
functio, qua vel abstineas, si te cognoveris parum 
instructum, vel ea pares quibus est opus." 
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the names of lecture, sermon, exegesis, 
exercise and addition, view of a century 
in the history of the churcli, and other 
minor points, usually occupy four or five 
months. At the close of these probationary 
exercises, he was licensed, on the 15th 
of April, 1818, by the presbytery, to preach 
in the churches the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, as a candidate for the office of 
the holy ministry, and became thus capable 
of receiving a call or invitation to be the 
pastor of a particular church or congre- 
gation. The workings of his mind on this 
interesting occasion breathe the same spirit 
of humility, confidence in God, and earnest 
solicitude for the aid of the prayers of his 
family, which marked the whole of his 
spiritual hfe. " Pardon me ! O my God," 
he exclaims, in a confidential letter to his 
dearest earthly friend, " pardon me for 
intruding myself into this holy office." The 
consciousness of the feebleness of his voice, 
which caused him to be but imperfectly 
heard from the pulpit, had long distressed 
him, and mihtated strongly, in his own 
opinion, againsMhe prospect of his fiiture 
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success. On this account, his letters, while 
they testify the approval of his public ex- 
hibitions at this period by the presbytery, 
are evidently written under a feeling of 
much distrust as to his eventual usefulness. 
To remove this cause of anxiety, he had 
recourse to medical advice, but in vain. 
Hoping, at length, that it was an acquired 
habit, he determined to make use of a 
severer remedy. Often did he spend his 
leisure hours on the sea-shore, when the 
noise of the in-coming tide was increased 
by tlie force of the wind, and there fre- 
quently delivered his WTitten discourses 
in the loudest tones his voice was capable 
of reaching. After repeated experience 
of the inefficacy of this plan, he abandoned 
it, and at the same time all hope of ever 
possessing even a moderately powerful tone 
of enunciation. He received invitations in 
the course of that summer, and in the begin- 
ning of the following year, from our churches 
at Newburgh, Hamilton, Lochwinnoch, 
Girvan, and Miles Lane. These invita- 
tions, according to the constitution of the 
presbyterian church, were submitted, for 
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preference aad decision, to the judgment 
of the United Associate Sj-nod, at Edin- 
burgh, in April 1819 ; and this venerable 
body, with the candidate's entire acquies- 
cence, gave the preference to Miles Lane, 
where, after a second course of probationary 
exercises, for the satisfaction of the pres- 
bytery as to his fitness for the office of 
tlie lioly ministry, he was ordained to that 
sacred office, and a pastoral relation formed 
between that congregation and himself, on 
Sept. 23, 1819, by solemn prayer, and the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 
On this occasion it is the duty, and it is 
the delight too, of the writer of this memoirj 
gratefully to acknowledge the honour of 
the presence and aifectionate concurrence 
of a large number of the ministers of Christy 
of other denominations, to welcome their 
yoimg brother, and give him the cordial 
grasp of fellowship in the ministry of the 
Lord, " both theirs and om*s." 

He entered on his ministerial course 
with sacred delight, mingled with much 
diffidence of his owu powers. He was 
in the habit of mingling prayer to God 
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with his preparations for the pulpit^ and 
seldom addressed himself to the more im- 
mediate and public discharge of his duties^ 
without previously soliciting the aids of 
God's Holy Spirit. Unless when engaged 
in pastoral visitation, or in visiting the sick 
and the poor of his congregation, (a depart- 
ment of his ministerial office in which his 
heart ever took the niost sacred delight, 
and from which no other engagements were 
ever able to divert him,) he was seldom out 
of his study. He wrote his sermons at 
foil length, and the public vsdU see that 
none of them were written over again, and 
we add, that only one of them was revised. 
It was not from indifference, but from a 
sense of duty, that he declined for some 
years to take a part in the public religious 
institutions of the day. He was anxious 
to fomish his mind with large measures 
of usefol theological knowledge, which, he 
well knew, is to be attained only by close 
and severe application. He beheved, loved, 
and preached the distinguishing doctrines 
of the Gospel, with unblushing frankness of 
spirit, and unbending firmness. Under the 
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guidance of a mind and taste of great and 
native elegance, he continued to make 
himself familiar with the classical literature 
of Greece and Italy, as well as of his 
own country, and consecrated all to the 
sacred ends of his ministry. But attach- 
ment to the doctrines of the cross, to the 
elevated standard of moral principle exhi- 
bited in the divine law, and in the life of 
the Saviour, formed the leading feature in 
his character. The tone of his preaching, 
naturally mild and gentle, but firm, was 
oflen enfeebled, almost to exhaustion, by 
bodily weakness, and the secret progress of 
disease. His friends are aware that the 
Sermons are far from possessing that high 
degree of richness and of culture which 
his mind might afterwards have given them. 
They exhibit, however, to the writer of this 
memoir, the assurance, (which the hearts 
of parents will not severely condemn,) that 
in a more matured state of his understanding 
and of his heart, these compositions would 
have been rendered more deserving of the 
public acceptance, and more honourable to 
his own reputation. 
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Such wa^ the ardour of his mind to 
communicate instruction^ that he formed an 
evening class^ composed of the young men 
in his congregation^ for the purpose of 
forwarding their studies in classical and 
polite literature^ and religious knowledge,, 
in the hope that^ by these frequent inter- 
views^ the bond of mutual attachment be:! 
tween pastor and people would be strengtibh 
^led^ and the sphere of his ministerial 
usefulness be enlarged. It is consonant to 
the experience of all whose lives are spent 
in crowded commercial cities^ and was ever 
powerAilly impressed on his own^ that 
such situations are most unfiivourable to. 
the mental progress of the youngs through 
the prevalence of other pursuits of a Yery 
inferior nature^ and oflen of a dissipating 
tendency. With a view, therefore, as much 
to defend the young from the contagious 
examples of fashionable folly, as to lead 
their minds to the pursuit of more noble, 
objects, this class was formed. 

On Nov. 28th, 1820, a virtuous and 
tender union, the result of an attachment 
of nearly twelve years, was formed ^t the 




altar, with Miss Louisa Crordon, long a 
member of his father's church. "Hie ad- 
vantages resulting from this sacred con- 
nexion, in the exercise of all the virtues 
which his sufferings called into- action, his 
own discerning and gratetut heart alone 
coold fully appreciate. He himself is gone, 
but ProWdence has graciously preserved a 
living memorial in a little girl, the object of 
her widowed mother's tender solicitude. 

It had pleased God, whose is our life 
and health, and the security of both, to visit 
the subject of this memoir, some time before 
his ordination, with a dangerous affection 
of the liver, and also, with alarming symp- 
toms of a ruptured blood-vessel. These had 
weakened his general fi^me, and tended 
to limit the naturally feeble tones of his 
voice in the pidpit, both as to energy and 
extent. During the spring of the year 
1823, his disorder had made such progress, 
as, in the opinion of bis medical attendants, 
to render necessary, for a time, the suspen- 
sion of the performance of his ministerial 
duties. On the 24th of June, he (for what, 
in the issue, proved to be tlie last occasion) 



(/t^ftched to ^ his beloved people on l^e text, 
Philippians/ ii. 3, previous to his leaving 
liOiEidon for Ramsgate. From this change 
of air and scene, he derived, however, no 
benefit, and returned to town with more 
confirmed symptoms of alarming disorder. 
WlnaA medical care and skill could do, was 
ilbtie. The very unusual degree of un- 
wearied and anxious solicitude evinced by 
Dr. Darliiag, Dr. Buxton, and Mr. Forbes,' 
during their long and protracted attendance, 
ftiiiiislied to his mind much alleviation under 
scfvtere bodily pain, and calls powerfidly 
ciii his family for this public and gratefiil 
acknowledgment. He now, on his return 
fi^in Raiusgate, found himself constrained 
hf^ increased indisposition, to lay aside all 
li^j^e of soon returning to the exercise of 
Ms' pastoral duties. The progress of Ae 
^sease now evinced alarming rapidity, and 
4ii* ft few days he was obliged to confine 
himsfelf to his bed, from which he seldom 
evef' afterwards rose. The disease with 
Which He had hitherto contended, had, by 
this tim6, induced a decided dropi^ical afiec- 
'tion, and, owing to- the necessarily severe 
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b^atment he underwent, his general strength 
rapidly dechned. So low, indeed, was he 
reduced by his disorder, tliat his medical 
attendants declared^ that had it not been 
for the assiduous and devoted attention with 
which their patient was watched during the 
intervals of their visits, his life would not 
have reached even the short period to which 
it was extended. Were tiie heart of him 
who pens this memoir not restrained by 
feelings of respect towards the delicacy of 
another, he were not able to advert thus 
shortly to that wutcliful tenderness by which 
the sufferings of a sick bed were so sweetly 
EUid constantly alleviated. In this state of 
increasing disease and debihty, for the long 
period of eleven months, he continued con- 
fined to his sick chamber. In June 1824, 
experiencing a partial rallying of what little 
remained of his constitutional strength, he 
was induced, by the advice of his medical 
attendants, to change his residence, and 
come over to his father's house for a change 
of air, and for the participation of that family 
intercourse, over which the chastened and 
suilering virtues of his heart shed a mild 
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and halloAVed lustre. This undertaking, 
from his extreme weakness, proved to him 
a severe trial. Having remained here for 
some weeks, he returned to his own house 
at Camberwell, with the determination to 
try the effects of the southern sea-coast. 
Worthing was chosen ; and the more so, as 
he could there enjoy Dr. Darling's care on 
his occasional visits to his own family then 
resident at that place. 

On Saturday, the 31st of July, 1824, he 
left Camberwell Grove, with his beloved 
wife, his brother, and the servant. The 
route which he had chosen was that by the 
way of Godstone in Surrey, a spot endeared 
to him as the scene of some of the purest 
associations connected with his earliest' 
days. Sustained by his eager desire to 
reach that lovely village, and by the fond 
expectation of future benefit, his small re- 
maining strength proved sufficient to enable 
him to proceed thus far on his journey on 
that day. On his arrival it was, however, 
too evident that this strength was rapidly 
forsaking him. He was put immediately 
to bed, and during the Sunday he suffered 
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much from the rapid increase of his drofitr 

sical disorder. To the holy frame of his 
mind at this period we advert not now. At 
five o'clock on the morning of Monday the 
2d of AugUist, he complained of unusual 
faintness, and it became evident that the 
tide of life, which had not yet flowed for 
thirty years, was now ebbing to return no 
more. As the beams of the morning sun 
shone sweetly into his room, and the soul 
of the behever was on the eve of its de- 
parture into another and a brighter world; 
he said, " What a glorious morning I oh, 
open the window, and let me see that, 
blessed sun!" WiU the fond partiality of 
the writer of this memoir be pardoned four 
beUeving that the mind of the sutierer rose 
on this occasion from the contemplation of 
the natural sun to Him " whose countenance 
was as the sun shining in its strength," 
and to that " city that hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, for 
the glory of God doth hghten it, and the 
Lamb is the hght thereof" On being i 
raised up to relieve the obstruction in his ■ 
breathing, he looked steadfastly and calndy 
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on t the &ces of. his wife and his brother^ 
and uttered, with much emphasis^ his last 
benedioti(H;i^ " God bless you !" He closed 
\m eyes and lay back on their arms^ — there 
was no motion— rthere was a smib> — ^he wm 
gona 1 

During his illness he was ..enabled to 
exemplify many of the virtues of the suflfey- 
ing state. He enjoyed much self posses- 
sion^ arising from calm and untroubled 
confidence in the wisdom and goodness of 
the God whom he. loved. Not a murmur, 
96 far; ^ the family can recollect^ ever es- 
oaped from his lips, even under the suffering 
of acute pain from the operation of the 
calomel. When al his father's house, his 
parents, who slept in. the adjoining ro(»n, 
listened to his groaning in the silence of the 
night; but, in the morning they. uniformly 
found him composed and cheerfiil : for . he 
knew in, whom he believed, he knew his 
power, his love, his sympathy, his faithful- 
ness. After the severe • fits of pain with 
which he was generally attacked two or 
three times a day, he was always in the 
habit of offering up silent prayer to God ; an 
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exercise which seldom failed of imparting' 
to his mind increased composxire and even 
cheerfiilness. Naturally very susceptible of 
even the most trivial kindness, this dispo^ 
sition was increased by the severe trials 
through which Providence was leading 
him; and during his illness he was ever 
observed to return thanksgiving to his God 
for the many alleviating circumstances as 
these occurred, mingled with the dark dis- 
pensation of God's providence towards him. 
On speaking to him of the general kind- 
ness of his friends, he said, " I thank God 
Saviour." The particular manner in 
which he always offered thanks to God as 
his Saviour being noticed to him, he replied, 
" The mode of expression is just, for God 
can be good to me only through my Sa- 
viour." There is a hymn in Newton's 
Collection, beginning — 

" Tis a point I long to know. 

Oft it causes anxious thought, ; 

Do I love the Lord, or no ? 
Am I his, or am I not?" 

wliich had been oiten repeated to him. A' 

few days before his deatlij he requested 

d 




(iLat4hiS'h)m[iil>iifight^be ag^ read to him^ 

(fl^^tfief'expeineiiee of a Ohristian :» ^almost 
^flMt'^toi: Aat ' «f . ihd ^seveiitfa ckaptet; efritbe 
itoiiiaAs/'''if h'x^ ^ ? .' • ? . r ' .,i. 

^w/Burklg theivwhide' ofithis dark'peiiod> 
the^ uiiiial ohe^fiil a^eahy of Ins midd 
Middni forsook Urn* The little afiaiBS^'of 
his own feyniljr and firiends^ the fMiUfi6 oe* 
currences of the day^ the .' exhilarating &cte 
S^Mbflected ' -with the progress * of literature 
ftnd smenoe/ and espeoiaQy of the». blessed 
Gk>i»pelvthese all eoAtinued lo intemst^pb^KiBr* 
ftilly:^s ' head >&ojA ^his heAft. XmiEediatdy 
00 .thel cessation • of ^ his paroxysms of ipau4 
ltiil>nflmi would ^regaid its preniious* Tigonur 
afid^ ll^e^possessioD^* and ^his conrersatito its 
WMrted ^practsiom and foroe. -The sattldd 
m^^surerof his mind was^ not disturbed 
b^enmt the i trying moment/ of hit;, depaitare 
fraoiii'bis'/owBi houBe^ and of bidding farewell 
to "die iMbmbers of his <^^ i ^^ 

^ii> On thet morning of the Sabbath at<EU)d- 
stcmd^ after breakfast, he asked .for * ^e 
Bible, ffiid^tbe 103d and 103dt Psalms wei»e 
r^ad to< himi hookitig to hii^ brotlm^v hi 
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said, " I have often preached on the emnit 

presence of God, and thought at times that 
I understood it, but my mind never fiilly 
realised it till now." then, looking around 
the room, he added, ** I feel that God is 
now in this room with me ; the power 
which supports me now, and hath ever sup- 
ported me, is not a passive one, but an 
intelligent, omnipresent, and ever - active 
Being — it is God." 

During the afternoon of this day, having 
remained for a long time silent, he was 
asked if he was then suffering under pain ; ' 
he answered, " What a blessed privilege do 
I enjoy in sincere, private, and believing 
prayer I" During the whole of this day 
the feebleness of Iiis frame was such as 
almost to preclude even occasional conver- 
sation. The calm and holy frame of his 
mind was, however, most powerfully evinced 
by his patient and unmurmuring resignation 
to his increasing disorder; and by these 
modest and unostentatious virtues of the 
suffering Christian at the hour of his death, 
the good principles of faith, patience, aii4 
heavenly liope, are brought forward into 
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strong light, and form the richest legacy to 
surviving relatives. 

He was buried on the 10th of August 
in the &mily grave at Bunhill Fields, when, 
to a large audience, the Rev. WiUiam Broad- 
fbot delivered a Buit^le and very impressive 
address. On the Sabbath foUowing in the 
morning, at Miles Lane; he preached an 
appmpriate and deeply-interesting sermon 
from these words, ^^ The righteous hath hope 
in his death ;^ > and, at the request of the 
relatives, the same sermon at Wells Street 
ill the afternoon. It ts a duty which the 
feJEUily owe to the elders and bongregations 
of AGles Lane and of Welk Street, and/ttd 
limr nrany other friends out of thbir reli- 
gious oonn^on, mostgratefrilly^to aoknoW^ 
ledge th^ sympathy, the respect, and tiie 
liberality whicb^ they miiformly manifested 
during the long period of his illness, and 
after his death. 
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chrisTjCbucified: the cho^j:n theme op 

'' i ST. Paul's preaching. ■ ' - 



/ determined not to know any thing among you, save ^ena 
Christ, and him crucified. ' - : i ' !i 

The first impression of these words, is flie 
extraordinary spirit of the apostte — it is so 
detennined and enthusiastic, so unqualifiedly' 
definite and exclusive in its object. The 
history of the personage adds to the singularity 
of this moral phenomenon ; the change in his 
mode of feeling was so extreme ; from the 
feeling of the persecutor, to the zealous fol- 
lower — the proud despiser, to the ahsorbed. 
and devout adorer — from national and religiouB 
bigotry, to all the liberalities of the most 
unbounded charity — it was from Judaism to 
Christianity. And this change of feeling was 
not progressive, was not the result of tardy 
thought, moving warily towards a conviction, 
by which the active principles were to be 
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planted, but an instantaneous effect: there 
was no twilight in the transition ; light and 
darkness met in him with a palpable limit, and 
a succession pretematurally rapid; and the 
affection, and the zeal corresponding to the 
new opinions, accorded with them; and not 
only in their nature, but in the mode of their 
formation, were equally decided, and equally 
instantaneous. It is impossible for the most 
superficial observer of the varieties of human 
character, to contemplate this with indifference. 
It is indeed competent to awaken the most 
intense interest. We shall attempt in vain to 
account for its production on common pruv 
ciples: the circumstances by which, in other 
cases, character is modified and determined^ 
are insufficient for the analysis of this — thi9 
was not fonned, but created. Adimtting^ 
then, in the first instance, a supernatural 
agency, were there any circumstances ton- 
spiring with this great primary movement^ to 
produce the result exhibited in the text, and 
elsevhere ? Yes : the manner in which these 
pew habits of thought and feeling were ac-? 
quired, was, upon every reflection, calculated 
tQ inspire new energy ; every refleetioi) would 
present him to himi^elf, as one for whom Heaven 
had lairaculeusly interposed, and that tiot, ^ 
in' other instances, by a silent operaticmon the 
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judgment and aft'ections, imparting the personal 
blessing without distinguishing the person, but 
with a procedure conspicuous and splendid, 
pointing him out to the sight of mortal and 
immortal powers, while he should run his high 
and untrodden career. Feeling his dignity, by 
the responsibility of that dignity, he would 
naturally devote himself with a proportioned 
ardour to cherish the spirit of his office. 

Another co-operating circumstance, was the 
novelty of the opinions. He had not been 
brought up in the knowledge of them, far less 
in the behef: they had not been disclosed to 
him, part after part, during a protracted edu- 
cation, where the impression made by one 
limited discovery is effaced while the mind is 
gaining strength to effect another ; but at once 
the veil was drawn, and there rose before him 
the lofty structure of religious truth, high as 
the heavens, and broader than the earth ! The 
effect of such a disclosure on a mind capable 
of contemplating it, must be incalculable. Our 
gradual acquaintance with religious opinions 
renders us callous to their importance ; for to 
our eyes, objects are every moment appearing 
in a different light, as they are new or familiar, 
so that when they lose their freshness they 
lose their power. If under this disadvantage, 
a disadvantage of our constitution, we are yet 
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capable of receiving . a deep impression from 
these truths, we can conceive that they would 
powerfully conduce, with the aid of novelty, 
on so susceptible and energetic a mind as that 
of Paul, to produce that total Christianity of 
feeling now under our consideration. 

But tJiere are other circumstances, which, 
although they would not operate by the ; same 
sort of necessity upon his passive, perhaps 
unconscious feelings, would, yet, by their 
obvious propriety j influence his judgment in 
yielding, and advancing himself in the direcr 
tion to which he was thus predisposed/ The 
ministry, for example, to which ^ he ^was 
called, was more peculiarly that of converting 
than of edifying. Unlike his successors in the 
church, he had not to work upon a Ghristiam- 
ised -population, a population among, whom 
the history and the doctrines of Christ are 
admitted. No — -the world lay before him iii 
heathenism: he was invested with the power 
of miracles, to attest facts and to prove truths; 
When he opened his mouth, it was not so much 
to warn the hypocrite, to detect the mere, form 
of godliness— not to lead on to perfection those 
,wh6 were no longer babes in Christ, illustrating 
the ^relations and harmonies of the system -rr- as 
to make known the facts of the Gospel-^to gain 
an assent to these, and to establish upon them 
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the first principles of the oracles of God. 
This peculiarity of his vocation would lead, by 
an obvious propriety, to the strict exclusive 
nature of his determination. And there is yet 
another collateral circumstance, of which we 
are informed in the context : in preaching to 
the Greeks, among whom eloquence was 
studied and practised as a point of national 
honour, whose judgment therefore was correct,' 
and whose taste was refined, he knew that it 
was in vain for him, under all the disadvantages 
of a foreign education and an undignified per- 
son, to attempt to establish himself by that 
eloquence of which he was himself, in his own 
school, a master ; — he wisely threw aside 
the pretension to all effort ; denying himself 
the indulgence of that excursive and varied 
illustration which is the proper sphere oi 
eloquence, and limiting himself to the strict- 
ness of demonstration characteristic of the 
Gospel, he determined to trust entirely to God- 
to effect his own purpose by the power of his 
own simple unadorned truth. These were the 
circumstances which mercifully co-operated with 
the elementary work of God on St. PauFs cha- 
racter, and which were blessed in forming that 
peculiarly Christian spirit under which he rose? i 
the indefatigable and dauntless apostle, before i 
which the principalities and powers of darkness 
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that <this'hymn might be again read to him, 
and said, "^The description that hyinn gives 
of the experience of a Christian is almost 
eqnal to that of tlie seventh chapter of the 
Romans." ^ 

During the- whole of this dark period, 
the usual cheerful serenity of his mind 
seldom forsook him. The little affairs of 
liis own family and friends, the public oc- 
currences of the day, the exhilarating facts 
connected with the progress of Uterature 
and science, and especially of the blessed 
Gospel, these all continued to interest power- 
fully his head and liis heart. Immediately 
on the cessation of his paroxysms of pain, 
his mind would regain its previous vigour 
and self-possession, and his conversation its 
wonted precision and force. The settled 
composure of his mind was not disturbed 
even at the trying moment of his departure 
from iiis own house, and of bidding farewell 
to the members of his own family. 

On the morning of the Sabbath at €Jod- 
stone, after breakfast, he asked for the 
Bible, and the 102d and 103d Psahns were 
read to him. Looking to Ins brother, he 
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said, " I have often preached on the omni- 
presence of God, and thought at times that 
I understood it, but my mind never fully 
realised it till now:" then, looking around 
the room, he added, ** I feel that God is 
novF in this room with mej the power 
which supports me now, and hath ever sup- 
ported me, is not a passive one, but an 
intelligent, omnipresent, and ever - active 
Being — it is God." 

During the afternoon of this day, having 
remained for a long time silent, he was 
asked if he was then sufl'ering under pain ; 
he answered, " What a blessed privilege do 
I enjoy in sincere, private, and belieying 
prayer I" During the whole of tliis day 
the feebleness of his frame was , such as 
almost to preclude even occasional conver- 
sation. Tlie calm and holy frame of his 
mind was, however, most powerfully evinced 
by his patient and unmurmuring resignation 
to his increasing disorder; and by these 
modest and unostentatious virtues of the 
suffering Christian at the hour of his death, 
the good principles of faith, patience, and 
heavenly hope, are brought forward into 
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shed the new light over the Chriatian world, 
took up the fair ground ; he made it an histo- 
rical question, and, in a work replete with 
research and ingenuity, challenged loudly and 
boldly an answer. He ventured so far as to fix 
a time in which the answer was to be given ; 
and intimated, that if not given in that time, 
he would consider it conceded that he was 
unanswerable. 

Every eye was turned to the seat of learn- 
ing: month followed month, and no champion 
appeared ; the hearts of the people began to 
fail ; when an antagonist presented himself, as 
of old in the valley of Elah, where an antago- 
nist was least expected — a Minister of the Scots 
Secession Church, blessed of Heaven with the 
ability, and favoured by the leisure of an ob- 
scure country charge, came forward before the 
great and the mighty, and achieved an easy 
victory — exposed the disingenuousness of his 
adversary, collated his false quotations, and 
fixed upon his misrepresentations a colour 
blacker than that of innocent mistake. This 
reply was, and continues to be, unanswered. 
And thus the faith of the church, that for a 
season was shaken, is re-established by the 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian system. 
We are at a loss what to make of the other 
part of the assertion, that if we were not edu- 
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cated in the belief of the divinity of JesQS 
Christ, we should not consider the doctrine as 
taught by the apostle. Is it meant, that if we 
were educated without any notions of religion 
or of God ? This is a bold assertion ; I think, 
in such a case, we should not have any pre- 
conceived notions of God, and therefore not 
any thing that would be incongruous with this 
or any other revelation ; we should take Scrip- 
ture in its literal meaning, without attempting 
to adjust it to any previous reasoning or fa- 
vourite system. Or, by " not being educated 
in the belief of the divinity of Jesus Christ," is 
it meant, that were we educated in Unitarian- 
ism, we should, by an interpretation from 
Unitarian prejudices and silly pride, put on 
Scripture language a Unitarian gloss? 

If this be all that is meant, we admit it in 
the fullest extent, and at the same time cannot 
see how it makes against our belief. The re- 
mark in truth is founded on the assumption, 
that revelation addresses the mind of man as 
an unoccupied space ; or, according to their 
own favourite illustration, as a sheet of papet 
unsoiled and unmarked ; whereas the direct 
contrary is the case — the apostle spoke and 
wrote to men whose minds were occupied, and 
occupied with all the abominations of idolatry 
— in that they were marked with as many gods 
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tts their fancies could feign : and is it then 
possible that he, writing to such men for the 
purpk)se of turning them from their idols, and 
proving to them the absurdity of a plurality of 
gods, would use the language we have just 
quoted? — language so liable to misapprehen*- 
fition ; so liable, that it has misled even Chris- 
tians, ieiccording to the Unitarian account, for 
so many hundred years. Would he have ut^ 
tefed these words, without meaning that the 
idolaters should understand them literally ? 
No ! not unless he wished to defeat his own 
pujrpose. They had not the most faint notion 
of the unity of God, wherewith to modify such 
expressions as thesci " He is God," Sic: 
wherefore we must conclude, either that the 
apostle was guilty of the most dangerous care^ 
lessnei^s, or that he intended to mislead, or 
that he meant his language to be understood 
literally. This we devoutly believe, that in 
making known Jesus Christ, he made him 
known as the incarnate God. 

2. The great Prophet of man. As such h^ 
was spoken of by the prophets : *^ The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me ; he hath anointed m^ 
to preach the Gospel to the poor." Henc^ 
they, by predicting his advent, applied to him 
the epithet, the Messiah, or the Anointed ; 
anointing being the -ceremony with which pro- 
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phets were consecrated, as where Elijah is 
directed to anoint Elisha prophet in his room. 
And accordingly he assumed a name of similar 
import, the Christ. Moses, in directing to- 
wards him the faith of the Jews, says, " A 
Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me; him shall 
ye hear, in all things whatsoever he shall say 
unto you." When the fulness of the time was 
come, he appeared in the character in which 
the church had been taught to expect him — 
he was anointed with oU above his fellows — ■ 
he was the last and the greatest of the pro- 
phets — similar to Moses, but greater than he 
— invested with greater dignity and power, 
inasmuch as he was the Mediator of a better 
covenant, and had obtained a more excellent 
ministry. Moses wrought his mighty works 
by the Angel of the Lord- — the Prophet of the 
latter days achieved them by his ovra power. 
In his particular office, as the instructor of the 
ignorant, he more fully corrected misappre- 
hension and exposed error ; he disclosed more 
correct views of the being and character of 
God, of the relations that subsist between him 
and men, of his system of moral government, 
of the purpose of his grace, and the expedients 
of his wisdom ; he discovered to men their 
own characters and wants, pointed out to them 
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their happiness, and vouchsafed the means of 
attaining it ; he declared to them their duty, 
illustrated its principles, disclosed its sanctions ; 
dissuaded from neglect by the most awful de* 
jatunciations, animated to the performance by 
the most attractive promises ; he qualified his 
apostles to succeed him, gave to them wisdom 
and the- gift of tongues, commanded them to 
appoint successors, invested with a similar 
power of ordination, and thus provided to the 
end of time teachers and pastors for the work 
of the ministry. His own history, and the 
most important of his discourses, together with 
title writings of his immediate followers, he has 
Hkiraculously preserved from age to age, amidst 
confusion and ignorance ; hath raised up 
servants to purify his revelation when it became 
CQrrupt, and has caused the era of its reforma* 
tion to be the resurrection of literature and of 
sqience, and of enlargement of mind, and libe- 
r-ality of sentiment — he is the Prophet of 
man. 

3. Jesus Christ the example — " Leaving us 
an example, that we should follow his steps." 
Men V are . prone to imitation ; it is one of the 
pi^iaciples that come earliest into action ; :by it 
the child acquires the art of speech ; in the 
habits of intercourse, it contributes incalculably 
to the ) formation of character; during his life 
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he remains under its influence, whether that 
influence acts silently, and on his part uncon- 
sciously, or more avowedly commanding him, 
in the form of exacting deference for the cus- 
toms and opinions of others. Of this great 
principle Jesus Christ availed himself in effect- 
ing his benevolent purposes on the moral con- 
dition of men : he commanded them to be 
perfect, as their Father in heaven is perfect; 
and, lest their hearts sink within them, and 
they should turn away from the effort in de- 
spair and dejection, he hath himself obeyed 
his own commandments. In the example he 
has set, they may confide : it is perfect in the 
embodying and personifying his law. In the 
most brilliant examples that men exhibit to 
one another, caution and discernment must 
ever be employed to detect what is weak, to 
prune what is extravagant, to supply what is 
defective. In contemplating the example of 
Christ, men need not the effort of any faculty 
to cool that enthusiasm and love which are 
the great excitements to imitation, but, sur- 
rendering themselves to the generous control 
of his exalted virtue, tread unhesitatingly in 
his footsteps. In every thing that is needftd 
and useful, difficult and rare and great in 
theory of virtue, the followers of Jesus 
Nazareth can turn proudly to him whose 
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they bear, and point out the realities indivi- 
dually and collectively in the regulation of 
Jiis mind and conduct — wherefore . he was 
made known by St, Paul as the example of 
men. 

IL What it is to make known Jesus Christ 
crucified. 

That the head of his religion died the deiath 
of a slave, amidst obloquy and shame, is a cir- 
cumstance for which the apostle would find 
little difiiculty in obtaining credence among 
the haughty and contemptuous Corinthians, to 
whom the Gospel was foolishness. The. fact 
indeed was a disgrace, and we cannot conceive 
any reason why, simply for its own sake, it 
should be mentioned, far less made a promir 
nent and habitual topic of enforcement: the 
importance which, by so doing, he attaches^ to 
it, must arise from something, either in its 
nature, its causes, or its consequences, distinct 
from the simple fact of a death by crucifixion ; 
it must have moral relations that in his opinion 
render it of moment. Accordingly, in other 
parts of his writings and of Scripture, we ob- 
serve that the greatest celestial blessings are 
attributed to the death of Christ; and a farther 
juujuaintance with the scheme of^religion cor- 
rects a mistake into which, on this subject, 
we might fall, and shews that these blessings 
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result from the whole of his labours io our 
behalf, from what he did; as well as from what 
he suffered ; and, that they are attributed to 
his death, not exclusively but emphatically, 
that being the most prominent part of his 
undertaking, and the completion of the work 
which the Father had given him to do. To 
make known Jesus Christ crucified, the apostle 
meant, as appears from other parts of his 
writings, to make him known crucified ; for, 
1. Pardon — 2. Purification — 3. Protection — 
4. Resurrection — 5. Eternal glory. 

1 . For pardon — " Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood," 
are the apostle's words in another place ; and 
DO words can be more explicit. Maji stands in 
need of pardon : — degraded by vice, he cannot 
but be offensive in the eyes of a holy God; this 
is the testimony of reason and of conscience; 
and accordingly, " Wherewithal shall we come 
before him?" has been the language of the 
heart in every generation. To come with our 
substance is vain, for " the earth is the Lord's, 
and the fulness thereof;'" and although he hath 
appointed sacrifices as the means of acceptance 
with him, yet their acceptability consisted not 
in themselves, but in the death of Christ, a 
relation to which he was pleased to subject 
them. To come before him with our own 
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virtuous efforts i 



virtue is our duty at 



all times, and cannot possibly have aught of 
supererogatory merit. Shall we trust to his 
mercy to pardon on repentance ? The same 
difficulty attaches to such a proposal as to the 
preceding ; and, moreover, it is at variance with 
the experience of his system of moral govern- 
ment: the consequences of sin are not removed 
on repentance, but ruin of health, character, 
circumstance, and family, continues to oppress 
the penitent, however low he may lie in contri- 
tion ; and if with such stern retribution God 
refuses to pardon now, how vain to hope for 
less equity in that state where there shall be a 
revelation of righteous judgment! Thus shut 
up, the apostle opens the prison-house of de- 
spair, and proifers pardon thrqugh Christ cruci- 
fied. This is propitiation; not that it renders 
God placable— no — he is placable antecedent 
to the expedient; " He so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son :" yet although 
disposed to pardon, he is restrained by a regard 
for the good of the whole, lest this indulgence 
to them should be a temptation to others. The 
death of Christ in the room of men, or, in 
other words, his enduring the punishment which 
their sins deserved, renders it compatible with 
the good of the whole to pardon them ; the 
execution of the justice of God being exhibited 
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in tbe substitution of Christ, and thus the 
fountain flows with all the blessings of divine 
love towards the guilty. It is under this aspect, 
so far as men can comprehend, that they are to 
view Christ crucified — a propitiation whom 
God hath set forth to declare his righteousness 
in the remission of sin. This first particular of 
the series being admitted, the others necessarily 
flow from it : thus — 

a. Christ crucified for purification — for if he 
died a propitiation for men, to save them from 
their sins, his work must be either complete or 
completely ineff'ectual : ineflfectual it would be 
to save them from the punishment of sin, if 
they were still left under its ruling power ; for 
the happiness designed for them in the commu- 
nion of God they would be disqualified for 
enjoying, sin being still allowed to reign in their 
bodies ; therefore the death that displays God's 
reconciling love to them, provides for reconciling 
them to God — by that death Christ having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, sheds him abroad on the hearts of his 
people, destroying the tyranny of passion, 
weakening the power of habit, correcting the 
taste, implanting new principles, regenerating 
the affections, restoring conscience to its 
supremacy, and disciplining the whole soul, 
and leading from strength to strength, until 
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they who were serving divers lusts and plea- 
sures, living in malice and in envy, hateful and 
hating one another, became the followers of the 
things that are lovely and of good report, and 
are made meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light. Connected with this, and subserving 
the same great end, is the third particular, 

3. Christ crucified for protection — for the 
protection of those whom he died to save, — 
'^ He humbled himself, and became obedient 
iinto death, even the death of the cross; where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name ; that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should tow." 
" And hath put all things under his feet, and 
gave him to be the head over all things to the 
church." This power with which he is invested 
is not an useless pageant, but, as intimated in 
ihiB passage, for the benefit of the church. In the 
exercise of this power, he is the ruler of provi- 
dence, and subordinates all its events to pro- 
mote the object for which he was crucified, 
even the salvation of men. They are exposed to 
danger from temptation, their spiritual foes 
would lead them away captive, but he " whi> 
IB mighty to save " sends his angels to counter- 
act the attiempts of their enemies ; the sin that 
remains within them would precipitate them 
into guilt, his grace restrains ; the world would, 
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seduce, he discloses the vanity of its fascina- 
tions; it would deter, he strengthens resolution, > 
and, confirming the faith that is an evidence of 
things not seen, raises the tempted from under 
the power of all the transient motives which 
their present temptations can suggest; in the 
hour of death, when trial assails every weakness 
of humanity, he illumines and supports. 

4. For resurrection- — ■" For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures ; and that he was buried, and that 
he rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures." " Now, if Christ be preached that 
he rose from tlie dead, how say some among 
you, that there is no resurrection from the 
dead? But if there be no resurrection from 
the dead, then is Christ not risen." The train 
of argument in which place appears to be, that 
Christ submitted to death as the messenger of 
the law ; by that last act he satisfied the 
demands of the law, and so could no longer 
be holden of it ; wherefore he arose from the 
grave, bursting asunder the bonds of death — - 
that, the connexion being thus between hia 
own death and resurrection, it is equally 
intimate, and of the same kind, between his 
death and the resurrection of his people ; for, 
by that death he satisfied the demands of the 
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law for them, so that, by a parity of conse- 
. quence, they could not be holden of it. Ac- 
cordingly, as he died the representative of his 
people, so, also, he rose : and thus, as through 
his death we have the assurance of pardon of 
sin, so through his resurrection we have the 
assurance of our resurrection. Here, then, 
consists. the difference between the righteous 
and the wicked : the latter shall be raised too, 
but as an act of justice — the former as an act 
of grace. Thus he was crucified for the resur- 
rection of his people ; and this too in subser- 
viency to the great end of his death, even their 
eternal salvation. 

5. For eternal glory — this is the consum- 
mation of it. " Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where 
I am; that they may behold the glory which 
thou hast given me." Of his glory, '' it hath 
hot entered into the heart of man to conceive;" 
but elsewhere it is said, that his foUovfers shall 
be like him, and that as. they have borne the 
image of the earthly, so also shall they beat the 
image of the heavenly; and that image shall 
never be defaced. These particulars naturally 
and so necessarily flow from the doctrine of 
Christ crucified, for the pardon of sin. To 
inake known Christ crucified, is then, I con- 
ceive, to make known the fact; with tiijese 
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adjuncts and consequences ; and so we find 
that the greater part of the writings of the 
apostle consists of illustrations aud enforce- 
ments of these points. , 

III. What is the import of the phrase " not 
to make known any thing 1 " It is not to make 
known any things 1. At variance with these 
doctrines — 2. Exclusive of these doctrines — 
3, So habitually as these doctrines. 

1. Any thing at variance with, or opposed 
to these doctrines. These doctrines were novel; 
novelty of doctrine, or, in other words, novelty 
of opinion, implies, opinions previously existing, 
which are for the most part not only distinct, 
but opposite ; for truth is one, and opinions 
respecting it are either consistent with it, or 
are inconsistent. Novelty of opinion, therefore, 
implies opposition. The opposition in the 
present case was extensive ; the doctrines of 
Christianity contrasted themselves with every 
department, throughout the whole sphere of 
religious thinking, at Corinth ; one sect of 
philosophy, and that the most popular at the 
time of the apostle, denied the existence of a 
Supreme Being — -regarded the material uni- 
verse as eternal, and the marks of intelligence 
which it every where presented, as the result ,■ 
of fortuitous arrangement — considered the ' 
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affairs of men as under the control of fate, 
denied all spiritual being, looked upon death 
•as the end of man, and commanded into silence 
the Stoic of nature, when thus ruthlessly 
consigned to annihilation. These notions, 
violent and debasing as they are, originated 
nevertheless in the exercise of intelligence and 
reflection on the mass of equally absurd and 
debasing doctrines that were adopted by the 
tnultitude. By them the voice of nature was 
not suppressed, the dictates of common feeling 
were not altogether unheeded ; but, unable to 
interpret either correctly, they put on them the 
import which fancy or passion suggested, and, 
following this false instruction, arrived at an 
extreme as remote from the truth as that 
whi<3b was subsequently taken by the more 
daring of their philosophical leaders. The 
superstition of the multitude was in truth 
but a compound of materialism, idol worship, 
and sensuality. It cannot be matter of sur- 
prise that thinking men despised it, though 
with singular perverseness the same men de- 
luded themselves into the assumption that by 
adopting a system opposite to one manifestly 
bad and false, they must be supporting what 
was good and true. The system of ancient 
Atheism, when we consider the circumstances 
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uader which it originated, excites less offeuce 
than at first sight it threatens: it commands 
respect, for that right appreciation of the dig- 
nity of common sense, for that uprightness of 
intention and integrity of lhought» which cha- 
racterise the men who dared to rear it : more 
foolish and more impious than other systems, 
it yet stands contrasted by boldness of design 
and indications of superhuman power — a 
Babel amidst a confusion of tongues. How 
difterent is its character from that of a sister 
school, which, rendering absurdity more absurd, 
superinduced on the errors of the multitude the 
follies of transmigration — follies that could have 
only the recommendation of a foreign growth 
to men ambitious of singularity! As it is not 
my intention to go into a particular review of 
all the opinions' at Corinth at variance with the 
doctrme of Jesus Christ, and him crucified, to 
which opinions, it is obvious, the apostle had a 
regard in writing to the Corinthians the words 
of my text, 1 shall but mention one or two 
particulars common to that people. The suf- 
ficiency of reason to instruct and to regulate, 
was tacitly assumed by them ; of the necessity 
of divine instruction they had no general idea. 
There do indeed occur, in the writings of one 
of them, some words expressive of inability, 
and of a wish for interposition, but it is obvious ; 
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that this important idea was never appreciated, 
that the wish was never seriously entertained, 
for, if it had, instead of being expressed in one 
place only, it would have formed a leading topic 
of their speculations, its spirit must have been 
universally diffused : the case is altogether other- 
wise — the exception proves the rule—the suffi- 
ciency of reason was the universal assumption. 
Naturally allied to this, was the sufficiency 
of human merit to command acceptance. — 
The moral character of their gods was so low, 
that few men, however bad, could despair of 
reconciling themselves to one • or other deity : 
the thief, the murderer, the adulterer, could all 
find examples of their own vice, in the superior 
beings they feared. A degradation of the 
standard of virtue necessarily followed, accom- 
panied with callousness of moral feeling, and 
leniency of moral disapprobation; or, as the 
apostle expresses it, "a conscience seared as 
with a hot iron" — on which arose a com- 
placent self-righteous spirit. Even in those 
religious rites where human inability appeared 
most unambiguously acknowledged in the sa- 
crifices by which they deprecated the wrath 
of offended Deity, it is easy to descry the spirit 
striving by such means to establish a claim on 
the divine equity for protection and blessing,' 
rather than the mere mercy of Grod. And 
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again, allied to this, and forming but a new 
aspect, was the assumption of the sufficiency of 
human effort to originate, and carry on to 
perfection, excellencies of character. I men- 
tion farther, their notions of the relative value 
of the virtues : pride was with them, elevation 
of spirit; brute courage, designated by way 
of eminence, virtue ; a spirit of revenge was 
esteemed honour, and the constituted favourite 
topic 6f their most lauded poets. Humility 
and meekness, and forgiveness of injuries, were 
excluded from the catalogue of virtues; and if 
not ranked with what were positively vicious, 
were arranged among those meannesses of 
character which were allowed to occupy the 
neutral ground in it, and the objects, if not of 
moral disapprobation, yet, of supreme con- 
tempt. Throughout the whole sphere, there 
was a lamentable destitution of spirituality in 
their modes of thinking and feeling. — Now, as 
these were the opinions that obtained at Corinth, 
and as all these are directly and absolutely at 
variance with Jesus Christ, and him crucified, 
with the Christianity which the apostle had to 
make known, it is obvious that, in the words 
of the text, he referred specifically to these 
opinions, and that he considered them as what 
was not to be made known by one to whom 
was committed the ministration of the Gospel ; 
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and; condemning them thus specifically, he 
condemned them by their principles, and so he 
condemned all the consequences of such prin- 
ciples, whenever they should in after ages, 
under any other forms, appear. In setting 
aside the eflScacy of reason to instruct and 
guide, even in those mighty sages who now, 
illimiined by the rays of their setting sun, move 
on the horizon of history in gigantic height, he 
tset aside its eflScacy in every instance — ^wrote, for 
<Bver, weakness on its energy, and presumption on 
its efforts, and consigned every high imagination 
to the obedience of Christ, and him crucified, 
in setting aside the sufficiency of human merit, 
and competency of our moral powers, in a case 
where the experiment had been fairly made, 
and protracted through many ages, with every 
advantage of light and civilisation, and without 
one disturbing cause to render the result ambi- 
guous, he set them aside in every case, and 
reduced mankind to the necessity of having 
recourse to the merit and the power of Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. In setting aside the 
scale of moral excellence instituted by the 
wisest and best of unaided men, in placing as 
virtues those which were no virtues, and by 
ranking at the head of the standard those that 
stood at the bottom, he for ever stamped dim- 
ness and inaccuracy on the moral perceptions 
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of mankind, and constituted as our standard 
the law and example of Christ; fur he was 
determined not to know any thing at variance 
with Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 

2. Not any thing exclusive of these doc- 
trines. At first sight, it appears impossible 
that any one, pretending to make known Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified, should be able to 
do it in a way exclusive of the doctrines we 
have explained : they seem so essential to 
Christianity, that the preaching it involves ne- 
cessarily their explication ; and so in reality it 
does — they are not any thing more or less than 
Christianity — Jesus Christ, and him crucified, 
and Christianity, are convertible terras — they 
signify the same thing. But as what appears 
to man to be impossible, is often possible with 
God, so, what appears to man to be impossible, 
is often possible with the great enemy of God 
and his Son : the arch enemy of the doctrine* 
of Jesus Christ, and him crucified, has devised 
the means of doing what is apparently impos-; 
sible : these means vary with circumstances ; 
but one of the most common is, to originate 
controversy respecting the minor matters of 
the law and the subordinate or less essentiaJ, 
parts of religion. By giving to these a tempo-, 
rary and unmerited importance, the attentiOB 
of those appointed to make known Jesiis Christ,- 
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and him crucified, is concentrated and en- 
grossed, weightier matters are in proportion 
neglected, and the duty of promulgating Chris- 
tianity is performed in a way more or less 
exclusive of its characteristic doctrines. 

I hope you have all a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Church, at home 
and -abroad, to furnish you at once with the 
facts on which this remark is founded. A 
striking illustration of it was . afforded in the 
apostle's own time : Judaising teachers, men 
only half converted, persuaded of the divine 
authority of Christianity by the miracles 
wrought by the apostles, and yet unable to 
surrender their educational prepossessions for 
the law of Moses, — anxious, consequently, to re- 
concile the two systems, — ^scattered themselves 
throughout the infant churches, and following 
in the track of the great teachers, availed them- 
selves of their absence to propagate a belief of 
the necessity of retaining the ceremonial law, 
and even prevailed on the converts to submit 
to its initiatory rite. The regularly appointed 
teachers withstood them; the church was di- 
vided ; and between the zeal of one party to 
impose, and that of the other to resist, the 
ceremonial yoke, unhallowed tempers were 
kindled, and the topics of public distinction 
were in a greater or less degree exclusive of 
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Jesus Christ, and him crucified. Such was 
the state of the church, when the apostle 
declared that he was determined not to know 
any thing among them save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified — -not to allow any thing such a 
prominent importance, as would withdraw the 
attention from these doctrines. Similar to this 
way, which obtained in the primitive church, 
of preaching the Gospel and excluding its cha- 
racteristic features, are the practices that have 
become, alas ! too general in later ages — the 
dogmas of superstition have been made known 
under the sanctioned name of Gospel, and that 
honour has been paid to a created being, due 
only to Jesus Christ — and that faith hath been 
rested on a created being, due only to Jesus 
Christ crucified. To bring the question a 
little nearer home : in how many piilpits of our 
reformed land is the Gospel preached in a man- 
ner that confines the attention to the neutral 
ground of Infidelity, in clinging to those topics 
in which both parties may meet without hos- 
tility ! — or, if other topics are occasionally 
introduced, they are discussed with a studied 
neglect of their Christian connexion and bear- 
ings — are illustrated and enforced by those 
common-places that are suggested by consi- 
dering men merely as mortals, not as converted 
or unconverted sinners. In all such preaching. 
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not any thing' may be found at variance with 
the Gospel, but there is a lamentable destitu- 
tion, an exclusion of Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. This is the way of making Jesus 
Christ known, which the apostle disclaims. It 
is in this, as in many other parts j&f the apos- 
tolic example, we are forced almost to believe 
that those great men regulated their conduct 
and their expressions under the wisdom of a 
prophetic foresight of the moral condition and 
exigency of the church in future ages. 

3. Not any thing so habitually as those 
doctrines. There is no virtue, no excellence, 
that in practice may not be carried to an Ex- 
treme ; and every extreme is bad. On this 
subject, of making known Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, men have indulged in the utmost 
extravagancies ; have, under the best and most 
pious feelings, conceived that in the words of 
the apostle they are enjoined so to make known 
the distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel, as to 
exclude every thing else; have tacitly denied 
any importance to the minor parts of the sys- 
tem, and have deemed the explication of them 
unworthy their attention. By this injudicious 
management, by thus failing to accommodate 
themselves to the demands of the system, and 
the mixed character of those who hear the 
GospeU they have given pffence to the sensible^' 
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disgusted the almost Christian, and, by limiting 
their range of topics, have introduced into their 
illustrations and enforcements a monotony of 
thinking, destructive, in no small degree, of 
ministerial usefulness. Such persons seem to 
act under the mistalte, that they have to make 
Jesns Christ known only to the unconverted. 
This practice is by no means sanctioned by the 
nature of the case, nor by the example of the 
apostle ; for these mistakenly termed minor 
matters, more properly these moral duties, are 
the appointment of God, are necessary parts of 
the system, and require to be explained and 
enforced, since they are peculiarly liable on the 
one hand to be mistaken, and on the other to be 
neglected : and there is no salvation without 
the observance of them : " Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord." Neither is the neg- 
lect of them, i;i making known the Gospel, 
justified by the language of the apostle; for, 
let his own practice be explicatory of his words, 
and his lengthened paragraphs on the practical 
tendency of Gospel truth in the extent of its 
requirement, demonstrate that he meant not 
any thing more than to declare his intention 
not to make any part so habitually the subject 
of his discourse, as the high and peculiar tenets 
comprehended in the terms, Jesus Christ, and 
him cruel/ltd. 
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IV. What is expressed by the resolution, 
** I' am determined not to know any thing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied*". - :: ' / f 
< It expresses — 1. His conviction of the truth 
of these doctrines — 2. His sense of their im* 
pfortance — 3. His determination to act worthily 
of his conviction. . • •• 
r J Li)'His; conviction of the truth of these dec- 
trinesi ?'That he was convinced of the truth of 
what he taught, the two great facts of his life, 
his former and his. present conduct, are satis- 
factory evidence to every candid mind; — -.that 
he renounced the connexions of his iniancy^ 
the pirejudices of his strictly Jewish » education, » 
the fanaticism he had been taught to venerate 
asivirtue— the prospects of aggrandisement, ofi 
influence,- and honour,' which were opened with 
^very attraction calculated to fascinate a young 
smd ardent mind— that he gave .himself to the^ 
caxise which he had hated and persecuted, the 
causer which levelled him under the contempi 
andi hostility of the . world, the < cause which 
subjected him' to ruin of circumstances^ to ha*^ 
rassment of body and soul, until it consigned 
him to a violent iand ignominious death — that 
he did this, is surely the most palpable and 
decided indication of his conviction of the truth 
of the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and himcru^ 
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cified — and he could " g;ive to every man a 
reason of the faith that was in him;" — his belief 
rested on his knowledge of the facts, while re- 
sident during our Lord's public administratioDS 
at Jerusalem — on the evidence of the disciples 
who had been with him, and whose heroic con- 
duct manifested to him, as it did to the rest of. 
the world, the sincerity and truth of their tes- 
timony — on the conformity between the person 
and history of Christ, and the predictions of 
prophecy respecting the Messiah — on his own 
conversion, so miraculous and sudden, and 
during the supernatural incidents by which he 
had seen the Lord, and had thus been consti- 
tuted a witness of his resurrection, and an 
apostle — on the miraculous powers with which 
he knew himself to be endued, powers which, 
if we conceive tliem to have been satisfactory to 
others, must have been much more so to him- 
self — on the revelation of these doctrines by 
God, suggesting them to his mind, guiding 
infallibly his reason in the illustration of them, 
in irresistibly impressing on him their truth — ■ 
and, lastly, on the evidence which, as a Chris- 
tian, he had of their power. It was on such 
variety and strength of evidence that he rested 
the conviction implied in the words of my 
text. 

2. His sense of their importance. ' Why am 
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I invested,' he would natufally ask himself, ' by 
the Creator, the Ruler of men, with extraordi- 
ncury aid supernatural power to propagate 
among them these tenets, unless they are of 
more than ordinary^ of more than worldly im- 
portance to them V Following up the reflection, 
he tnarked around him the wretched state of 
men, sunk in misery and helplessness, and by 
his sense of the badness of the case, inferred 
the importance of any expedient for release: 
from the inefficacy of the expedients which they 
were employing, he saw the increased import-, 
ance of some more fit means ; of the fitness of 
those which he was commissioned to ap;^y, he 
was already convinced, from the magnitude of 
the blessings which they proposed to confer* 
In addition to those of a simple release, he saw 
connected with them a peculiar, an increasing^ 
an imparalleled, a paramount importance. The 
combined effect of these strong and palpable 
perceptions was the deep, serious, and all-per- 
vading feeling which carried him to the lofty 
resolution,; ** I am determined,*' &c. 

3. His determination to act worthily of hi» 
convictions. How peculiar and how sublime 
was the attitude in which he now stood ! Pro- 
vidence had preferred him to his fellow- 
workers, and having elevated him on a moral 
enunence illumined by the light of heaven^ dis- 
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played to him the storm working in blackness 
beneath, and rolling its fury alorig the wide 
wilderness. As on Ararat stood the second 
father of the world, looking on the shifting' 
masses of vapour that, floating over the watery 
earth, shrouded the grave of tribes and nations, 
and straining his vision to descry through the 
thickness some evidence of tbe preservation of 
those whom he had left on the plain, while 
hope there was none, while the opening cloud 
disclosed nought but dissolution, and nothing 
appeared below that had in it the breath of 
life — so, retired in lofty contemplation, stood 
this moral father of the nations, this great 
apostle of the Gentiles, and, while the command 
was issued, " Go forth," paused a moment, to 
survey the earth that was to be possessed, and 
to reflect on the cause in which he was to ad- 
vance. He saw the mightiest purposes of be- 
nevolence identified with his efforts ; he saw 
the cause of truth dependent on his success ; 
be heard the voice of gratitude for bis own 
preservation summoning him to the sacred 
enterprise ; he perceived the highest personal 
consideration involved in the act ; disgrace and 
misery, the avengers of Heaven and of every 
right moral feehng, on him who in such circum- 
stances should draw back — but on him who 
should dare and do, honour and blessedness 
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that should never fade away. Roused and 
invigorated by the magnitude of the crisis into 
which Providence had thrown him,, he raised 
his eye to heaven, and determined— -determined 
to consecrate every personal feeling, to devote 
every faculty, to the ennobling cause, and so to 
conduct himself in the midst of every tempta- 
tion of success or of adversity, as never . to 
forget the great, the mighty purpose — ^' Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified." 



SERMON II. 



THE GRACE AND CONDESCENSION OF 
THE SON' OF GOD. 

3 Cor. viii. 9. 
Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
was rich, yet for your sokes he became poor, that ye 

through his poverty might be rich. 

I. Take a view of the riches which Christ 
originally possessed : there was a state prior to 
that in which he lived on earth, or voluntary 
poverty could not be ascribed to him : the 
apostle does not mean that he was once rich 
on the earth, and afterwards became poor, for 
he was poor even at his birth ; he was rich, 
therefore, before he came into the world. 

1, He was rich in the possession of divine 
perfection and glory. The Scripture represents 
the person who was born at Bethlehem and 
expired on Calvary, as greater than a prophet, 
as greater than the kings of the earth — as the 
only Son of God — as the Creator of the world — 
this is he, whose glory is thus celebrated by 
the evangelical prophet : " Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given, and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
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mighty God, The everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace." He is '* the Word, who in 
the beginning was with God, and was God, the 
brightness of his Father's glory, and the express 
image of his person ;'' and though he came of 
the Jews, according to the flesh, he is, *' God 
over all, blessed for ever." This is language 
too sublime to be employed in the description 
of any creature, although the most exalted 
which the mind of man can conceive. Let 
Socinians talk of a mere man, who could not 
become poor, because he had no exist^ce 
antecedent to his birth. Let die Arian dream 
of a super-angelic being, the first and noblest 
of the works of God ; or, elevating his style, 
let him represent him as the Son begotten 
Ibefore all worlds, yet not absolutely eternal, 
on whom the Father has transferred his ample 
spirit, impressed the effulgence of his glory, 
who, being the visible image of invisible per<- 
fection, sees at an immeasurable distance 
beneath his feet the thrones of the brightest 
archangels. We rise infinitely higher still, and 
pronounce him the God oi nature, the equal 
with the Father. He is a self-existent, indepeur 
dent, absolutely oterhal Being, infinite in under^ 
standing: and m egsewce, possessed of every 
possible perfection, without measure and withT 
out change. Of the fir^st Person of the Godhead, 
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he is the true and perfect representative, for 
the glory of God shines in his face, but he 
himself is represented by none — the heavens 
and the earth, which are the works of his 
hands, exhibit but a small portion of his excel- 
lence. Such a person is surely rich, and these 
riches are all his own ; he derived them from 
none, not even from the Father, though the 
Church has long and unwisely described his 
eternal generation as consisting in a communi- 
cation of the divine essence to him by the 
Father ; not considering, that if he who com- 
municates his essence to another, does not lose 
something which he had, yet certainly the per- 
son to whom it is communicated, becomes what 
he was not. Let us not be wise above what is 
written : if, as the Scriptures declare, Jesus 
Christ be God, and if the fulness of the God- 
head dwell in him, he exists of himself, and 
does not owe his essence or his attributes to 
the will and free agency of anotlier. He was 
begotten ; but who can tell in what sense te 
was begotten ? Christ, who knew the mode of 
his own conception, hath not explained the term ; 
and shall we accept an explanation from men, 
who cannot tell how their own bones grew in 
the wombs of their mothers ? It remains, then, 
that he was rich in the enjoyment of all the 
attributes and glories of divinity, and that he 
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vriJB rich, not by derivation, but by eternal and 
independent possession . 

2: He was rich in the possession of un- 
bounded felicity — he is the blessed, or the 
happy, God — he is self-sufficient, that is, the 
fountain of his felicity is in his own nature, he 
draws no supplies from any external source. In 
this respect, the divine nature infinitely excels 
thtfe most glorious creatures : angels and men 
depend cm God for life and enjoyment ; but 
God depends on none ; he is to the rational 
system, what the sun is to the material, the 
centre of its 'motion and the source of its light, 
while he himself rests on his own fulness, and 
i^hines with his own glory. The happiness of 
an intelligent being consists in the contempla- 
tion of truth, in the possession of good suited to 
itJ3 fiEtcullies; Gt)d contemplates his own nature, 
which is the only adequate object of his infinite 
understanding, and enjoys his own unbounded 
perfection. Men must go out of themselves in 
qfl^st of felicity, because their own nature is 
weak and limited ; God finds his happiness in 
himself, because it is impossible that any being 
should be more excellent than himself. In 
consequence of the social principles of our 
nature, we are apt to think that a solitary 
being, a being who has no society, no equal 
with whom he may hold intercourse, cannot be 
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happy; but this idea, although it were just 
with respect to the creatures, whose weakness 
renders them dependent on others, or whose 
limited perfection furnishes only an exhaustible 
supply of self-enjoyment, is not applicable to 
God, who is above all wants, and who is infinite I 

in excellence. He, of whom all perfection can 
be predicated, is self-sufficient. Yet, although 
God has no equal, none with whom he takes 
counsel, the Scriptures inform us that there is 
society in the divine nature itself — the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, who co-exist in 
the same undivided essence, and carry on a 
mysterious and inefi'able intercourse. We hear 
of tlie mutual knowledge of the Father and the 
Son ; " for no man knoweth the Father but the ' 

Son, neither knoweth any man the Son but 
the Father;" and we are told that " the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea even the deep things 
of God." The communion of love which sub- 
sists between the Divine Persons is thus de- 
scribed in the 8th chapter of the book of Pro- 
verbs, where Christ speaks in the character of 
"Wisdom: " The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old." t 

Jhe Son was the delight of the Father, the j 

object of his infinite complacency; and in the 
Father, the Son rejoiced with equal delight : 
" Thou lovedst me (he says, addressing himself 
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to the first Person), thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world/' Now, if two friends 
of enlarged minds and amiable dispositions 
enjoy, in one another's company, happiness 
which they would not change for all the plea^ 
sures of sense ; if the friendship of the right* 
eous in heaven may be justly conceived to be 
fair more exquisite ; how transcendent must 
be the felicity of the Divine Persons, who are 
conjoined by the most intimate union, an union 
of essence, and are also possessed of the highest 
possible perfection ! Christ, then, was rich in 
enjoyment, before he became a man of sorrows ; 
he was the most high God, the Son of the 
Father, who in the Son was " well pleased/' 

3. He was rich in the possession of the 
creatures ; they were all his property, from the 
archangel, who shines at the summit of the 
scale, to the little insect which eludes the 
observation of the eye : *^ For by him were all 
things created." If we call him rich who has 
anthssed a little quantity of the dust of the 
earth, or is the proprietor of a small portion of 
this globe which we inhabit, — how rich is He 
who can claim innumerable worlds as his own ! 
Yet it is not properly by the possession of these 
that he is denominated rich, for they add no- 
thing to his original and essential treasure, and 
they are all the voluntary effect of his goodness 
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and his power; but they display his riches, 
they are evidences of the inexliaustible fulness 
of his nature. As the riches of a man are Itnown 
by his expensive and magoificent works, their 
grandeur and glory lead our minds to the con- 
sideration of the all-sufficiency of their Maker — ■ 
'* God, that made the world, and all tilings 
that are therein." The Lord of heaven and 
earth " dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, neither is worshipped with man's hands, 
as though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth 
to all life and breath, and all things." The 
thought, that the Saviour was the Creator of 
the world, tends greatly to magnify his grace 
in descending to a state of meanaess and po- 
verty : *' The world was made by him (says 
John), and the world knew him not." When he 
had wrapped up himself in the veil of humanity, 
he came unto his own, the men who were his 
creatures, to make them rich and happy, and 
they received him not. 

II. The state of poverty to which Christ 
was pleased to descend^ — "Though he was 
rich, yet he became poor.' The expression, 
he became, intimates that his poverty was volun- 
tary ; it was an act of his free choice ; for he 
had no superior who could constrain him to it, 
against his will : he came into the world, 
indeed, in obedience to the will of his Father; 
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but his Father's command was issued in conse- 
quence of his consent. His becoming poor 
suggests two ideas — That he assumed our 
nature, and that he placed himself here in 
circumstances of meanness and of poverty. He 
became poor by assuming the nature of man.. 
The Son of man came down from heaven, he 
descended from his high rank, and was num- 
bered with the works of his own hands. It 
would aflford but a very faint representation of 
the condescension of Christ, if the most magni- 
ficent monarch on the earth should lay aside 
his robes of majesty, and, investing himself 
with the garb of a mechanic or a peasant, should 
associate himself with the lowest of the people. 
The passage, " Who being in the form of God, 
thought it no robbery to be equal with God," 
is a commentary on our text, especially when 
it is literally translated : " He made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant," says our translation ;" He emptied 
himself," says the original Greek, " taking 
upon him the form of a servant, and being made 
in the likeness of sinful flesh;", that is, he. 
became poor, or emptied himself of his riches, 
by assuming the nature of man. He who is 
God, not by office but by nature,, and conse- 
quently the Former of the spirits of all flesh, 
ranked himself with his creatures, and even 
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with the lowest of the rational tribe; for verily 
he look not upon him the nature of angels, but. 
he took upon him the seed of Abraham — He, 
the rays of whose glory paint creation with all 
its beauties, and fill heaven with its splendour, 
covered himself with so thick a veil, that none 
but a favoured few, to whom he had given a 
more than mortal sight, could perceive any dif- 
ference between him and an ordinary man — He, 
who lay in the bosom of the Father with ineff- 
able delight, became a sojourner in this vale of 
tears, and was himself an afflicted and sorrowful 
man ! But let us beware of misconceiving this 
interesting but mysterious subject. He became 
poor^how ? Did he really part with his glory? 
did he renounce his infinite perfections? No — '• 
the divine essence admits of no alteration either 
by addition or subtraction : the Son of man, 
who came down from heaven, remained in 
heaven, and while he lay in a manger at Beth- 
lehem, he was in the bosom of his Father ; 
but because the nature which he assumed was 
united to his person, the properties of that 
nature are ascribed to the divine ; hence the 
Son of God may with propriety be said to have 
emptied himself of his glory, and to have become 
poor, because the human nature (which in con- 
sequence of its assumption by him was strictly, 
and not by a figure of speech, his nature,) was 
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lithited in its powers, and mean in iti§ outward: 
appearance. The same thing took place with 
respect to our Lord, which happens to the snii 
in an eclipse : its rays are intercepted by the 
body which intervenes bfetWeen him and the 
earth, but the essential splendour of that mag* 
nificent luminal^ is unimpaired. Thiis'hewhd 
was rich, descended to a state of poverty. Let 
the infidels of modem times repeat the blaspfae- 
nious ridicule with which tJie infidels of the 
early ages treated the idea of a God that Wds 
born of a woman ; we will adore the mystery 
which we cannot comprehend, but of tbe truth 
of which we are assured by infallible evi- 
dence, and admire the grace of our Lord Jesus 
ClMPist. 

8. Having assunled our nature, he became 
literally poor in respect of his circumstances; 
If the Son of God had decorated our natum 
with divine beauty and niajesty; if be haid 
appeared as on Sinai, when the elders of Isra^ 
saw God, and beheld him as the clearness of the 
firmament under his feet^ or like that angelic 
Being who descended at the resurrection, 9^ 
filled the earth with his glory ; we shotdd hm^i 
been surprised to hear the apostle asserting, 
that he became poor. Our surprise would 
indeed have been without reason; and a little 
attention to the infinite distance betweeii the 
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Creator and the creature, will convince us that 
there is ineffable condescension in his placing 
human nature, even in its highest glory, at the 
right hand of God. But we are not left to infer 
his condescension by a comparison between 
finite and infinite, which are united in his per- 
son, for it was manifested to the most super- 
ficial observer, by the circumstances in which 
his human nature was placed. The man Christ 
Jesus was poor indeed ; poverty attended him, 
from his birth, through all the stages of his life; 
it is true he descended from a royal family, but 
his mother could boast of nothing more than tlie 
ancient blood which flowed in her veins ; she 
was the wife of a carpenter, of the same princely 
extraction ; a stable was the place of his birth, 
and the Saviour of the world, whose throne is 
in heaven, enjoyed his first sleep in a manger ! 
A part of the time which he spent in obscurity, 
was employed in earning his bread by the sweat 
of his brow ; for, that he followed the occupa- 
tion of his reputed father is evident from the 
words of his astonished countrymen, when they 
heard him teaching in the synagogue, " Is not 
this the Carpenter, the son of Mary ? and they 
were offended at him." Yes, he was so poor, 
that they scorned to receive instruction from 
him. His circumstances were not bettered by 
his appearance on the public stage : the rich in 
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general des[Hsed and persecuted him : the'poor 
Allowed him in crowds, but he dki not grow 
nch bye their donations ; — he received nothing 
from them — he gave them fre^y health and 
salvation. ^' The foxes have holes, and Ihe 
birds: of the air have nests ; but the Son of man 
hath luA where to lay his head." Often he 
lodged in. t^e fields, or on the mountains ; wtken 
he did enjoy the shelter of a hospitable xoof^tit 
was in the house of a friend. The enemies of 
the Gospel, in the early ages, endeavoured tt> 
expose our Saviour to contempt, by repres^it*- 
in^ him as a vagrant^ who went from place ihl 
place beggfing his bread. -The represeiitation 
was not Just. It is true, he depended- onr the 
charity of oth^s, but he needed not to soli(iit 
the assistance of his friends, who cheerfully 
embraced evety opportunity of testifyingitheir 
c^e of him. It is enough that he hid neither 
house nor table of his own, that the few thiags 
which he needed were supplied by the piety of 
his disciples, and that he left the pomp and 
luxuries of life to be enjoyed by those who had 
a relish for them. He hath taught us by his 
example, to estimate riches by their real vaitie, 
namely, to consider them as not necessary to 
good men, ^ and as not worthy of being sought 
by any waste of time or sacrifice of duty . He 
hath dispkyedi by his own ccHiduct, thib virtue 
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of the self-denial which he enjoins on his dis- 
ciples ; and, what is more, by his voluntary 
poverty, by the pains and sorrows of a destitute 
and afflicted life, and by his patience, his con- 
tentment, his spirituality of mind, his entire 
resignation to the will of his Father, — lie at 
once suffered the curse which was pronounced 
upon man for his sins, and obeyed that law on 
the fulfilment of which our title to eternal hap- 
piness depended. Thus it appears that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was literally poor : he was 
poor, though he possessed all things ; he was 
hungry, though the cattle on a thousand hills 
were his ; he asked water of a Samaritan wo- 
man, though he pours all the rivers into their 
channels; he had not even an humble cottage 
of his own, though he founded the earth, and 
stretched out the heavens as a curtain. 
. III. The grace which our Lord Jesus Christ 
discovered in becoming poor. " Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be rich." Grace 
signifies in the text, his fi-ee favour, his rich but 
undeserved bounty and goodness. Now hi& 
grace will appear, if we consider the persons 
for whose sakes, and the design for which, he 
became poor. 

1. The character and condition of those for 
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whose sokes he became poor^ manifest his 
grace : they were poor, as is plain from our 
text ; and it is with the utmost propriety that 
the epithet is applied to them. What are all 
men, but poor shadowy beings, who yesterday 
were called out of nothing, and may the next 
moment be reduced to it by the call of Omni- 
potence — who have properly no life in them-^ 
selves, but live by the agency and power of the 
Creator — who are surrounded with infirmities 
and wants, who are ever receiving and are 
ever needing^ — their material part doomed to 
corriiption ; and with respect to^ their soulsi 
entirely dependent for their felicity on Hita who 
gave them being. But men are poor in^anpther 
and a worse sense, in a sense whic^ implies 
demerit, and shews them to be utterly unworthy 
of God's favour : af all the excellencies with 
which their natures had been adorned by the 
holy forming hand of their Creator, they had 
stripped themselves. If knawledge>^ integrity^ 
and righteousness, he the true riches of a . 
reasonable soul, men were poor, for they 
wanted all those qualifications; their minds 
were blinded, their hearts were alienated from 
the lo^re of God, they were wh<rfly pioHuted i 
they were poor, for, having left their Father's 
house where there was bread eno«gb and lei 
spare, they had nothing to feed upon, but 
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husks; having lost the enjoyment of God, the 
chief good, they had nothing to supply the 
want, but the unsubstantial pleasures of sense, 
which cannot fill up the void in the human 
heart. The poor destitute condition of sinners 
is portrayed in a lively raauner in the parable 
of the prodigal soti : and in other parts of 
Scripture it is represented in various tenns, as 
where it is said, " When we were yet without 
strength, in due time Christ died for the un- 
godly ;" that the world was perishing, when 
God sent his only begotten Son into it; that 
he came to turn us from the vanities which we 
served ; that we were poor and miserable, and 
blind and naked, though we fondly imagined 
that we were rich, and increased with goods. 
Now, my brethren, did the Son of God become 
poor for us, breathing particles of dust, worth- 
less, guilty outcasts ! and ought not his grace 
to be adored ? You, who extol the beneficence 
of the rich man who feeds and clothes the 
poor, who by nature are his equals ; what think 
you of the Son of God, who emptied himself 
of his glory, for the sake of the vile reptiles of 
the earth ? 

2. The design be had in view, when he 
became poor — what was it? It was not to 
procure any accession of happiness to himself. 
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btrt, { as • the text says, ''that we through 'his 
povefrty might be tnade rich." It was pure 
benevolence which prompted him to descend to 
a poor and -destitute condition on the eaith. 
What^ the riches are which Jesus Christ came 
to' confer, I need not stay particularly to relate — 
he came to give to the guilty a pardon, to* array 
the naked and polluted with the beauties of 
hoUness — ^to impart, to them that mourned/ the 
spirit of consolation^ — to introduce outcasts 'and 
foreigners into the family of God, and to confer 
on them the privileges of sons-^to make hnmor- 
tai the children of the dust, to pour out to 
them the treasures of glory, to raise them - to 
the highest possible perfection, to prolong 
their enjoyment through intei^minable ages, to 
give them, in a word, the fulness of eternity as 
their inexhaustible inheritance. These riches, 
which are more precious than all the gold and 
diamonds of the earth, than air the material 
treasures diffused throughout the universe, he 
obtained ' by his voluntary poverty ; not that 
he might hold them for his own benefit, but 
that he might distribute them to millions of 
poor perishing sinners, whose happiness his 
benevolent soiil will for ever contemplate with 
delight. Behold grace working and overflow- 
ing ! it wrought in his heart while he was yet 
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rich, and overflowed when he became poor, 
that they whom true happiness had forsakeD, 
and who were lying in the extremity of wretch- 
edness and destruction, might inherit the ines- 
timable treasures of eternal life. Sinners ! this 
was the design of his poverty. We say indeed 
that the glory of God is the ultimate end of 
redemption ; and we say well — God hath made 
all things for himself. But what is this glory of 
God, which redemption is intended to display? 
Is it a thing which can be separated, even in 
imagination, from the interests of men ? No ! 
It is his glory in the salvation of sinners : the 
end, therefore, of Christ's voluntary poverty 
was to make sinners rich, and that is the same 
thing as to glorify God. It was love to the 
world, which induced God to send his only 
begotten Son into it in the form of a servant- 
it was love to the world, which inspired our 
Lord with the generous purpose which he 
executed in the fulness of time, by drawing 
a veil over the glories of his divinity, and 
becoming for a season poor and needy, even as 
" a worm and no man :" so say the Scriptures 
of truth ^ — -it was our happiness he came to 
promote. We know, therefore, the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that " though he was rich, 
for our sakes he became poor, that we through 
his poverty might be made rich," 
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APPLICATION. 

I. How much believers ought to love 
Christ. 

II. No man can know the grace of Christ 
without knowing Christ himself. 

III. Those who do not know the grace of 
Christ, have yet great ground of encourage- 
ment. 



SERMON III. 



MEDITATION AT THE TOMB 
IIISEN SAVIOUR, 



Come, see the place where the Lord lag. 

Places of interment are naturally objects of 
reverence ; they who sleep below have suffered 
the greatest evil incident to our mortal nature ; 
the magnitude of their calamity controls re- 
spect ; while we pause in silence to contem- 
plate, associations are awakened that heighten 
the feeling. They on whose hallowed dust we 
fltand, once existed as we continue to exist, 
were susceptible of similar impressions, alive 
to similar sympathies, and thought on this 
subject as we think ; and in a little time we 
too shall be divested of our consciousness, 
separated from the most important of our 
earthly relationships, and removed from the 
sight of men, while the summer's sun and the 
winter s snow shall fall unfelt on our grave, and 
the idle passenger shall stop his careless walk 
to moralise as we do. The evil thus rendered 
persona], is realised, and presents in anticipa- 
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tion the idead as already our brethren, and their 
m^tnsiona . ^as our dwelling-place, and puts a 
mor^ i&tensei solemnity on the awe of our 
spirits* With this frame of mind every man is 
familiar; every ■. man must also be conscious 
howrmuch it is modified by the history of the 
persons over whose tombs we meditate. Ten- 
derness pleasingly softens the emotion, while 
we gaze on the hallowed spot that encloses the 
remains of those who were once dear to us ; 
pity> purifies it, when the; memorial of the ubt 
fprtunaite lises unostentatioiKsly on our sight ; 
and (Qyeoi they whose callous hearts can refuse 
the tiibuta o£ a.si^ to the recollections of 
friendship and distress, acknowledge the ele- 
valtmg, ennobimg power, which, emanating from 
the siepulchres of the great and the good^ raises 
devotion almost to reverence and enthusiasm. 

• 

Un^enthis power it was that unenlightened 
men; reared altars to the mighty dead, and 
consecrated groves around the tombs that held 
their ashes; this power Superstition has ap- 
pmopriated to disguise and confirm her domi- 
nion:; : and to this power the children of litera- 
ture and science are indebted for the richest 
of their enjoyments, and the loftiest of their 
purposes. 

Christians ! it is not . to procure from you 
the tribute of a momentary sorrow, the homage 
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of an idle admiration — it is hot to misguide 
your judgment, by awakening unduly (Ae' 
generous and amiable sensibilities of youp 
hearts— it is to remind you of truths suited t» 
occupy your thoughts on the present occasioii; 
and to awaken in you corresponding sentiments, 
that I invite you to meditate over the tomb of 
our Lord. Take off thy shoes from off thy 
feet; for the place whereon thou standest is- 
holy ground ; divest thyself of that raiment of 
worldly association with which thou art worit 
to go about thy ordinary busiuess, and, clothed 
with spirituality, seriousness, and attention, 
behold the place where the Lord lay ! Con- 
sider — 

1 1. The Personage at whose tomb we stand. 

II. The sentiments our situation is calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

It is the tomb of Jesus Christ. — He is desig- 
nated by the Angel, the Lord. There are two 
applications of this title, which require atten- 
tion ; one, the Superior or Master, as, " Hence- 
forth I call you not servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth;" — the other, 
the Deity exclusively, it being, when thus 
applied, a translation of the incommunicable 
name Jehovah, as, " Many of the children shall 
he turn to the Lord their God." It is applied 
in both these significations to Jesus Christ — 
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'* And he said unto another^ Follow me : 
but he said, Lordy suffer me first to go and 
bury my father:" — in the second by these 
words, '^ Unto the Son he saith^ Thou, Lord^ in 
the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands ; they shall perish, but thou remainest ; 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment^ 
as a vesture shalt thou fold them up^ and they 
shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and 
thy years shall not fail," 

This twofold import of application, renders 
it scarcely possible, froni the frequent recur- 
rence of the title in the Gospels, to ascertain 
how, in every instance, it is to be understood. 
In the text, however, there is no ambiguity : 
He is styled the Lordy not by one of the igno- 
rant multitude, who from idle curiosity followed 
his steps — not by one of his disciples, as yet 
but little more enlightened than his enemies—- 
but by one who shouted for joy before his 
throne, when his almighty word brought the 
heavens and the earth into existence, and who 
renewed the song when he became incarnate at 
Bethlehem. Is not the phraseology of the 
angel worthy of observation? He does not 
say, '* Behold the tomb where your Master 
slept, see the place where your Lord lay" — 
which would be his natural expression, had 
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Jesus Christ occupied the place of Master 
merely with relation to men, as the revejiler 
to them of a new system of religion ; — ■ 
but he says. Behold the place in which 
He lay, who was not only ymir Lord, but the 
Lord, designated such by angels as well as by 
men — the Lord of heaven and of earth, Jesus 
Christ was a man, for we are now beholding 
the place where he lay — He was God, for he 
was designated by the angel, in accordance 
with the other portions of revelation which 
refer to his person, " the Lord." The mode 
of this incarnation men do not understand ; it 
is as far removed from their comprehension as 
any other mode of his existence : they know 
that he lives in eternity and infinity, but they 
know not how ; they know that he has relations 
to beings not eternal and not infinite, but they 
know not how; they know that he, an intinite 
Being, acts on creatures that are finite, and 
subsists with them in a imion so intimate as to 
warrant the literal description, " In him we 
live, and move, and have our being," but they 
know not how. It is in extension of this ana- 
logy that they know, but know not how, that 
he was once incarnate on this earth, that is, 
subsisting in personal union with a human 
being — a union in which the distinctive pro- 
perties of the divine and human natures were 
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retained unimpaired and unconfused : -r- His 
divine nature was impassient^ his human soul 
did not die, his body alcHie lay in the tomb. 
It is to facilitate the understanding, not of the 
fact, but of the facts built upon it, ths^t Deity 
hath graciously disclosed the stupendous reve-. 
lation of the Godhead subsisting under Three 
Persons, on the Second of whom alone devcrfved 
the office of the incarnation. For the performr 
ance^f the office, for the cfoent itself, an .event 
that should fill heaven with yronder and earth 
with joy, a solemn preparation was made-r: 
pompous ceremonials, frequent interpositions 
of Almighty power,, and explicit predictions^ 
called the nations to expect their God > in the 
fulness of time, the expectation was realised.-?-r 
the Desire of the nations came — the incamar 
tion, to which the progenitors .of the human 
race looked forward, took place in the perfect 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. He, thus God 
and Man, lived but a few years, and . having 
scarcely -attained manhood, was put to. death 
by the bloody hands of men, and his lifeless 
body consigned to this sepulchre. 

In contemplating V this view of the person of 
Christ, the sceptic may ask. Why is this stu- 
pendous, operation so marvellously constituted? 
Why so inexplicable is his history ? Is it an 
extravagancy of omnipotence, a mere wonder- 
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working ■ display ? No! in answer to the in- 
quiry, we reply, Istly, He was tbe victim of 
justice — 2dly, He was the victim of love. 

1. He was the victim of justice. To illus- 
trate this, it is necessary, with respect to the 
order of the Divine purpose, to refer to the 
state of the moral universe, the contemplation 
of which was antecedent to the incarnation. 
Into some departments of that universe, moral 
evil had entered; the world in which we dwell 
was one melancholy scene of its prevalence : 
thus contaminated, it ceased to be an object 
of the Divine complacency, for its Creator was 
holy, and could not look upon sin. So related 
and circumstanced, it fell naturally under his 
curse, as the subject of his holy abhorrence. 
But we are taught to consider the world not 
only as cursed by the offended holiness of its 
Creator, but condemned by his justice as moral 
.Governor, an office as inseparable from Deity 
as that of Creator. In the exercise of this 
office, he condemned his rebellious creatures ; 
and further, not only in equity with respect to 
them, but in justice with respect to the uncon- 
taminated remainder of his moral universe, that 
it might not, by seeing vice remain unpunished, 
be cruelly exposed to temptation. And it is 
on this enlarged view of the universe of God, 
and of his relation as moral Governor, not of 
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this world only, but also of his rational creation, 
that the Scriptures instruct us to view fallen 
man as condemned of God, in the exercise of 
his justice. 

Thus shut up by his regard for the good of 
the whole, by the consistency of his character 
as moral Governor and holy Creator, to visit 
on men the wages of their disobedience, an 
expedient was devised, by the substitution of 
the Second Person of the Trinity to endure that 
measure of wrath which was in righteous 
judgment to be poured out on the children of 
men— an expedient, , Jhe efficacy of which, so 
far as we can comprehend it, consists in this — 
that by manifesting the necessity of misery 
following vice, even although the Godhead 
should be humbled to endure it, no hope of 
escape might steal into the hearta of those wfed 
should be tempted, but that all might reverence 
and fear the awful, the inflexible, the unim- 
paired consistency of the moral government of 
God. This divine purpose is thus expressed : 
'* Awake, O sword! agairist my Shepherd, 
and against the man that is my fellow, saitli 
the Lord of Hosts." Accordingly, in the pro^ 
phetic description of him, mankind are repre- 
sented saying, " It pleased the Lord to bruise 
him; he hath put him to grief: thou i^hatt 
make his soul an offering for sin: smrely he 
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hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows : 
he was wounded ibr our transgressioos, and 
bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of 
our peace v'as uptm him, and with his stripes 
we are healed."' And subsequently, of his 
advent an apostle announces, that " he died. 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
to God." By being thus substituted in the 
place of men, he was the victim of Diiine 
justice; and it therefore became him to be 
- incarnate, to take on him a human nature, that 
he might be capable of suffering. As a rictim 
of justice he did actually suffer, he was cut off 
in the midst of his days — and orer the place 
where they laid him, we now meditate. 

2. He was the victim of love. He was the 
mighty God — independent, and subject to no 
authority. Had he been a mere creature, even 
the highest, he might have been constrained 
by the appointment of his Creator to become 
subject to his wrath, and for the benefit 
of men to endure, as a single example, 
that which otherwise might be the miiversal 
lot ; but, being what he was, he alone had 
power to lay down his life, and he alone bad 
power to take it up. " Being of the form of 
God, and thinking it no robbery to be equal 
with God, he made himself of no reputation, 
but took on him the form of a servant, and 
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was > made in the likeness of .men, and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient to death, even the death 
of the cross" — not because he was controlled 
to perform this high part of the moral govern- 
ment of the world, but because his own bene- 
volence, . his goodness towards his creatures, 
prompted him so to act. His love was the 
moving cause of the salvation of men. This 
world might have been conmxanded bs^ck into 
non-existence, or retained in perpetual punish- 
ment, to deter from imitation^ and every mouth 
would have been stopped before God; ^no 
charge of.crueLor iniquitous judgment .could 
have found utterance from any lips. What, 
then,.. could move . him to thoughts of mercy, if 
neither the harmony of his character, nor the 
creation ^ at large, could influence? . Nought, 
surely, but love itself —r- the love, the essential 
benevolence, that dwell in him. "" In this was 
manifested the love of Gpd. towards us, because 
that God sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through him. Herein 
is^ love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for . our . sins." A . representation this^ 
which not only illustrates, our particular case, 
but which displays the love of God to men as 
greater than even that which he bore towards 
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his Son, who from eternity was with him, who 
was daily his delight, who rejoiced always 
before him. And if Jesus Christ was thus^ the 
victim presented to the Father's love, he was 
no less the victim of his own — There was no 
man, and he wondered that there was no inter- 
cessor; therefore, his own arm brought salva- 
tion — he rejoiced in the habitable parts of the 
earth, and his delights were with the sons of 
men. And in the eternal covenant he is 
represented as saying, " Lo, I come; I de- 
light to do thy will, O my God ; yea, thy 
law is within my heart." " And hereby per- 
ceive we (says the apostle John) the love of 
Christ, because he laid down his life for us/' 
What indeed but love could lead him to lay 
down his life for us ? Had fallen angels been 
the objects whom he came to deliver, the ex- 
cellency of their natures might have formed 
part of his motive ; his desire to replace on 
their thrones the principalities and powers, tlie 
chief of the works of his hand, that what was 
valuable and mighty should not be lost, might 
have conspired in raising into activity his pity ; 
but no such commendation existed on our 
part, to interest him and to engage his sym- 
pathy — we are placed low in the rank of being, 
on the lowest stage of intelligence, half brutal, 
half immortal ; and may, by comparing our- 
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selves with other intelligences, exclaim, '^ What 
is. man, that thou visitest him?" Love, su- 
preme, divine, alone was adequate to lead 
him to such a dispensation ; and it w^^s under 
the control of such love, that he united himself 
to our nature ; that during his residence 
amongst us he denied himself in all things on 
our account ; that he employed his wisdom for 
our instruction, his grace for our comfort, 
and his energies for our relief. He endured 
reproach and degradation, and cruel scourging, 
and the loss of his Father's countenance, and 
an ignominious crucifixion, and the dominion 
of death on the cross, and in the tomb — the 
devoted victim of that love, the breadth and 
the length and the height of which passeth 
knowledge. Such was the Personage at whose 
tomb we stand ; and the exhibition of scrip- 
tural truth into which this topic has led me, 
is that which ought to be in your remembrance 
while we commemorate his death. But, leaving 
this, 

11. Let us consider, in the second place, 
the sentiments we ought to entertain while 
we stand at the tomb in which he lay ; for 
^' He is not here : he is risen, as he said : cpme, 
s^e the place where the Lord lay." The 
hallowed spot, was under the walls of that 
city which was a type of the Zion of which 
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he was King, and within the sight of that 
temple whose daily and yearly sacrifices had 
in early ages prefigured his eventual death ; 
the garden in which he lay, had heard the voice 
of that prophet who spake of the decease to 
be accomplished at Jerusalem ; the rock in 
which he slept had sent its echoes to repeat 
the song of the royal Psalmist, when, rapt in 
inspiration, he poured forth the splendour of 
his conceptions and the richness of his feelings 
in the praise of David's Son and David's Lord ; 
— on this spot had the prophetic Jesus often 
cast his eye, when, viewing it as the stage of 
his deepest humiliation, he trembled in anti- 
cipation of the cup which he was to drink, and 
said, " Now my soul is exceeding sorrowful 
unto death; O my Father, if this cup may 
not pass from me, except I drink it, thy will 
be done!" But, now he looks down upon it in 
triumph, as the scene of his victory, of his 
victory over sin and death. Let us look upon 
the spot with sorrow, with assurance, and with 

joy- 

1. With sorrow. Viewing him merely as 
a man, and without respect to his official cha- 
racter, he was the most unfortunate of men. 
Bom in the lowest rank of life, but endowed 
with pre-eminent talent, he raised himself into 
the notice of the highest. This indeed is no 
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uncommon case, — from the meanest stations 
in society have sprung the ablest of men ; but 
this there was of singularity in him, that 
whereas the talents of others are invariably 
associated with ambition, and are subordinated 
to the wicked purpose of its gratification, — 
in his breast no such passion was cherished ; 
his only emulation was to surpass himself in 
acts of disinterested benevolence, his only 
ambition to commend himself to his God. It 
was by the magnitude of his beneficence that 
he brought on himself public notice : his talents 
had but one direction, the good of others ; to 
this they were consecrated, and never were 
they perverted from their hallowed destination. 
For him, then, we should have anticipated the 
profound, the . grateful, the never-dying esteem 
of his fellow creatures : but how different was 
his lot ! He met with ungenerous persecution 
during his benign life, — and at last, malice, 
maddening into fury, stopped him in his 
unparalleled career, and consigned him to a 
premature grave. Ill-requited Philanthropist ! 
our hearts exclaim, not to feel sympathy in 
thy fate is to share the mysterious guilt of 
those who persecuted thee to the death; ac- 
cept the tribute of sorrow which we present 
over thy grave. But if such be the sentiment 
of every well-regulated mind on this very 
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partial exhibition of his history and character, 
how keen must be its grief when the reahty is 
contemplated in all its extension and truth — 
when he is considered, according to the account 
we have already given of him, as our incarnate 
Creator, prompted, not by human kindness, 
but by divine love, to become the benefactor 
of the human race, not merely for the life that 
now is, but for the more important life to 
come, and enduring the almost inconceivable 
tortures to which he was exposed, in order that 
by every variety of suffering he might undergo 
the amount of punishment to which we were 
obnoxious, and for this purpose, too, sustaining 
in his soul the terrors of the Almighty, terrors 
which none else but the damned can ever 
know ! Oh ! this view imparts a fearful per- 
sonality to our grief, awakens self-crimination, 
and exhibits in every pang that rent his soul, 
in every agony that shook his body, the revolt- 
ing workmanship of our own hands. It was 
our alienation from God that made him who 
knew no sin thus to suffer, that brought him 
to an ignominious death, that laid him in this 
tomb ; therefore we mourn, and exclaim, Oh ! 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night, for my heart is pierced through with 
many sorrows. 
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2. Assurance. The Lord is riisen indeed; 
his pliM^e is unoceisipied ; and not only hath he 
risen from the tomb; but from the d^ad. Two 
days before^ he ex[N»red under tiie tfMineiits 
of a cross ; and his malicious enemies, snsffeet^ 
ing that his death mi^ht be feigned^ pi^reed 

his lifeless body to the heart ; astd, aftei* idl^ 

• 

the governor^ ere he would surrender him>. to 
receive from his disconsolate friends the last 
sad honours of interment, caused a special exa-^ 
mination of the body, to ascertain whether it 
were quite dead ; and the fact being thus ^tat* 
blished, the corse was laid in the tomb, at tise 
entrance of which a stone wad placed, and a 
seal put upon it, that in case bis disciples 
succeeded in abstracting the body, altUoitgh 
they might replace the stone, yet, by the broken 
seal of hand, they would insure detection. But, 
to preclude the possibility of theft, a guarA of 
soldiers Was placed on the spot. On the 
morning of the third day, the stone waa found 
removed from the sepulchre, and the. gvard^ 
passing through the city, spreading the newsj 
that Christ's disciples caime by night, and 
stole him away while tiiey slept. Are they 
telling the truth? Did the Roman guard 
sleep? All of them:? If they did^ how do 
they know that Christ did not rise of himsfelf ? 
How do they know what was done while 
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they were asleep ? If they really were asleep, 
this is an invention ; and their readiness in 
making it, shews that they were hostile to 
Christ, and therefore not admissible witnesses 
against the fact of the resurrection. But the 
certainty is, that in the state of discipline of 
the Roman army, the guard were not asleep, 
and that their explanation is, as mentioned in 
the subsequent verses, the clumsy invention 
of Christ's enemies. Does any doubt remain? 
remember that he shewed himself alive by 
many infallible proofs, being seen forty days ; 
" that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve ; after that, he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, (sarth St. Paul;) 
of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present ; but some are fallen asleep : after that 
he was seen of J anies, then of all the apostles ; 
and last of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time." 

APPLICATION. 

Joy, that his sacrifice is accepted ; that 
our resurrection is secure ; that the offence of 
the Cross hath ceased. 
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SERMON IV. 

aRATITUDE FOR VICTORY OVER THE 

LAST ENEMY. 

1 Cor. XV. 57. 

Thanks be to God, which giveth tis the victory, through our 

Lord Jesus Christ. 

Personification is a natural form of thought 
in an impassioned mind. Accustomed, in its 
more permanent state of calmness, to receive 
from living beings its liveliest impressions and 
excitements, the habit is acquired by uncon- 
sciously referring certain emotions of the mind 
to animate beings — by associating ideas with 
personality. Though excluded from those 
departments of thought where it might induce 
logical inaccuracy, the practice is, with much 
judgment, admitted on subjects of sentiment 
and feeling: in these it is found to be pro- 
ductive of pleasure, by the variety which it 
affords, and by the power it possesses of 
prolonging and strengthening the emotion, 
while it imparts to the expression a correspond- 
ing force : hence it is indulged by ardent 
minds, and to the cultivation of it we are in- 
debted for many of the finest passages of 
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the orator and the poet — that before us 
one. 

Death is an event which it is impossible 
for the human mind to contemplate with in- 
difference : in itself it is awful ; the object of 
instinctive aversion ; every thing that hath life 
flees from it, and manifests the primary aim 
of all its powers and faculties to be preserva- 
tion, or the avoidance of that state which ter- 
minates existence. 

Dreadful as death is to all sentient beings 
that move on the face of the earth, it is yet 
more dreadful to man, to whom, by his cir- 
cumstances, it is most important, because by 
the gift of reason he is qualified to reflect on its 
evils ; to him, as existence is more dignified, 
so it is more sweet, and he clings to it with 
proportionate tenaciousness. To resign this 
pleasing conscious being, and to die as the 
brute, is a revolting thought. His affections, 
too, not less warm, and more permanent, and 
governed by a generous direction, attach kim 
to a thousand objects beyond those that are 
conducive to mere life ; and the tendrils and 
the fibres which he thus puts forth all around 
him, though they are not the roots and 
branches of existence, are yet tenderer than 
either, and more susceptible of violence, and 
convey most acutely the injury which death 
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inflicts. Man indeed knows what the bnrte 
knows not, that he shall live hereafter; but 
the voice of reason and of conscience that pro- 
claims this^ conjoins with it the solemn facty 
that that hereafter is a state tod a scene of 
judgment and of reward. With this pressing 
on his heart, death lies alarmingly beforei him, 
as that which closes every opportunity of pre- 
paration^ and introduces him to the tribunal 
of his omniscient Judge. And as, by his cir- 
cumstances, death is to man a really moiiien- 
tous occurrence, the effect is heightened by the 
ever present conviction,' that it canniot be 
avoided : nor rank, nor wealth, nor poverty, . 
nor obscurity, i^or merit, nor age, nor station, 
can- exempt: *' It is appointed unto men 
once to die." To thia subject the smcient 
prophet turned his eye, and in the language of 
his God, with bold personificationr exclaimf^, 
*' O death I I will be thy plague ; O grave ! 
I will be thy destruction." To the same sub- 
ject turns the mighty successor of the prophets, 
the great apostle of the Gentiles; and at the 
close of an animated oration on the resurrec- 
tion of the body, exclaims with kindred con- 
ception> and in words that burn more vehe- 
mently, *' Then shall be brought to pass the' 
Kiying that is v^ritten. Death is swallowed up 
in victory. O death, where is thy sting ? 
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O grave, where is thy victory V At this object, 
too, the poet gazed in stern scrutiny, and thus 
minutely personified it ; — 

" The other shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape had none 
DistingniBhable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either ; black it stood aa Night, 
Pierce as tea furies, terrible na Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart; what scem'd his head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on," 

Over this enemy the apostle invites us 
to triumph — " Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

I. The victory. — II. The sentiments which 
it ought to awaken. 

I. Tlie victory. Here a distinction is to 
be observed : the term refers either to a victory 
over death, or to a victory over the fear of 
death ; the latter is obviously its meaning, 
as the words are connected with " O death, 
where is thy sting?"' " The sting of death 
is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law." 
That is, O death, where is thy power to 
disturb our happiness ? Thy power arises 
firom our conviction of sin, and the influence 
of such <:onviction8 on our comfort flows from 
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the knowledge that the sin which we have 
committed has been perpetrated against the 
law of God : it is the prospect of being intro- 
duced by thee to his judgment seat — it is this 
which makes us afraid of thee ; but thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory over this 
fear, by giving Jesus Christ our Lord, who hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law. The 
former idea, of victory over death itself y referred 
to (as the verse is connected with) '*' O grave, 
where is thy victory ? thanks," &c. &c. It is 
in this latter connexion that I now understand 
the words. 

I observe that the victory is not a present 
achievement ; that it is not immediate, biit 
remote; not exemption, but liberation. The 
king of terrors is an appearance victorious over 
us; we fall by his dart, and the grave receives 
and dissolves us ; but the success of the enemy 
is not final — it is but a temporary reverse ; we 
suffer — we rise again. It is the resurrection 
from death, of which the apostle has been pre- 
viously discoursing, that he designates a vic- 
tory. When St. Paul exhibited this sublime 
revelation to the enlightened Athenians, the 
historian says that they *f mocked." I observe, 
1. That the victory is certain — 2. That it is 
complete. 
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1. Certain. Reason satisfies us that it is 
both possible and probable : possible, by point- 
ing to the power of God, which can recoramu- 
nicate the life it first imparted, and which, 
pervading in conjunction with omniscience 
every particle of matter, can re-assemble the 
scattered dust of the human body, however 
widely and variously dispersed ; probable, by 
pointing to the analogies of his providence. 
Here indeed it must be acknowledged that 
every analogy is not favourable, and that there 
are some which seem to countenance the oppo- 
site conclusion. It is impossible to deny tliat 
a principle of final decay seems to pervade 
every thing on which the eye can rest. Within 
the records of the present inhabitants of the 
world, the stars have gone out in the firma- 
ment — mountains are decreasing to the level 
of the plains — the stupendous cliffs that for 
ages threw back the tide of the ocean, slip 
down, at last, in fragments, — and the ocean 
itself, by a deposition of rivers and the forma- 
tion of rocks, is removed from its bed, and 
expands over a new channel, to the gradual 
destruction of the habitable globe. In organ- 
ised bodies the effect of this tendency to decay 
is more visible : vegetation hardly arrives at 
perfection, when it dies ! — the plant is finished, 
but, before we can contemplate its texture. 
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it is withered ; and the forest^ whose hoary 
braQches have flourished during ages, unsub* 
dued by the hurricane and the wintry blast, 
ceases at last to decorate valley and hill, and 
is no longer to be traced but in the stinted 
copse, that lies scattered over a bleak country. 
The higher orders of frames endued with animal 
life, whose construction exhibits so rich a dis- 
play of the wisdom of their Creator, and whoser 
preservation calls forth so much of his care, 
even these are the victims of the same decay, 
and by the very superiority of their structure 
are more liable to derangement, and by their 
mutual wants and instincts, more exposed to 
destruction. * Now there is here a gradation 
worthy of being observed. It must be con^ 
fessed that this analogy is obvious, and that 
the conclusion which it seems to involve is not 
forced"— the conclusion is, that as all other 
thifigs finally decay, and, although their sub- 
stwce is not annihilated, do not present any 
a|)pearance of re-assuming their forms, so, when 
mv^ decays, he shall not be organised again. 
Qn this I only observe, that the possession of 
a soul whose nature is indestructible, being the 
clear dictate of reason, of conscience, and of 

* Part of an argument which the reader will find at 
large in the 10th Discourse, is adopted here, as necessary to 
the subject. 
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instinct, and being peculiar to him, may fairly 
be conceived to constitute some exception with 
regard to the final termination of his destruc- 
tible part ; an exception which, if it do not 
remove him altogether from the range of the 
analogy, throws at least a doubt over its appli- 
cability. Add to this the many facts daily 
presented to us, that speak a different lan- 
guage, and suggest a better hope. Not to 
dwell on the revivals of vegetation, let us 
advert to the facts which occur in the history 
of animal life ; — on the torpid state into which 
some tribes fall, when all organic function is 
suspended, and they are dead in every respect 
save that of dissolution ; yet they soon revive 
and put forth their energies unimpaired ; — on 
the marvellous transformations of some species 
of insects, from the egg which when broken 
presents a mere fluid, into a worm possessed of 
powers of life and of motion ; from this advanced 
state back again into apparent death, in the 
shapeless chrysalis ; and again from this inert 
and unseemly stage, into a gay and lovely 
form, possessed of different organs and enlarged 
powers, living on different nourishment, and 
sporting in the sun-beam — For whose eye were 
its bright colours dyed ? for the eye of man : 
for whose instruction is it exhibited ? for the 
instruction of man : and the lesson it teaches 
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is this — " Fear not a change, for a revival shall 
come; and in the splendour of an advanced 
stage, thou shalt rejoice, as I do, in the good- 
ness of thy Creator." 

In establishing, the probability of the event, 
reason advances, terminating its observation 
on external nature. . It looks to the revelations 
of men and God — the one a righteous Ruler; 
the others, comparatively virtuous, or depraved 
rebels, who, without reference to Character and 
individual merit, pass blessed, or go on in their 
disobedience with impunity — and from this 
view, not only concludes on the necessity of a 
future judgment, but on the necessity of the 
resurrection of the body, that the whole man 
may , receive the recompense. Assuredly the 
disembodied spirit is not the whole man. If 
there be no resurrectipn of the body, the judg- 
ment of God must be so. far incomplete, and 
the sinner must so far escape his punishment, 
and the righteous, to the same extent, be 
denied his reward. The victory which reason 
thus declares to be possible, probable, and 
certain, revelation announces, and this sq 
loudly, as to require hardly any illustration. 
The extent to which this truth was known 
in the Old Testament church, is a topic that 
does hot here invite discussion, a topic that 
has evolved learning and called forth ingenuity 
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to a degree that it does not perhaps require ; 
in the New Testament, the truth shines clearly 
as the noon day ; the truth is authoritatively 
announced in the Gospels, and the possibility 
of it is shewn in the resurrections that are there 
named. In the Acts of the Apostles we find 
that it was dwelt upon pre-eminently by the 
early teachers of our faith — " Of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead are we called in ques- 
tion," was the ready answer they gave before 
their judges ; and in the discussions that occur 
in the epistles, the resurrection of the dead 
holds a prominent place : the chapter before 
us is devoted to its proof and explication. To 
the early part of that proof I turn my attention. 
The apostle lays the foundation of his argu- 
ment in the resurrection of Christ, refers to the 
incontrovertible evidence of this great fact ; 
then proceeds, " Now, -if Christ be preached 
that he rose from the dead," &c. &c. That is, 
the resurrection of Christ proves that it is 
possible ; and not only so, but his resurrection 
is the attestation of God to his character as a 
Teacher of truth— an attestation that he had 
executed the commission received from his 
Father — that the truths which he had taught 
were the truths of God. Among these truths, 
the general resurrection was conspicuous. 
Hence it follows, on the authority of the Cre- 
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ator, that if he rose, we shall rise; and con- 
versely, if the general resurrection be not cer- 
tain, as he taught, neither is his own resurrec-^ 
tion ; for; with whatever harmony and plausi- 
bility of evidence it may be supported, this 
great principle, that Gojd would have given 
such an attestation of his concurrence to aii 
impostor and false prophet, excludes the pos-? 
sibility of our believing that he raised Christ 
from the dead — that now as Christ hath risen, 
as the apostles are not false witnesses, so 
surely there is a resurrection, so certainly we 
shall be victorious. 

2- I observe that the victory is complete^ 
It is a point thiat has been much agitated^ 
whether the bodies that die. shall be raised 
again ; or, whether new bodies shall be given 
to our souls : a point, this, on which the com- 
pleteness of the victory obviously depends ; 
for, if the .bodies that are buried be not raised, 
then are they left under the power of death ; 
that which seemed a temporary reverse, is a 
real conquest — death is victorious over them; 
In the bodies that, on this notion, are given to 
us, God doth not give us the victory,^-he only 
gives us a compensation, for what we have left 
behind in the hands of x)ur enemy. The literal 
name of the fact for which victory is here lite- 
nMy used, is resurrection, — a word which, if 
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any propriety be allowed to the language of 
Jesus and his apostles, is decisive of the matter. 
It will be admitted that Lazarus rose in the 
identical body in which he died : now, with a 
reference to that miracle, and to the general 
rising of the dead, Jesus Christ employs the 
word without modification — " I am the resur- 
rection and the life." It will be admitted, too, 
that Christ rose with the identical body in 
which he was put to death. Now, in this 
chapter, the apostle uses the word without any 
variation or limitation whatever, as applicable 
to him, and to the rising of all men. Surely, 
then, he understood it as having the same 
import in both cases. If, with reference to 
men, it signified a new creation, which is the 
meaning attached to it by those who deny the 
identity of the body, he would (habituated as 
throughout his writings it appears he was 
to logical accuracy) have changed the term, 
substituted a proper one in its place, or ex- 
plained the sense in which he employed iti. 
That which has given rise to so violent an 
interpretation, to a notion so totally irreconr 
cilable with Scripture language, is the diffi- 
culty of conceiving by what possibility the 
identity of the body can be preserved. It 
moulders to dust, its particles are dispersed, 
assume a variety of forms, are transmitted 
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from one substance to another, till, it may tje, 
in the process of assimilation they are appro- 
priated by other human bodies, and constitute 
some of their parts. The plan of meeting such 
•difficulty, by the supposition of ultimate par- 
ticles, in which somjB way or other the essence 
of a body resides, is, however ingenious, in 
my apprehension, both erroneous and unwise ; 
erroneous, for it is gratuitous — unwise, for it 
is inadequate. Our Saviour met such cavils 
with words which we ought never to forget: — 
" Ye do err, not knowing the power of God." 
Admit the power of God to impart life, and you 
have admitted that which is more than compe- 
tent to the reduction of every difficulty which 
the process may subsequently involve. The 
attempt to defend the denial of the identity 
of the body, by the 36th verse of this chapter, 
is futile. As the seed produced is not the 
same as the seed sown, say they, it is manifest 
that the body raised is not the body that 
died. Here is a misapplication of the illus- 
tration, arising, perhaps, from a mistranslation 
of the 35th verse : as it now stands, ' the two 
questions are equivalent to one another, fey a 
useless repetition — how are the dead raised up ? 
and with what body do they come ? But they 
are distinct as every scholar knpws ; the first 
ought to be rendered. How can the' dead be 
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raised ? The apostle answers by referring to 
the mighty power of God : Thou seest his 
power in raising the green shoot and the abun- 
dant crop from a dry withered seed — his power 
in creating a variety of matter, suited to its 
respective circumstances — adapting the bodies 
of living creatures to the requirements of their 
situations^ — and he who doth this, demonstrates 
himself able to induce any and every modifica- 
tion on the substance of which the human body 
is composed. Such is the extent contemplated 
in the passage. To conceive otherwise ; to 
conceive that the apostle meant to illustrate 
how God will raise the dead ; to make him 
teach, that they are to be raised by vegetation, 
and so, by an extension of this mode of re- 
fining on circumstances, that they are to pro- 
duce some twenty, some thirty, and some an 
hundred fold, is full of absurdity. In a word, 
the justice of God requires that the identity of 
the body shall be preserved ; for on the opposite 
notion we ascribe to the righteous Ruler of the 
world the unrighteous procedure of rewarding 
that which deserved it not, and of punishing 
that which never sinned. It must be a real 
resurrection, a complete victory; and the vic- 
tory is complete, inasmuch as it is final and 
glorious ; the enemy thus vanquished, shall 
never more obtain dominion ; the body shall 
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be raised incorruptible, no longer susceptible 
of decay> but fitted to be the everlasting com- 
panion of the immortal souL 

It remains mily to mention ^n interesting 
imd important faot-^iftteresti«g in the history 
of our nature, and importetnt m its pifactica:! 
bearing ; namely, that on lins subject the 
apostle appears to i^ak only erf Ae right&ms, 
and that, consequently, it Ib not lawful t6 
extend his intimations, respecting the qualitiei^ 
of raised bodies, to the wiekedi On the latter 
it does not appear by any express declaration 
of Scripture, that any change will be effected ; 
all that we can say is> that the duration of 
their punishment seems to require that the 
bodies be rendered incorruptible : now, there is 
no difficulty in conceiving this quality to be 
imparted — the principle of decay to be re- 
moved ; nor is there is any thing in the glorious 
properties of the raised body, described in the 
verses of this chapter, at variance with wh;dtt 
reason teaches ; read them ; there is not ,any 
thing, I say, in these properties, which is 
incompatible with the present gross and de-^- 
graded state of our frames. Properties of this 
kind may be relative to circumstance. As the 
gem in its native cavern has no loveliness, 
but acquires its beauty and lustre only when 
brought into the light, so, by some change in 
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our circumstances, may we exhibit qualities 
with which we are not now enriched, of which 
we have not any conception, or which appear 
as incompatible as light with darkness, and 
coarseness with beauty. Under all the rude 
and unpromising exterior of humanity, there 
may be that which is brighter than the bright- 
est, and fairer than the fairest of the inhabit- 
ants of heaven. There may be qualities that 
are deemed not to exist, only because they are 
not evolved ; as the flower sleeps in its root, 
the pearl in its shell, and the diamond in its 
bed. I do not mean to predicate any thing of 
the manner in which such qualities shall be 
superinduced, but merely to illustrate, that 
there is not any thing in our present condition 
at variance with the belief of our possessing 
them hereafter. Yet, admitting their incor- 
ruptibility, the resurrection shall in no wise be 
a victory to them, it shall only be an act of 
transference from the prison-house of one 
enemy to the dungeons of a more dreadful 
foe; — the righteous only shall triumph — the 
righteous only can anticipate the song of that 
great day, and exclaim, " O death, where 
is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? 
Thanks be to God, which giveth »* the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

II. The sentiments which it ought to 
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^waken— gratitude to God — *' thanks be to 
Qod." . Revenge and hatred are excited by 
the infliction. of evil; gratitude is the peculiar 
sentiment which the communication of good 
awakens ; it embodies itself in an ardent desire 
of returning the kindness of the benefactor .> 
It is a virtue less imjpaired, perhaps, than any 
other in the breast of man ; it gives generosity 
and refinement to his character, it imparts the 
softest delight to the breast in which it is 
cherished ; it satisfies its object, it blesses him 
who gives and him who receives ; it rests on 
society as the dew of heaven on the field ; 
without it the tree will live, although each 
flower and every shrub would lainguish. With- 
out gratitude, although the severer virtues 
might subsist, yet the tender kindnesses, and 
charities, and sympathies of life would wither 
and die : and its innate beauty is such, that it 
is acknowledged and loved by all, by the vir-. 
tuous and by the wicked ; for few have so laid 
waste their hearts in selfish vice as to have 
extirpated this flower of the soul; and ofthe 
few who have, there exists not the man who 
will acknowledge the success- of his base 
efforts, or submit to the imputation of this 
inhumanity. 

The victory of the resurrection invites to 
the exercise of this lovely virtue towards God, 
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towards Him " from whom, cometh down 
every good and perfect gift," and who, through 
Jesus Christ, hath given us the triumph over 
death. The selection of God the Father, as - 
the object in this description, is no exclusion 
of Jesus Christ from our gratitude, any more 
than the selection of Jesus Christ as the object 
in the doxology, is an exclusion of God the 
Father from our praise — " Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father, to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever — amen." No! for 
with respect to this latter instance, to God the 
Father, as sustaining in the economy of grace 
the office and the honours of the Godhead, and 
in consequence represented to us as originating 
our salvation, glory and dominion are to be 
ascribed, as well as to the Son, on whom the 
execution of the purposes of the Godhead 
devolved. And with respect to the instance 
in the text, thanks are to be ascribed not less 
to Jesus Christ, the second Person, by whom 
the purpose of the Godhead regarding the 
resurrection of men is executed, than to God, 
the first Person, by whom the office and 
honours of the Godhead in granting the resur- 
rection are sustained. In returning thanks, 
therefore, to God, as granting the victory, we 
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return thanks to the Godhead, -^Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, with whom collectively, 
although in their illations to men they: are 
exhibited as subsisting in a subordination of 
office, equally the boon cnrigiimted r-r and in our 
thanks we specify God : ^the Father, jsimpLy 
because he is revealed as ^sustaining the 
honours of his Godhead. Thus viewing Jthe 
object of our thanks by the light of revelation^ 
let us present unto Him an offering sincere^ 
warm, and permanent. 

There is an offering that is insincere^ an 
offering in which the thanks uttered by the 
lips are mere sounds jemitted. for the purpose 
of deception. Hypocrisy scruples not to as- 
sume the garb even of refined gratitudes the 
native Joveliness of the virtue, so far from 
securing its emblem firom such unhallowed 
appropriation, but commends it as the more 
fit and more poweifuL expedient; and as there 
is no right feeling that is more general than 
this, and the profession of which ib less ausr 
pected, it presents an omnipotent temptation 
to the hypocrite : in lurking through Jiis 
schemes of dviplicity,- lie wraps hunself in it, 
and by its appearance strives to aid himself 
in the formation of general character. Shall 
we so act? shall we so satisfy ourselves with 
a form of words that do not embody the feeling 
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of the heart? Is there among us the man, 
who in his intercourse with his fellow men 
would stoop to such a resort? would for any 
sinister purpose wear but for an hour this 
cloak and mask ? No ; every generous feeling 
says, No ; every manly thought, every require- 
ment of honourable and religious principle, 
every reference to conscience, every consist- 
ency of character, exclaim, No ! And if to- 
wards our fellow men we spurn the supposition 
with a virtuous resentment — far more indig- 
nant, with a brow more dark and a tone more 
severe, will we say to any temptation of that 
insincerity which savoureth not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men, " Get 
thee behind me!'' Although in society the 
appearance may impose, we know that in 
addressing our feelings to an omniscient God 
semblance is as vain as dissemblance, and that 
we shall only augment his displeasure at our 
ingratitude, by the mockery which we dare 
to lay upon his altar. Among men, an apology 
for a feigned gratitude is often found in that 
weakness by which a benefactor attaches more 
value to his gift than is real ; but here no such 
apology can be drawn, for here no language 
can express the importance of the victory which 
has been granted to us, and granted at the 
very crisis of apparent defeat — a gift so import- 
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^t in itself, so interesting in its circumstaiices 
and so affecting in the manner of its bestowal, 
that every man, who can feel as a mortal being 
ought to feel> must be awakened to acknow- 
ledge it, must perceive the risings: of a grati- 
tude native and sincere swelling his heart and 
pibistening his eye, as he lifts ^ his. extended 
arms and kneqls before the God who hath 
given hini the victory. Further, our gratitude 
linust not only be sincere, but warm and 
powerful. Habituated as we are from our 
infancies to hear this great victory the subject 
of discourse, and accustomed as we are to 
assume the fact as a first principle, as a 
tenet apknowledged by every legitimate sect 
of Christians, it comes to be ;viewed somewhat 
oh the level of a common occurrence in the 
history of man; and although, like every 
gracious dispensation in our lot, we feel that 
we ought to be thankful for it, yet it fails to 
awaken any peculiarity in the strength of our 
gratitude. We are apt to offer our thanksr 
giving with the same formality with which we 
acknowledge our daily bread; we forget. that 
this is not a mere necessary law in our exist- 
ence, but that it is a law superinduced on 
our original circumstances, superinduced in 
the exercise of piteous mercy — -an accommo- 
dation to our altered, fallen circumstances — a 
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hope granted against hope — a modification of 
the universal sentence — and which, if it do 
not amount to a reversion, is almost an equiva- 
lent for mortality. In acknowledging a bless- 
ing so peculiar, let our gratitude be peculiar 
in its ardour and in its strength ; while we 
contemplate it, let us open every inlet to our 
hearts; facilitate the entrance of its influence, 
aid the power of its impressions on our imagi- 
nations and feelings, and, surrendering every 
faculty to its service, implore the aid of divine 
grace, that our listlessness may become rap- 
ture, and our gratitude be sublimed into devo- 
tion. And, lest the scotfer should say that 
such gratitude is idle ecstasy, let us direct its 
energy, so pure and so exalted, on our prac- 
tice — and let us shew, that as it is essential 
to the character of gratitude to be combined 
with a desire of serving its object, so do we 
delight in the service of Him who hath given 
us the victory — so do we study to avoid every 
thing which might displease him, and to do 
that which is well-pleasing in his sight. Fur- 
ther, let our gratitude be permanent. It is 
unfortunately, in too many instances, the cha- 
racter of minds susceptible of such lively and 
ardent feeling, to be changeable ; it would 
almost appear, from the number of such in- 
stances, as rf there were a certain measure of 
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feeling impstrted to all niinds^ and that the 
only diflerence between the lethargic and the 
sanguine consists in the capability of being 
more quickly or more gradually exhausted, 
It would^aeem that in our natural emotions, 
our minds are capable of enduring only a de- 
finite measure of excitement, and that the 
excess is the destruction of the feeling. Ad- 
mitting it to be so, it is plainly a defect in our 
fallen nature ; and, as its natural consequence 
19 to render either useless or pernicious those 
susceptibilities that are essential to actipn, 
it is a main part of self-discipline to obtain the 
mastery, to enable us ^^o to regulate our gjSec- 
tions, that, liberated from caprice, they may 
be proportioned to their objects,/^— and yet in 
iBvery case so restrained as to be preiseryed 
from self-destruction, and rendered jubservient 
to the permanent obligations t^f duty. When 
called upon to offer our thanksgiving lor the 
victory of the resurrection, particularly, ht m 
remamber tl^at, as it is to us personally a future 
good, it demands that o^r gratitude «hp$ild 
be in exercise unchangingly throughout §Yery 
^tecedent moment : it is not more a victory 
to-day than it shall be to-morrow j and why# 
tbien, should the gratitude of to-morrow be less 
than that of to-day? The gratitude should 
be permanent: and although the elevation of 
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pure feeling may and will vary in flesh and 
blood, yet the principle may be always recog- 
nised hj habits of grateful reference and asso- 
ciation, and established in all its practical 
influence. Although the sun shine not and 
his heat be withdrawn, yet he retains the 
planets in his sphere, and bends them to his 
laws — although the blossom and the verdure 
of Spring fade, yet the tree retains its vigour, 
and produces the more valuable fruit. 



SERMON V. 

» « 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF RELIGION. 

John, xiv. Ir 

Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe 

also in me, 

• . • t 

The world appears cheerfal. — The poor man, 
labouring for his bread, forgets all evil but the, 
-want which daily threatens him, and against 
which he daily toils ; a sigh may sometimes 
heave his breast, yet, when the day is finii^ed 
he dries his forehead, eats his crust with enjoy- 
ment, cheerfully stretches himself on his bfed, 
and in the sleep of health and innocence retires 
into a world of fancy, where there are pleasures 
suited to his' taste, where the arm of labour is 
not fatigued with exertion nor enervated by 
age. The rich man, exempted from the toil 
and pains of the penury that presses on his 
poorer brother, presents more palpable proofs 
of happiness ; his object is to remove the 
oppression, not of want, but of leisure, and, 
according to his disposition, he makes for him- 
self employment in the benevolence or the 
gaiety, in the business or the science of life. 
The young are happy in the frolics of infancy—^ 
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the aged are cheerful in promoting the well- 
being of the inexperienced. Thus society are 
apparently happy — the wide and busy scene 
is the kingdom of Joy, where she reigns, and 
sways in varied forais a sceptre of light over 
the hearts of men. Through the glittering and 
mirthful crowds Religion advances, placid in 
her mien, simple in her attire ; and before she 
announces her message, slie is deemed an 
intruder; but when, ascending the loftiest 
ground, she addresses to the aged and tlie 
young, to the active and to the gay, to the 
subject and to the throne, " Let not your hearts 
be troubled, believe in God, believe also iu 
Christ" — her audience melts away, unmindful 
of her presence; the timbrel and the dance are 
quickly resumed ; the wanton groups pursue 
pleasure round the field, and fill the air with 
boasting of their success. Little disheartened 
by neglect, and acquiring power from expe- 
rience. Religion stands, and to generation after 
generation repeats her message. Her per- 
severance is indicative at least of her sincerity. 
Let men, then, respect her motives, although 
they dislike her object, and consider whether 
her benevolence be weakness — whether her 
conduct be expressive of enthusiasm, or of a 
knowledge of the real state of humanity. 
Turn not away, saying, ' Where ignorance is 
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bliss, 'tis folly to be wise' — scowl not upon her 
wko would awaken you from your dream ; — 
if your present habit of thinking be indeed your 
bUss, the rational conviction of it will neither 
Iftssen nor embitter, but will sweeten and en- 
large the draught; 

L Men are not happy; their hearts are 
troubled. — II. The antidote to which Religion 
directs — Believe in God, believe also in 
Christ; 

.1. After the first and superficial glance which 
opens human society to us as a scene of hap- 
piness, let us prolong our observation, and we 
shall be satisfied that we have been deceived 
by an imposing, but a mere appearance. The 
joy that sparkles in the eye^ is too often the 
expression but of an adventitious excitement; 
the smile that lights up the countenance, is but 
&e effort of courteousness to disguise a heavy 
hBart : the splendid, are splendidly miserable ; 
the gay, are the thoughtless and foolish> who 
neyer ask themselves what they are, where 
they are, nor whither they are hastening — the 
Variegated and shining tribes, that sport in the 
sunbeam, absorbed in the enjoyment of their 
present sensations^, and are carried away by 
the lightest breath. As a creature cannot be 
sufficient of itself for happiness, but must be 
dependent on Him who preserves it in being 
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for every pleasm-able sensation and every emo- 
tion of delight, there is reason, antecedent to 
the observation, to expect that man, polluted 
with vice, is an object of the displeasure of 
his God — denied that happiness which is the 
reward of virtue, and doomed to subsist under 
privations that are the penal consequences of 
vice. This expectation is verified by expe- 
rience : happiness is the employment of the 
faculties of the soul on suitable objects. God 
is the suitable object — and from God men are 
separated ; they are ignorant of his nature, and 
of his government wilfully ignorant ; wherefore 
God hath departed from them, and hath left 
them but the gratification to be derived from 
the imperfect emblems of his excellency on 
works that are disfigured by evil. There is 
not, then, in the present sphere of man, any 
thing adequate to his happiness : he loves 
beauty, and grandeur, and novelty ; but the 
lines of beauty are broken, and her hues are 
tarnished — the amplitude of grandeur is cir- 
cumscribed — and novelty is not any where to 
be found : the scene that sheds awe or rapture 
on the soul, the motion and expression that 
charm, lose their effect from their sameness, , 
and become monotonous and vapid. Hence 
fancy, quitting the realities of nature and of 1 
life, flies eagerly to form circumstances and 
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combinations of its .own. Man loves to con- 
template virtue ; but virtue, in like manner, is 
imperfect, and no where to be beheld in its 
fulness, but in God. 

Emulation is the spring of activity in the 
world; from it originate all that is excellent 
in science and in art, all that . adorns and adds 
to the comfort of life; it rouses inactivity, 
imparts energy to our actions and perseverance 
to our plans ; without it, the world would be 
an unimproved wilderness, men would spend 
their days in a stupid dream, and depart worse 
than when they entered, the slaves of prejudice 
and of vice, less worthy to live, and less fit for 
eternity. Yet, beneficial and necessary as this 
great passion may be, it is obvious that it. is 
ever accompanied with painful solicitude, and 
generally followed by disappointment;: these 
aj'e its circumstances in those whose affections 
are well regulated, as well as in those who 
surrender their hearts . to the passion ; it sup- 
poses an uncertainty in the attainment of its 
object, and this involves a proportionate anxiety 
in the pursuit, and the eventual disappointment 
to all but the successful competitor. 

One man joins in the bustle of commerce, 
and devotes himself to the acquisition ■. of 
riches: he rises early, and sits up late ; he 
denies himself many of the gratifications. 
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perhaps the comforts, of life ; he projects his 
schemes with sagacity, and executes them with 
prudence ; his heart is in his work ; his inge- 
nuity is incessantly tortured to devise expe- 
dients ; his rest is broken by forebodings of 
misfortune, and every wind that blows carries 
to his alarmed ear tlie wail of shipwreck in his 
fleet ; every rain that descends, showers mil- 
dew on his crops ; eveiy sun that shines, darts 
a withering heat on his pastures. Success, but 
a momentary relief, tempts him to a farther 
hazard. Thus he flounders at the current, is 
alarmed when in deep waters, and is unable to 
remain when he reaches the shore. And in 
what a great majority of instances is he carried 
away ; how often are his apprehensions real- 
ised ! How often, at the close of a long life, 
do we find the industrious enterprising man of 
business, who had at one period succeeded 
beyond his expectations, stript of his honest 
earnings, and reduced from affluence to penury, 
surrounded by a needy family, suffering the 
hardest lot of the poor, or depending on others 
for a contribution reluctantly granted and un- 
graciously bestowed ! 

Another, whose emulation is more generous, 
or whose necessities are less pressing, enrols 
himself a candidate for honour : his early aspir- 
ings after praise are carefully fostered, and 
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are so directed, as to give vigour to his actings 
in that walk to which his taste prompts him 
to move. . Enamoured of Literature, he applies 
himself to merit her selectest favours ; jbtis time 
is judiciously divided and carefully filled up, 
liis studies are defined, his aiQusements yire^ re- 
gulated ; excesses and indulgences are avoided, 
and every attention taken to preserve the tw^ 
of his feelings, and to keep his faculties un- 
clogged in their exercise. Who but him.9ejtf 
can tell the fear with which he submits his 
juvenile efforts to the tribunal of the public ? — 
the palpitation with which he avv:aits tfeeir 
decision, and the sickening of heart with which 
he receives their faint praise, or unequivocal 
condemnation ? Or, should his early efforts be 
successful, how do they lead him to form anti- 
cipations, the falsity of which will only aerye 
to chagrin his too sanguine mind ! As he con- 
tinues his career, how is he doomed to witness 
the success of competitors less deserving thaji 
himself! And when at last, in the plenitude of 
his knowledge and the maturity of his powers, 
he judges himself qualified to coijie forward 
and form the public taste, and jregulate public 
opinion, he finds the office already filled by 
those who with unblushing audacity have com* 
manded the world to do hoqiage to their lofty 
pretension, — what ren^ains but that he retire. 
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disappointed, to wait the chance of advance 
raent to the station which others seem to him 
to have usurped ? 

Various men seek \'arious honours suited to 
their respective tastes. The youth whose lofty 
spirit and manly bearing constitute him the 
pride of his family, surrenders his whole soul 
to the fascination of the ' pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war !' With a moment- 
ary grief he separates himself from the embrace 
of his weeping mother, and, high in hope, 
enters on his career: there he waits, impatient 
for an opportunity of signalising himself, and 
deserving advancement ; the moment arrives, 
and he conducts himself in the emergency even 
beyond his own expectations ; he knows his 
merit, and looks for the acknowledgment of it, 
but he Jooks in vain : interest advances his 
compeers, and he is left to the mortification of 
a neglect that is equivalent to a disgrace. At 
length the eye of favour descries him, and he 
is promoted to a heig-ht on which his merit 
becomes conspicuous. Animated by the con- 
sciousness of his station, he advances to yet 
mightier eftbrts : and tiien the chance of war , 
lays him among the slain, stretches a cloud 
over his rising glory, and annihilates his flatter- 
ing promise ! Or, if less enterprising, he prefer 
to advance by favour, and secure the honour 
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without the hazard^ what a task does he under- 
take^ — how does he sell himself, and compro- 
mise all that is dignified in individual character, 
for that which is pended on the smile of his 
superiors, whose indifference or caprice, or 
frown of displeasure, alike overwhelm him with 
dismay! And when, avoiding or overcoihing 
every obstacle, he stands high in honour, shall 
not an insinuation, or a whisper, be sufficient 
to strip him of that to which he has no personal 
claim ? For, honours not acquired by personal 
merit, lose their character when the esteem, 
as expressive of which they were conferred, is 
lost. - 

And honour, when it is acquired, what is 
it ? Does it confer happiness ? Let it be re- 
membered, that when once the habit of ambition 
is formed, it cannot be laid aside till its object 
is attained; it will not rest while aught is 
above it ; and restless, therefore, miist the vo- 
taries of ambition be, until they reach the very 
summits of society. And, when thus elevated, 
is it, think you, happiness to have nothing to 
which we can look up ? To be conscious of 
our capacity to rise, to feel the desire in our 
breasts, and yet be convinced of the impossi- 
bility of being satisfied ? Do not the extremes 
here meet? In what respect is he more gra- 
tified, who stands with impatient, inefficient 
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energy on the pinnacle, than he who lies 
oppressed at the base ? Think, too, of the 
possibility of a reverse, and how the fear of it 
must embitter the expectation of those who 
tremble at disgrace more than at death — think 
of the effects of a reverse. He who falls while 
standing on the ground, may rise again ; but he 
who falls from the heights of ambition, falls to 
rise no more. 

Thus unhappy in these his public relations 
and pursuits, consider man in his private capa- 
cities. What more exquisite than the sweets 
of friendship!- — to esteem and be esteemed; 
to love and be beloved ; to have the heart of a 
brother, who can rejoice in our joy and sympa- 
thise in our sorrow, an ear that can listen to 
our moan, an eye that can encourage our 
drooping spirits ; an experience to admonish 
and to direct ; — to have a friend, the chords of 
whose soul are in unison with our own, who 
is as it were an extension of our personality 
and existence ! But does not the uncertainty 
of this tenure, as of the others, dash the enjoy- 
ment with apprehension ? Say, ye who have , 
experienced the sinking of heart attendant on 
the loss of man's esteem, the frenzy caused by 
his treachery and ingratitude, — whether the 
pure unmingled agony which subdues the soul 
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when you bend over the remains of him who 
was *' faithful unto the death," does not more 
than compensate the. luxury that ever flowed 
from confiding and united hearts. 

Sacred is the retreat of home, and sweet 
are the simple pleasures of unambitious inters 
course in our families. But in how few in- 
stances are these not sources of domestic un- 
easiness ! Do not these prey more on the 
heart, because they may not be revealed? 
And who is happy when the bosom of his family 
is not his home? Health is an indispensable 
requisite to happiness. But how precarious is 
the possession of it ? The dearest and best 
enjoyments of life are rarely united in the lot 
of one individual, though their sad reverses 
often are ; and what a picture do we contem- 
plate, when in one person we behold pemuyi 
disgrace, treachery, unkindness, and disease^ 
conspiring to make him wretched 1 

Consider that these evils come upon those 
whose hearts are possessed with love of the 
world — that the evils of the pursuit of wealth, 
come upon a spirit more or less avaricious—- 
the evils of the pursuit of honour, upon a spirit 
more or less envious, anxious, discontented, 
impatient, ambitious, and proud — and that the 
entertaining of these passions enervates the 
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resolution, and absorbs that strength by which 
the spirit of a man might sustain his infirmity. 
S,urely, then, man is not happy. 

But I must not here terminate the view. 
Does the happiness of man relate only to the 
things that now are — to the life that now is? 
Ah, no ! well woiild it be for humanity, were 
this the case. Unhappy as man is in his rela- 
tions to tliis world and his brethren, he is yet 
more so in his relations to etermty. The 
futurity that lies before him is dark, and fear- 
fully agitated. The light of hope may illumine 
and cheer him amid the gloomiest scenes of 
life, but it cannot penetrate the clouds that lie 
upon the grave ; the confines of the world 
are to him a precipice, from which he cannot 
recede ; the chasm into which he must plunge, 
baffles his scrutiny; and conscience whispers 
of calamities bitterer than earthly loss, and 
horrors worse than annihilation. 

II. The antidote to which Religion directs 
— Believe in God, believe also in Christ. 

" Who will shew us any good ?" is the cry 
of unhappy men. To what shall they resort 
for consolation? what expedients shall they 
adopt to pacify their troubled hearts ? To 
shield themselves from the fears of futurity, 
shall they deride them as weaknesses, and 
defy them as shadows ? Shall they encase their 
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hearts as with triple brass^ and, armed with 
obduracy, say * Peace' to their souls ? Such an 
expedient might avail for a time, while pro- 
sperity cheers, while health, and fortune, and 
festivity, and gay associates, stand as a firm 
phalanx around them. But shall these always 
stand ? Alas ! we have seen how transient and 
precarious is their support ; and when they 
withdraw, then cool reflection will unloosen 
the armour, and leave him, who vainly trusted 
in it, naked to the arrows of truth and of con- 
viction- Yes, there is an hour when the most 
audacious man feels himself helpless, isolated, 
and without defence, even in the midst of his 
strength : there are hours when his props are 
removed from him, and he tosses himself on 
his bed, neither able to think of futurity, nor 
to forget it. *' Then the strong man is as tow, 
and the maker of it as a spark ; and they both 
burn together, and none can quench them/' 
To shield themselves from the evils of life, and 
to support their hearts under them, shall they 
have recourse to Philosophy ? shall they dis- 
cipline their minds to insensibility, and aim at 
the attainment of a stoical grandeur ? Idle 
dream ! vain efforts ! Can man change his 
nature? Can he divest himself of sensibility? 
What is it he proposes, what is his object, but 
to induce a monotony of being, a mere vege- 
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table existence ? I would not say that he 
cannot, by circumspection, render himself 
superior to the common vexations of life : but 
the heavy trials that encompass him on every 
side he cannot make light of. His pride may 
hurry him from the public eye, ere he give 
vent to his emotions ; but his soul must weep 
and cry aloud, his heart must be troubled, 
although his cheek be unmoistened, and his 
tongue be mute. The heaviest bark is tossed 
on the heavy wave. Relinquishing the fruitless 
attempt to render his soul impenetrable by 
immersion in the fabled stream of Philosophy, 
shall he set himself to support his heart by 
more rational considerations and precepts ? 
The wisdom of these commend themselves to 
his approbation ; their fitness approves itself 
to his cool judgment. But in the trial, how 
deficient shall he find them ! they shall be 
around him a host of statues, all faultlessly 
correct, and resembling men, but destitute of 
life and energy — invaluable to the curious, but 
without value to the needy. No ; Philosophy 
wants the sanction that can control compliance 
in the season of temptation, and infuse tran- 
quillity in that of grief; a voice is wanting 
that can make itself be heard amidst the 
turmoil of passion and the cries of wo — This 
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is what Religion proffers, what she directs man 
to hear. 

There is a Grod — there is a Being, invisible 
to mortal eye, himself uncreated and independ- 
ent — the Creator, the Supporter, the Disposer 
of all things — a Being, who conducts in his 
management of this world a grand moral 
scheme, the origin of which he alone under- 
stands, the management of Which he alone 
comprehends, and the termination of which he 
alone knows. In his hands the events of time 
are but the means of a further end, an end 
which involves the happiness of man and the 
glory of his Creator. He is now the wittiess 
of all our doings, and he observes with a view 
to a judgment — he shall one day^ judge men, 
and reward or punish, according to their de- 
serts. He is infinite in knowledge and in 
wisdom ; he is possessed of every moral excd- 
lence ; he governs with justice, and with un- 
bounded* compassion ; he is " the hearer of 
prayer," and with particular attention listens to 
tiie cry of the poor, and regards the prayer 
of the destitute. He takes to himself, in an 
especial manner, the charge of executing judg- 
ment for the oppressed, of protecting the 
stranger, of delivering him who hath no helper 
from the hand of the spoiler: ** For the op- 
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pression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
now will I arise, saith the Lord ; I will set 
him in safety from him that puffeth at him." 
He is the Father of the fatherless, and the 
Judge of the widow, in his holy habitation. 
He raiseth up them that are bowed down ; he 
dwelleth with the contrite ; he healeth the 
broken in heart, for " he knoweth our frame, 
he remembereth that we are dust." If his 
wisdom saw it necessary to place so many of 
his creatures in an afflicted state, that state, 
however, he commiserates ; he disdains not to 
be their refuge, and to invite them, amidst all 
their troubles, to pour out their hearts before 
him. Those circumstances which estrange 
others most from them, interest him the more 
in their situation ; the neglect or scorn of the 
world expose them not to any contempt in his 
sight ; no obscurity conceals them from his 
notice ; and though they should be forgotten 
by every friend on earth, they are remembered 
by the God of heaven. The sigh heaved by 
an afflicted bosom, heard by no human ear, is 
listened to by him, and that tear remarked 
which falls unnoticed or despised by the 
world. 

There is a Son of God, who has equally the 
power of bringing man who hath departed from 
his Father, back to his presence, and of illu- 
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^lining our ignorance, of sanctifying our affec- 
tions, of admitting us to that communion which 
can satisfy the largest cajpacities of the soul — 
aSon of God, in whom the fulness dwells for 
the supply of the wants of humanity, who hath 
a fellow-feeling of our distresses, he himself 
haying suflfered in most respects as we do — a 
Son of God, '* who hath brought life and im- 
mortality, to light," who has the command of 
death, the power of raising from the dead, and 
of conferring a state of being free from all evil, 
and replete with bliss. 

What a soothing influence does the mere 
knowledge of these important facts &hed on the 
heart that- is dejected with the view of an in- 
fatuated and suffering world ! Sympathy here 
loses the violence of its emotion, and the heart 
of the benevolent finds some measure of rest. 
But let not men deceive themselves with the 
notion, either that the comfort which the ge- 
neral knowledge of these facts inspires is the 
comfort that they can afford, or that the mere 
knowledge of the character of God and of 
Christ can give a right to the relief which they 
can administer. The fact of the existence of 
God and of Christ, may be known to all the 
world, and yet all the world remain as desti- 
tute of personal consolation, as if in ignorance 
of the existence of these benevolent Beings. 
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Let it be remembered, that they are infinitely 
holy, and can have no intercourse with ini- 
quity ; and that my text enjoins man not 
merely to know, but to believe in God, and to 
believe also in Christ- — -to be fully persuaded 
of the fact — not merely to assent, but to 
consent to believe with conviction and since- 
rity, and of consequence to submit the mind to 
be reflated, and the conduct to be controlled 
by its influence. 

This is the antidote to which Religion di- 
rects. Of its efficacy we are not permitted to 
doubt. Not that it will directly deliver from 
the calamities of life, but that it will moderate 
them, and prepare us for them, and give us 
strength to endure them. The simple and 
direct effect of this belief is, that the world 
sinks in our estimation ; it is no longer the 
portion of man ; its good is no longer the chief 
good; its wealth, its honours, its friendships, 
and its pleasures, come to be viewed in con- 
nexion with eternity, with that state which 
infinitely surpasses the present, both in its 
duration and its nature, a preparation for which 
is accordingly the most obvious, and the great 
concern of the present life. Moderation of 
mind, then, in the estimate of earthly goodt is 
the natural result of this belief; and moderation 
in our estimate, moderation in our views, mo- 
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deration in our desires, moderation in the 
anxiety of our pursuit, and moderation in our 
solicitude and in our expectation, secures mo* 
deration in our disappointments. 

Religion prepares the mind for the evils of 
life — it teaches to regard the world as a scene 
of moral discipline, where pleasure is present 
to seduce y and pain to deter y from duty; with 
one or the other of which we are unremittingly 
assailed, and for either of which it is wisdom 
as well as duty to be prepared : it thus leads 
him who believes, to be ever active and expect- 
ing, to have ever in readiness for exercise 
those principles and affections by which the 
assaults of adversity are repelled, and the 
enticements of prosperity are resisted. It sup- 
ports the mind under calamity ; it puts to 
flight all that host of paralysing feelings which 
unbelief of a Divine Providence inspires, which 
the notion of fatality originates. It discloses 
the hand of a father dispensing severities, not 
as indications of wrath, but as chastisements. 
It presumes manliness of spirit, by securing 
the approbation of conscience ; and cheers and 
animates to endurance, by hopes of a future 
reward. It illumines the darkness that hangs 
over futurity, by displaying the solemn realities 
of judgment, of an endless bliss prepared for 
all who believe in God and in Christ. It 
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changes fear into hope, and dismay into ecstasy. 
Nor does Religion effect all this by the un- 
aided display of the truths about which it is 
concerned, but by introducing to a state in 
which God is well pleased with man, for the 
sake of Christ, and in which Christ confers, on 
those who are reconciled to his Father, all that 
renovation of principle and affection which is 
implied in the very capacity of appropriating 
this comfort. 

How blessed, oh God ! the man whom 
thou choosest and causest to approach unto 
thee; from whom thou takest not away thy 
Holy Spirit, and to whom thou impartest the 
joy of thy salvation. Under the privation of 
earthly good, he can possess his soul in con- 
tentment, and say, " The Lord gave, the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord." Under affliction, " I have received 
good at the hand of the Lord, shall I not re- 
ceive evil ?" When combined trials rage aromid 
him, and blight and destroy all on which his 
eye loves to dwell, and his heart to rest, he 
can look up with resignation to Him who guides 
the whirlwind and directs the storm, and say, 
" Though the fig do not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines ; the labour of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
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there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation." 

Religion ! what do the sons of men owe 
thee ? To thee we stand indebted for all that 
is pleasing in possession; and delightful in hope. 
Without theCy we are poor indeed. The ser- 
vants of vanity, the heirs of eternal death, who 
can calculate the amount of thy claims on 
our gratitude? who can present thee with 
an adequate return ? We will cast at thy 
feet our all — the homage of our bodies and 
of our souls — the devotion of our hearts and of 
our lives. Let worldlings neglect thy counsels, 
we will listen to thy instructions. Let others 
forsake thee, we never will; '* where thou 
goest we will go, where thou lodgest we will 
lodge." They who imbibe thy spirit, and 
practise thy precepts, elevate themselves above 
the evils of life ; strengthened by thee, not any 
thing shall move them ; or if they fall, they 
shall rise again, and, re-collected in virtue, 
stand stronger for their humiliation. Then, let 
the windows of heaven be opened, and the 
floods cover the earth, the ark of human hap- 
piness shall float securely on the troubled 
waters. Amen. 




SERMON VI. 

THE PRIVILEGES OF THE SONS Of GOD, 

John, i. 12. 

As many as Teteived him, to them gave he power to become the 

sons of Cod, even to them that believe on his name. 

In what does this privilege consist? It will 
appear by considering the import of the phrase 
' — ^the human race are the sons of God, the 
oiFspring of the omnipotent Creator, who " hath 
made of one blood the nations of men." In 
Scripture its application is restricted : in the 
Old Testament, for the most part to a parti- 
cular family, who procured the honourable 
designation for the purity of their worship, or 
their exemplary obedience ; in the New Testa- 
ment, likewise exclusively to those eminent in 
the world for piety and pure rehgion. But here 
it is employed, not merely as a title of distinc- 
tion, but as a figurative expression, conveying, 
by its various associations, correct ideas of 
their state and character. Thus, a son is the 
object of a parent's affection, to whom he looks 
up with filial reverence ; he is protected by his 
parent, and is the heir of his substance. Tlie 
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sons of God stand in corresponding relations 
to their Father : the privilege of becoming one 
of their number, consists principally in the at- 
tainment of his love, of his protection and care, 
of entertaining becoming affections tow^ards him, 
and of his inheritance. 

1. Of his love. All men, whether they be 
or be not sons of God, are the objects of his 
love. This is an important truth, which the 
language in common use among orthodox 
Christians is calculated to obscure. We hear 
the wrath, and the hatred, and the vengeance 
of God, spoken of in such an unguarded 
manner, as would lead one to think that the 
God of the Christians was the vindictive blood- 
thirsty instrument of the superstitious heathen^ 
and not the Lord, who is full of compassion, 
and gracious ; who is good to all, and *' whose 
tender mercies are over all his works;" 
" whose mercy is in the heavens, and whose 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds ;"-r-as if 
it had never been expressly declared by an 
inspired apostle, '' God is love." A zeal with- 
put knowledge for the doctrine of the atoncr 
ment, an over-anxiety to manifest the necessity 
of a Mediator, have been the sources of this 
error. Let us avoid it: while we maintain 
the necessity of the mediation of Christy saying, 
with Scripture, that '' no man eometh unto 
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the Father but by him ; neither is there sal- 
vation in any other, for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved ;" — while we ascribe to him 
the honour, saying, " Let all the angels wor- 
ship him," " Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing;" — yet let us never forget that the love 
of God is the fountain of our salvation ; that 
" God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-begotten Son;" that he hath " loved us 
with an everlasting love." It is true, indeed, 
that his justice intercepts in a great measure 
the rays of his love ; that fallen man walks in 
much darkness, and that his sins have deprived 
him of the enjoyment of the full effect of the 
love of God ; yet " God is love;"' and of that 
love, man, however rebellious, however de- 
praved, receives all the gracious effusions which 
are requisite to his state, and consistent with 
the character of the Divine Dispenser. Does 
not God " cause his rains to descend on the just 
and on the unjust?" Does he not cause the 
herb to grow for the service of man, that he 
may bring forth food out of the earth ? We 
are not, then, prepared to say that the privilege 
of becoming the sons of God consists in the 
attaining a higher degree of his love, but a 
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higher and fuller enjoyment of its effects. The 
hand of Divine justice, that was raised to 
punish, and that intercepted the beams of grace, 
is returned to its rest, and men no longer walk 
in darkness, but in the light of God's counte- 
nance : their sins no longer remove them from 
the streams of grace, but they drink of the 
" river of his pleasure;" and thus their hea- 
venly Father explains the nature of his love: 
'^ For a small, moment have I forsaken thee, 
but with great mercies will I gather thee : in a 
little wrath I hid my face from thee, for a mo- 
ment ; but with everlasting kindness will I 
have mercy on thee." ** I will heal thy back- 
sUding, I will love thee freely ; for mine anger 
is turned away." *' For this, is as the waters 
of Noah unto me : for as I have sworn that the 
waters of Noah should no more go over the 
earth, so have I sworn that I would not be 
wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee ; for the 
mountains shall depart, and the hills be re- 
moved, .but my kindness shall not depart fnmi 
thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace 
be removed, saith the Lord, that hath'mercy on 
thee." / , , 

2. Farther, the privilege of the sons of God 
consists not only in the enjoyment of his love, 
but of his solicitude, protection, and blessing. 
We mean not to intimate by this enunciation. 
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that he is unsolicitous or uncareful of those who 
are aliens to his family; the care of God ex- 
tendeth over all ranks of beings, animate and 
inanimate, rational and irrational, holy and de- 
praved. He cares for the flower that blooms in 
the desert, and the plant that vegetates in the 
cavern of the ocean. The beasts of the forest 
are his care; he hunts the prey for the lion, 
he provideth food for the raven. His care ex- 
tends over princes and over subjects, over rich 
and over poor, over civilised and over untutored, 
over saints and over sinners, yes, over the 
worst, the most degraded of sinners. Mark 
yon poor pagan worshipper! With silent tread 
he enters the darkened grove, and with op- 
pressed breathing, and fear in every attitude, 
hears his god in each leaf that rustles ; and 
now he is prostrate before his idol, and smites 
his forehead on the earth. Poor blinded 
wretch ! does the God of heaven care for thee ? 
O yes, for such he gave his Son. The solicitude 
which God exercises over his sons, and which 
constitutes a part of their exclusive privilege, is 
deeper than this; their prayers are heard ! To 
the voice of an alien, God's ear is heavy, for 
it is the sacrifice of the wicked, and an abomi- 
nation to the Lord. The iniquities of his child- 
ren are pardoned, and no longer separate them 
and their God ; their sins no longer hide his 
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face from them, so that he should not hear ; tb 
their cry he inclines his ear ; he protects them 
from whatever would eventually be an evil ; he 
preserves their souls amid the temptations with 
which they are environed, and the assaults of 
their infernal foes. No one plucks them out of 
his hand, he keeps them as the apple of his 
eye. Temporal and spiritual distresses, indeed,; 
often visit them, for ** whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth ;" but he blesses their afflictions^ 
and causes the dispensations of his providence 
to work together for their good. If oppressed 
with labour, it is that they may enjoy eternal 
rfe'st; if racked with pain and disease, that they 
may learn their dependence for happiness on 
Grod; if brought to poverty, that their affec- 
tions may be weaned from the trifles of time, 
and placed on those things by which they will 
be. enriched ; if humbled, that they may be 
exalted. 

3. While God thus blesses his sons with 
his love and care, they are rendered capable of 
entertaining becoming affections towards him : 
he superinduces in them a change of disposi- 
tion, which, from its nature and extent, is eni- 
phatically called a new creation, a regenera- 
tion ; and they are said to be '* born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God :" hence they are 
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inspired with right affections towards himself; 
they no longer entertain enmity against him, 
are no longer blind to the importance of his 
favour; the sense of it fills them with joy 
unspeakable ; and this is the children's song — 
" O Lord, I will praise thee ; though thou 
wast angry with me, thine anger is turned 
away, and thou comfortest me." " Behold, 
God is my salvation, I will trust and not be 
afi-aid, for the Lord Jehovah is my strength 
and my song; he also is become my salva- 
tion ; and therefore with joy will I draw water 
out of the wells of salvation." 

Towards his law. When aliens from God's 
family, they were averse to his law and loved 
sin supremely ; when born again, and admitted 
by adoption, sin, as an abomination to their 
Father, is an abomination to them ; they 
" dehght in the law of the Lord, after the 
inward man." " O how love I thy law," 
exclaims one of the elder sons, " it is my 
meditation all the day"—-" how sweet are thy 
words unto my taste, yea, sweeter than honey 
to my mouth" — " thy testimonies have I 
taken as an heritage for "ever, for they are 
the rejoicing of my heart." 

Towards his appointments. Prosperity is 
not suffered to harden their hearts, but the 
riches of God's long suft'ering, and patience. 
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^nd forbearance, poured out upon them, is 
caused, to lead them to gratitude and amend- 
ment of life. Adversity he causes to be re- 
ceived by them with humility and resignation. 
How different is it with aliens ! They do not 
see the superintending hand of a Superior, 
regulating with unerring wisdom every event 
for their benefit;, to them there is no consola- 
tion, — calamity generates discontent and de- 
spair ; to them the dispensations of Providence 
are as the waters of heaven upon the rock or 
upon the sand, — all is sterile, all is unpro- 
ductive. As the sons of God, the waters of 
heaven drop upon the pastures, and " the 
little hills rejoice' on every side;" "the pas- 
tures are clothed with flocks, the valleys are 
covered with corn, they. shout for joy, they also 
sing." In the hour of death it is given the 
sons of God to possess their souls! in peace, 
and thus to say, "I have waited for thy sal- 
vation; Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation." It is true that their affections are 
not altogether right in this world, and the 
dispositions of the ** family" are possessed/in 
different degrees by different members; — not 
any Jove their Father as they ought to love 
him, and the affections of some are very cold ; 
not any love his law as they ought to love it. 
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and they are daily transgressors in thought, 
and in word, and in deed; not any live under 
his providence as they ought to live, and they 
all fail in duly improving it ; yet they possess 
the spirit of children, and it waxes stronger in 
them day by day. It may be said of many of 
them, as was said of their elder brother, — they 
are " tender plants, and roots out of a dry 
ground;" but " thus saith the Lord, I will be 
as the dew unto Israel ; he shall grow as the 
lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon ; his 
branches shall spread, and his beauty shall 
be as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon ; 
they shall revive as the corn, and grow as the 
vine, the scent thereof shall be as the wine of 
Lebanon." 

4. Of his inheritance. " If children, then 
heirs, heirs of God" — "who are begotten again 
to an inheritance undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for them." This is 
the most important part of the privilege of the 
sons of God ; most important, because it re- 
lates to eternity, as directly as the others do 
to time ; most important, because it is the 
grand object of all the rest— God loves and 
protects, and sanctifies his children, that they 
" may be meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light." 

It is an inheritance of honour. Hearken, 
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my beloved brethren! hath God chosen '' the 
poor of this world, rich in faith and heirs of 
the kingdom ?" In this world, it is not compa- 
tible with the plan of grace that the sons of 
God be invested with the dignity to which they 
are born, or that they must necessarily live in 
poverty, obscurity, and degradation ; no, ex- 
perience shews, that how unfavourable soever 
wealth and rank may be to the cultivation of 
that temper which is characteristic of children, 
how dangerous soever the temptations to which 
they expose their love and fidelity, yet that 
many who are rich in this world, are rich also 
in faith, and that they who occupy the pinnacled 
of society here, are born to be heirs of the 
most exalted thrones in the kingdom above. 
But what are the titles, what are the thrones, 
what the honours of the children of time, com- 
pared with those of the sons of God ? Their 
titles are, '* the children of the Most High," 
^' a royal priesthood," ** a holy nation," '' a 
peculiar people," ** the judges of the world, the 
judges of angels." Their throne is the throne 
of Christ, their honours are the honours of 
immortality; they shall be arrayed in white 
robes, have palms in their hands, stand before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple. But these are the honours of 
a future state ; here, the children are in a 
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state of minority, and bear no indications of 
so exalted a rank beyond their brethren of 
mankind. The most splendid honours enjoyed 
by them in time, are not worthy to be com- 
pared with " the glory that shall be revealed." 
It is an inheritance of knowledge. Here 
they " see through a glass darkly," there " face 
to face ;" now they " know in part," then they 
shall " know even as they are known ;" the 
perception shall become clear, the understand- 
ing enlarged, the nature of God shall be more 
clearly displayed, the mysteries of redemption 
more fully disclosed ; and to their eye, and to 
every human eye, the government of Providence 
shall be more minutely exhibited than it hath 
been. Here the ways of Heaven are dark 
and intricate ; the understanding traces them 
in vain. Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed in 
errors, it becomes bewildered in the fruitless 
search, nor sees with how much art each wind- 
ing turns, nor where the " regular confusion" 
ends. There they shall be enabled to trace all 
the goings forth of the wise ; the subserviency 
of moral evil to the happiness of the universe ; 
of the reign of error, to the interests of truth ; 
of individual judgments, to public blessings ; of 
public calamity, to private welfare ; and the 
reciprocal action of the corruptions and misfor- 
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tunes of the church and its members^ for their 
ultimate good. 

^ It is an inheritance of happiness. There 
shall be no sin^ and so no misery ; '' there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crvine: ; neither shall there be any more pain, 
JthlVo^er .kings are passed Ly.' ks 
is an inheritance of happiness, not only as free 
from these positive evils, but as replete with 
positive bliss — all the faculties of the soul 
attuned to innocent and rational enjoyment, 
and subjects of ^ such enjoyment inexhaustible 
through eternal ages. There the inquisitive 
mind may expatiate with appetite sharpened 
by gratification, with curiosity more intense by 
indulgence ; with capacity unendingly enlarg- 
ing, with unending exercise among the works 
of God. There the benevolent heart may wing 
its way to distant worlds on errands of mercy — 
its sympathies more refined, its sphere of ac- 
tion the universe ; there the thoughtful may 
wrap themselves in unrelaxed, unvarying . con- 
templation ; there the . devout may wander in 
the paradise of God, and drink deep of the 
river of life, yield themselves to intercourise 
with him more intimate and more durable, and 
receive visitations of his grace more abundant 
and more rich. 
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Such is an attempt to speak of the privileg;e 
of becoming the sons of God. But to think or 
to speak aright here, who is able for these 
things ? who knows the value of this privilege? 
Sinners ! ye do not know, for ye know not the 
need of a Saviour — ^Believers ! ye do not know, 
for ye know not yet the blessedness of heaven 
— Glorified Saints ! ye know not, for ye know 
not the misery of divine wrath in hell — 
Angels ! ye know not, for ye never fell — Son of 

God ! Yes, thou knowest, for thou didst 

pay its price. 

II. The Person by whom this privilege of 
adoption is conferred. 

He is declared, in the beginning of the 
chapter, whence our text is taken, to be God — 
the Creator of all things, and the Fountain of 
life. " In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. All things were made by him; in him 
was life, and the life was the light of men. 
That was the true Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. He was in 
the world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not. He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. But 
as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to such 
as believe on his name." By being in the 
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world, we are not merely to understand his 
omnipresence, for in the fourteenth verse it i§ 
added, *' And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us." He^ as the Mediator, confers 
all the blesings which constitute this privilege — 
the fruits of the love and favour of his Father. 
That which excludes men from receiving the 
full effects of the love of God is, that they have 
transgressed his law, and (entailed on themselves 
the punishment of transgressors. There is an 
impossibility, arising from his moral attributes, 
that God should act towards men while guilty, 
as if they were innocent; should make them 
still the full partakers of all the blessings of his 
love : for example, were he to do so, it would 
be injustice to tUp rest of his intelligent crea- 
tures, for it would shew them that his law 
might be infringed with impunity ; and, by 
thus weakening its sanctions, be to them a 
temptation to sin. His equity required that 
here the innocent should hot suffer for the 
guilty; his benignity required that here the 
'happiness of myriads of beings should not be 
endangered, that they should not be tempted 
to sin, and exposed to its misery, for the sake 
of the inhabitants of this small world. In this 
crisis, the Person mentioned in our text came 
forward — ' My substitution will remove these 
obstacles to the manifestation of thy favour ; 
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when the Son of God is lifted up as bearing 
the sins of the transgressors, what a display 
shall it be to a wondering universe, of the awful 
consequences of rebellion!^ — The dignity of my 
nature ! The death of the Son of God for sin / 
The punishment of that revolted globe through 
everlasting ages, would not be such a powerful 
manifestation. Here shall be no injustice to 
the rest of thy creatures, for here the motives 
of thy law shall not be weakened ; here shall 
be no violence to all thy benignity, for here the 
sanctions of thy law shall be strengthened.' 
That God, who delighteth in mercy, accepted 
the proposal. Jesus Christ became incarnate, 
suffered the penal consequences of sin, and thus 
it became consistent with the love and holiness 
of God his Father to make transgressors the par- 
takers of all the blessings of his love — and thus 
to confer on those who believed on his name, the 
enjoyment of the fruits of that love. All the 
blessings which flow from this source he confers, 
not only by having opened up the channel, but 
by directly dispensing them. He is exalted to 
God's right hand ; there he presents the 
prayers of those who believe on him, and inter- 
cedes for them. " As the high priest of the 
Jews (says the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews) entered into the holy of holies to 
intercede for the people, so now Christ, as he 
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•hath obtained a more excellent ministry, and as 
he is the Mediator of, a better covenant, hath 
not entered into the holy of holies made with 
hands, but into heaven itself, to appear in the 
presence of God for us." The plea of his 
merits procures an answer in peace. 

He protects them from evil ; for the super- 
intendence of providence is committed to him ; 
he is '* Head over all things, in heaven and in 
earth, to his church." He regulates the machi- 
nations of bad men, and of depraved spirits, 
saying, ** Hither shalt thou come, but no far- 
ther." He subordinates their plans to the inte- 
rests of those who believe on his name. In 
this character, too, he blesses to believers what- 
ever is incident to their lot. He inspires be- 
coming affections towards God, his law, and 
appointments. Having received from the Fa- 
ther the promise of the Holy Ghost, he sheds 
forth on them, and regenerates them by his 
Spirit, and imparts to them the necessary sup- 
plies bf sanctifying grace ; **For this cause he 
loved the church, and gave himself for it, that 
he might sanctify and cleanse it" — ** that he 
might present it ^to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
but that it should be holy, and without 
blemish." 

He confers eternal life — virtually as the 
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Saviour, who procures acceptance on high, and 
formally as the Awarder of the judgments and 
mercies of God to the children of men. He 
hath power given him over all flesh, to bestow 
eternal life. When death sets free the soul of 
the believer, Christ sends his angels to welcome 
their sister spirit to the realms of heaven. He 
is invested with power to raise the dead : at 
the judgment, he presides, and introduces 
those who believe on liim to glorious, unfading, 
perfect bless, with this sentence, " Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world." 

ni. In the last place, the text directs our 
attention to the mtatis through which this pri- 
vilege is acquired — the receiving Jesus Christ, 
or the believing on his name. The meaning 
attached to " belief," in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, is very simple — assent to 
truth. The creation of the world, the deluge, 
or any events transmitted with adequate evi- 
dence, are said to be believed, and the significa- 
tion of the term, as thus applied, is instanta- 
neously intelligible. By believing on the name 
of Christ, it is understood, in the language of 
Scripture, believing the whole system of re- 
vealed truth, and that part of it in particular 
which relates to the plan of redemption. It 
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therefore implies, belief of the fallen state of 
man, of his danger, of his utter inability to 
deliver himself, of the consequent necessity of 
a Mediator ; of the validity of the claims of 
Jesus Christ to this office, of his suitableness 
and ability, of the efficacy of his expiation, and 
of every other particular connected with his 
character, or involved in the scheme of grace. 
The belief itself, or the act of the m^nd, is 
explained by "trusting," ** fleeing," *' enter- 
mg," which are used as equivalents to the 
word " believing." Thus, when Jesus Christ 
is represented as a refuge, belief is expressed 
hy jfteeing to him; as a door, hy entering; *^ I 
am the door; by me, if any man enter, he 
shall be saved ;" as a precious comer-stone, a 
sure foundation, faith is called resting on him ; 
and, when conceived as a free gift, expressed, 
as in the text, by receiving him. 

Receiving Christ, is opposed to rejecting, 
and so is expressive of a cordial acceptance. 
This supposes a deep conviction of the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin, and of the necessity of a 
Redeemer ; and is an exercise of all our facul- 
ties : not simply an assent to the genuineness of 
his character, a mere exercise of the judgment, 
depending on the degree of attention and sa- 
gacity employed, but the embracing, with the 
heart and affections, of him, and of the way of 
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salvation through him. Hence, the belief that 
the offer of Jesus Christ made to mankind in 
general, or a simple persuasion of the mercy of 
God in Christ, and of Christ's ability to save 
all that come to him, is not the receiving here 
raeotioDed — it is the belief, that he is under the 
indispensable obligation to believe on Christ — 
it is the appropriating Christ, and the particular 
application of him to the case of the believer — 
which is the characteristic of this faith, and 
which distinguishes it from that mere assent 
to testimony, which is common to it and to 
every other species of belief. 

When receiving Christ is represented as the 
means of attaining the adoption of sons, it is 
not to be understood that the privilege is 
conferred on account of the moral value of 
faith ; the explanation of the term by the word 
receiving, is indicative of this ; and it is evident 
from the general tenour of Scripture, which 
declares, that by the merit of any work, or 
act of mind, " no flesh living can be justified." 
Faith is necessary, but only as it hath been 
appointed of God, who, in conveying his mer- 
cies, arranges the mode which seems to himjil. 
The fitness of faith is made to consist in this, 
that by uniting the sinner to Christ, it becomes 
the means through which the benefits of re- 
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demption (of which adoption is the amount) 
are conveyed. 

I have thus directed your attention to the 
privilege of becoming the sons of God, as the 
principal topic in the text ; and shortly to the 
two subordinate ones, the Person by whom it 
is conferred, and the means. Who then among 
us are the children of the Most High ? We all 
profess, by our. appearance in his house, to be 
the members of his family ; but, were our elder 
Brother now to burst on our eye, as once he 
appeared in the Isle of Patmos, his voice as the 
sound of many waters, his countenance as the 
sun shining in his strength, and laying his 
right hand upon each, to ask (and he can make 
the conscience hear), '* Why camest thou 
hither ?" — alas ! how many of us would fail in- 
attempting to shew the legitimacy of their 
adoption, even their faith ! Is it possible, think 
ye, my friends, that the very best amongst us — 
they whom we love for their benevolence — they 
who give all their goods to feed the poor — they 
who devote their energies, their talents, their 
substance, their time, to the interests of reli- 
gion, and the support of charity — who have a 
heart to feel, and feet to run, and hands to 
communicate in every case of distress — is it 
possible that they should be found secretly. 
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perhaps unconsciously, trusting to their own 
righteousness for acceptance with God, des- 
titute of the saving faith of Christ ? Is it pos- 
sible that their splendid virtues are not the 
graces of the Spirit, but the imitations of 
Satan ; not the evidences, but the obstructions, 
of justifying faith? Oh! it is a solemn ques- 
tion. It haftgs like a northern blast over the 
blossoms of spring, and threatens a blight of 
all that we account most lovely. It is between 
God and the conscience — examine yourselves. 

How abashed would ye stand, ye lukewarm 
professors, when called upon to produce your 
titles of adoption ! You are of tJie number of 
those who yield up their minds to the calls of 
the present moment, and give themselves little 
concern but to walk within the demarcation 
of external decency which the lax morality of 
the world has defined. An easy compliance 
this. Your natures, not more vicious than other 
people's, seldom prompt you to transgress ; and 
the manners of society, and regard for your 
characters and the habits of life, are amply 
sufficient to counteract occasional inclinations ; 
you pass along, neither applauded nor con- 
demned. But what is your faith ? You do not 
impugn the doctrines of revelation ; no, you 
refrain from denying the claims of Jesus. Yes 
-'—but what is this assent more than the assent 
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of indolence? what is thy silence more than 
the silence of indifference ? " These things saith 
the Amen^ the faithful and true Witness^ the 
beginning of the creation of God : I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold noir hot : I 
would thou wert either cold or hot. So then, 
because thou art lukewarm, I will spew thee 
out of my mouth." ** He who is not for me, 
is against me." Thou hast no claim to the 
privilege of the sons of God. And how speedily 
shall your plea be rejected, ye speculative be- 
lievers! By reading, and disputation, and 
attention to the ministers of religion, ye have 
made yourselves acquainted with the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and you boast of the privileges 
of your creed ; you are able to refute the cavils 
of the heretic, and to meet the objections of 
the infidel; and ye are not lukewarm, — your 
zeal is ever ardent ; you are ever prepared to 
defend the faith, in season and out of season. 
Yes } '' But I have a few things against thee, 
because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing ; and 
knowest not that thou art wretched and mise- 
rable, and poor, and blind^ and naked." Ye are 
rich, but not toward God ; rich in knowledge, 
but not in the knowledge of Christ; your 
wisdom is of the earth, earthy — it puffeth up, 
it hath filled you with spiritual pride, it hath 
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led you to the farthest possible remove from 
that humility of mind, and that docility of 
little children, without which not any can 
enter into the kingdom of God. Ye are in- 
creased with goods, but not with the good 
things of the Spirit. Ye have need of nothing 
but of saving faith — here ye are poor indeed: 
your faith is speculative, not operative ; the 
faith of the head, not of the heart ; the assent 
of the judgment, not the consent of the affec- 
tions : ye have believed in Jesus Christ, but 
ye have not received him : ye can reason of 
the depravity of man, and of his need of a 
Saviour, but ye do not feel your own depravity 
a burthen too heavy to be borne ; it never 
lays you in the dust ; you do not feel your 
own need of a Saviour, for ye iinow not that 
ye are " wretched, and miserable, and blind, 
and naked." Were this privilege communicable 
to such as you, it would be (says the apostle 
Peter) communicable also to fallen angels, for 
they too believe. 

The question recurs. Who then amongst us 
are the children of the Most High? The text 
presents the criterion— to such as receive him, 
to them gives he power to become the sons 
of God — to those, who not only believe the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal 
life, and that this life is in his Son, but who 
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receive it as a true and a faithful saying ; who 
welcome Jesus Christ as of God, '* made to 
them wisdom, righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption ;" who, under an un- 
feigned and an abiding sense of the guilt of 
their state, of the misery of their condition, 
and of their utter inability to relieve them- 
selves, receive Jesus Christ as the desire 
of their souls, repose implicit trust on hi» 
atonement, surrender their understandings to 
the regulations of his Gospel, their hearts 
to the purifying influences of his Spirit, 
their practice to the control of his holy law. 

To conclude: Might we now penetrate 
into each other's hearts, we should perhaps 
descry in the breasts of some, a doubt arising 
as to the fact of their adoption. My brother I 
quench not the Spirit. Of this uneasy state 
of mind there must be some cause, independ- 
ent of the occasion afforded by the present 
address — seize the doubt; grapple with it 
while it is yet tangible, ere the sophistry of 
Satan dissipate it ; study it, with the earnest- 
ness and fidelity of him who feels that his 
eternal destiny may depend on the result 
of his investigation. Perhaps it is only the 
apprehension of a humble, self-abased Christ- 
tian soul — perhaps it is the Spirit of God 
knocking for the last time at the door of ah 
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unregenerate, long-deluded heart — in the one 
case, the resolving your suspicion will ob- 
viously contribute to your comfort; and in 
the other it may contribute to your salvation. 
Oh! where the consequences involved are so 
momentous, let there be no trifling, let there 
be no delay. 

Glory to Christ ! Praise him, all ye 
people ; praise him, my soul, who hath deli- 
vered thee from death, thine eyes from tears, 
thy feet from falling ; praise him, all ye hosts 
of heaven, praise him, who hath given us a title 
to heaven, and a fitness for it ; who hath intro- 
duced us to the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. To him, who hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father, be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever ! Amen. 



SERMON VII. 

THE PITY OF THE SAVIOUR. 

John, xi. 35. 
Jesus wept. 

The manner of the intimation is striking — it 
is. so abrupt and so simple — I think it beau- 
tiful — a specimen of correct judgment, and of 
exquisite delicacy. An eminent ancient critic 
selects the words of Moses, *' Let there be 
light, and there was light," as an example of 
the genuine sublime. The Gospel of John 
would have presented him with my text, as an 
example of genuine beauty. The incident is 
most interesting. An ordinary biographer 
would expatiate ; he would exert his eloquence 
to work it up, and display it, attired in the 
language of admiration and sentiment. The 
historiographer of Jesus Christ makes no effort ; 
the subject did not require any; it was felt. 
It was also understood ; and therefore it is 
left to support itself : the attempt to aid, would 
be to impair its effect. 

" Jesus wept." Wherefore? He had. lost 
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his friend, but he had come to Bethany to 
bring him back to life, and had told his dis- 
ciples that he was glad, for their sakes, that 
the decease had happened ; glad, for the oppor- 
tunity it aiforded him of conviQcing them, by 
a splendid miracle, that he was indeed sent 
of God. Knowing it to be certain that his 
friend would soon be restored to his society, 
and that by a means calculated eminently to 
command the faith of his followers, Jesus could 
not be thus moved because of the death of 
Lazarus ; accordingly he betrays no emotion 
when the intelligence is communicated to him ; 
and it is not until he arrives in the presence 
of the bereaved relatives and attendants, that 
he weeps. His tears are not the tears of 
disconsolate but of sympathising friendship. 
This is evinced by his present grief. The 
relations had not the most remote idea of the 
restoration of their brother, and mourned as they 
who had no hope. Jesus knows the restora- 
tion to be certain ; but this knowledge, which, 
if possessed by the "relatives, would convert 
their sorrows into rapture, is not to be inferred 
from his demeanour. He does not display .the 
complacency of the man who knows an import- 
ant secret ; he preserves no marked compo- 
sure ; he is conspicuous in his grief; in the 
afflictions of his friends he is afflicted; their 
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causeless sorrow is the cause of his; it is 
sufficient^ because they suffer, that he should 
suffer with them. Pity is a primary element 
in the constitution of our Saviour's character. 
The truth is important. Let iis search for the 
evidences of it, not in one isolated instance, 
but in the purposes of his grace, in the history 
of his life^ and in the offices of his ascension. 

I. The purposes of his grace. "Although 
the purposes of God present to the eye of man 
a dark and mysterious aspect, yet to a pious 
observer they afford a liberal occasion for the 
exercise of devotional feeling — for the exercise 
of humility, of adoration, and of gratitude. 
Their sovereignty inspires the former, their 
benevolence the latter. That benevolence does 
not appear, to the scrutiny of man, to be so 
uniformly stamped upon these purposes as 
sovereignty, is attributable to the imperfect 
perception of man, certainly not to a limitation 
of the attribute in God ; wherever benevolence 
is evident, it is so prominently observable as to 
indicate itself to be a leading, not a minor, 
feature of the mind of the Eternal. But what- 
ever difficulties there may be in comprehending 
the purposes of the Godhead, and by whatever 
ingenuity we may reconcile these difficulties, 
there are not any to correspond with them in 
our apprehension, when we direct our study 
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of the united Godhead to the second Person — 
to his actings as the one God— to his actings 
in the official character of the Redeemer of 
man: in this capacity, his proceedings are all 
palpably intelligible and benevolent. If there 
be in them any thing that passeth knowledge, 
it is the height, and the depth, and the length, 
and the breadth, of the goodness from which 
they emanate. If, with those that have of- 
fended, his ways are not as our ways ; if his 
thoughts towards an apostate family are not as 
our thoughts ; if the difference be as the 
height of the heaven above the earth ; it is 
because his love and pity are the attributes of 
an infinite, not a finite being. Man, ere he 
enters on a work of magnitude, sets himself to 
form his plans of procedure ; he deliberates 
and reasons ; selects the expedients that are 
calculated to compass his end, and rejects those 
that would disturb his arrangements, defeat or 
modify his success. Deity designed creation 
to manifest his glory in the happiness which 
he should diffuse through it. It is foreseen 
that, in one interesting department, man will 
mar the design. Is he, then, excluded as an 
ill-adapted means, and is he consigned back to 
the anniliilation from which in purpose he had 
been summoned ? No : infinite pity melts to- 
wards his unfitness, and accommodates infinite 
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purposes to him, because he will not coincide 
with them — 'Divine Pity, indeed ! and inasmuch 
as this is the pity of the Godhead, it is the pity 
of Christ. 

Man punishes the violation of hU laws ; he 
considers it expedient and just ; expedient, 
to deter from imitation — just, because the 
relation between him who enactR and him 
who obeys is that of implied contract, in 
which the former stipulates the blessings of 
good government, and the latter engages, 
under penalty, his obedience. The penalty 
is proportioned to the a^^avation of the 
crime. Further, it is an innate moral feeling, 
that a neglect of duty towards a superim- 
by whom we have been benefited, merits 
a heavier punishment, than a corresponding 
degree of neglect towards one whose conduct 
has not furnished him with a claim on our 
gratitude. According to the estimate, exten- 
Tsively and minutely calculated, do men appor- 
tion crime and penalty to one another, and 
have the approbation of their conscience that 
they are doing that which is right. 

The works of creation, in the natural and 
moral government of the world, devolved 
upon Christ. He foresaw the apostacy of 
men; he saw their violation of his law, and 
displaying an example of rebellion to all the 
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principalities and powers of lieaTea. He saw 
it expedient to malte them the victims of 
exemplary puQisliment. He saw them of- 
fenders without any provocation ; the wantoa 
violators of the laws of Him, who, as their 
Creator, and Preserver, and Rewarder, was 
entitled to their obedience ; their rebellion 
prolonged, and their aversion widening, and 
assuming the darkest complexion of ingratitude. 
He saw them arrogant, unreasonable, contu- 
melious, and inveterate in their tcangression. 
He saw that the penalty was incurred ; that 
punishment, condign punishment, would be 
just; and he saw that the punishment must 
be inflicted. Does he turn away, and in the 
conviction of the propriety of their fate, seek 
for complacency under the regret of surrender- 
ing them to it? Such might be their conduct 
relative to each other, and that without be- 
coming obnoxious to any charge of obduracy 
of heart. But the pity of Christ is not as 
the pity of men. In the equity of their 
punishment his mind did not find rest ; he 
did not cast his look around him, to descry 
an excuse, by which, without agitating his 
complacency, he might leave them alone. 
Pity was no secondary attribute of his nature ; 
it held its first rank, and swayed all his 
energies to devise an expedient through which 
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men might be rescued from their merited 
ruin. 

Further, there are objects from which man 
naturally revolts: his aversion he cannot ex- 
plain ; he cannot assign any cause for the 
disgust ; it is natural ; he is constituted under 
it. The power of these natural prejudices 
is as strong as the cause of them is inex- 
plicable. Now, the Scriptures, in explaining 
the character and nature of God by remote 
resemblances that are to be found in the 
mental and physical constitutions of men, 
exhibit him as endued with aversion, bearing 
some analogy to that - to which we have 
referred; and that this aversion has sin for 
its object ; he hates it with a perfect hatred. 
Such is his nature, that he cannot look upon 
sin but with abhorrence, and this, irrespective of 
its consequences on his creatures. Christ, thus 
essentially holy, beheld men contaminated with 
sin, and contaminated in a high degree; all the 
powers of their minds debilitated, all the affec- 
tions of their souls depraved, all their appe- 
tites vitiated, and all their '* members instru- 
ments of unrighteousness." Ah, what a revolt- 
ing spectacle to his eye ! We are accustomed 
to look upon it, to see sin within us and without 
us ; and were we even sinless beings, this fami- 
liarity would weaken the horror of our aver- 
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sioQ. How unmitigated, then, must have 
been the keenness of the abhorrence, in the 
mind of Christ ! how calculated to hurry his 
thoughts away from this world, to seek relief, 
in forbearing to think of the unsightly vision ! 
But his pity was here likewise paramount, 
it was the leader of his actings towards men ; 
their misery presented itself to his eye, in 
conjunction with their loathsomeness ; the one 
repelled, and the other more powerfully at- 
tracted : he distinguished between the sin and 
the sinner, and by this separation rejected 
the one in consistency with his holiness, 
and accepted the other through the power 
of his pity. Thus, from eternity, " his delights 
were with the sons of men." He saw them 
growing worse and worse, aggravating their 
guilt by their daily sin ; and under all the 
increasing oflfensiveness of their hearts and 
lives, his thoughts towards them were not 
thoughts of wrath, but purposes of grace ; 
and " he saw that there was no man, and 
he wondered that there was no intercessor, 
therefore his arm brought salvation." He 
saw the world devoted to destruction, he saw 
that men had not any means of escape, any 
means of atonement, any means of improve- 
ment; he saw that their fellow-creatures of 
a higher order were also without power to 
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d«jhi6ve th^ high enterprijje of the r^emptfett 
of th?eir youtiger brethtett — and iti the awfbl 
crisis, the pity ikt^t dwelt ia his breast, and 
led him to ^^omxaisefate^ led him also to aid« 
There was bidf one Way, s^id only bae who 
could avail himself of it ; he Was the persoti ; 
and the M^ay Was to endure the punishment. 
He devoted hitoself to the woric of asi^uining 
the nature that Waiii most offensive to him, 
and it! this nature to endure the sUfferingil 
equivalent to those that Would constitute the 
punishment of the world. 

Of thus displaying in their most frightftil 
views the cotisequenceii of sin ; of .thus ob* 
viating the necessity of personal punishDixeht ; 
of thus making man the fit object of moml 
improvement ; of thus re-exalting him tb his 
native dignity, fend to the re-enjoyment of 
his native happiness— oh, what amazing pity! 
God, to assume the nature of his ciheature*-^ 
God, as a man, to become in this liature 
obedient to his law — as a man, to ifeuffer iii 
this nature the sentence that he had himself 
pronounced ! And with what an enlargettient 
of design, with what a perfection of plan ! It 
was not enough to entertain the disposition 
to assist, he mUst also devise a means of 
felief ; it was not enough to purpose a present 
deliverance from punishment, he must purpote 
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also the re-establishment of forfeited happi- 
ness! — and these purposes are not the extra- 
vagancies of an accidentally excited and mo- 
mentary commiseration, they are cherished 
from eternity to eternity — they are the immu- 
table purposes of the eternal Son of God, 
the nnexaggerated expression of his habitual 
feeling — 'feeling that possessed him in heaven, 
and possessed him on earth. 

II. From the history of his life, he inti- 
mated his design, in abundant pity, imme- 
diately after the foreseen apostacy happened : 
he gave to our progenitors a general promise 
of mercy ; he selected a family to whom he 
multiplied his intimations ; and vv-hen this 
family increased and became a people, he 
instituted among them a comprehensive series 
of religious rites, calculated to keep alive the 
knowledge of the important truth. To pre- 
figure the manner of the fact, and to explain 
its principle, he sent prophets to predict the 
time and circumstances of his advent." At that 
time, and in the midst of those circumstances, 
he became incarnate. 

Of the pity of the Man Christ Jesus, who 
is ignorant ? Although his state be changed, 
his nature and his character retain their iden- 
tity, the same in the execution that he was 
in the purpose, the same on earth that he 
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was in heaven. And although the evidences 
of this are in their kind different, yet of their 
kind are they equally full and satisfactory. 
it is impossible to enumerate them all ; it is 
difficult to select amoog them. The design 
of his life, and the depth of his humiliation, 
we have already noticed, and have illustrated 
from them the greatness of his pity, in pro- 
posing by such means to administer relief to 
men. The station of life which Christ selected, 
is an evidence of the prevalence of the same 
principle in his nature. He was born, and 
he moved, in the humblest rank. One design 
of this was, doubtless, to intimate the nullity 
of station and wealth before God, in the nature 
of his religion, which consisted not in the pomp 
and expense of its manner of worship— which 
respected not persons by their external cir- 
cumstances; but a further reason was, to 
dignify and console the class constituting the 
greater portion of society, which appears to 
be doomed by the providence of God to a 
large share of hardships, and which is cer- 
tainly doomed, by the more elevated of the 
species, to the degradation of contempt. He 
might have come with majesty : the heavens 
might have been opened wide ; thunders might 
have shaken the earth, and a voice of words 
have summoned the nations to behold their 
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God; but the compassionate Jesus came not 
with splendour: " Ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor." He was 
born in a stable and laid in a manger ; he 
permitted the reputation of being a carpenter's 
son ; he lived in obedience, and with habits of 
industry, under the humble roof of an obscure 
mechanic ! What Christian is there, however 
high, that does not admire this compassionate 
condescension ? But what high Christians are 
there, who would imitate his example ? Ah, 
they would find iit a difficult service : and if 
the little step from their puny elevation be 
so impracticable, what an estimate must we 
form of the strength of that pity which carried 
Him who was high above the height, to a 
depth so low from the throne of God — to 
the cottages of Nazareth ! Let no poor man 
repine, or say that God hath forgotten to be 
gracious. Remember, that Christ was poorer 
than the poorest of the earth; that " he had 
not where to lay his head;" that he became 
poor, to comfort the children of penury ; that 
he dignified poverty above riches, meanness' 
above rank. 

The tenour of his deportment. He went 
about doing good ; human wretchedness every 
where met his eye, and in every instance 
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excited his coitipas9ioli> and called forth his 
energy. He did not excuse himself from being 
active and benevolent because he had not 
much of this world's substance wherewith to 
clothe the naked and feed the hungry : *' silver 
and gold had he none^ but such as he had 
gave he unto them ;" he had services of kind- 
ness to bestow, and these, graciously conferred, 
speak with more force to the heart Of the dis- 
tressed, than thousands of gold and silver. He 
acted not so much under the sense of duty^ 
as under the suggestions and promptings df 
a sympathy which was not to be controlled, 
towards a right object, and which made it 
as his meat and his drink to relieve them 
that suffered. How powerfully it operated at 
the death of Lazarus ! My text intimates that 
it brought him to Bethany to administer kind- 
ness to the bereaved relations, at the hazard 
of his life ; and he now stood publicly weeping 
with them, and consoling them, preparing to 
convert their sorrow into joy by a mighty work^ 
the fame of which would spread throughout 
Judea and all Jerusalem, and would rouse the 
activity and malice of those who sought an 
opportunity of putting him to death. 

Another expression of this tenderness, un- 
availing indeed, but yet deep, is recorded in 
St. Luke : *' And when he was come near, he 
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beheld the city, and wept over it, saying, If 
thou hadst knowti, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace I but now they are hid from thine eyes." 
These words were addreesd to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, who had had the oracles of God 
committed to tliem, when the rest of the world 
were left to the suggestions of unenlightened 
reason. The way of life and salvation was 
exhibited to them in their daily sacrifices, and 
more especially by those oiFered annually on 
the great day of atonement; they had been 
taught by a long 8ucce.ss!on of prophets, who 
were divinely qualified and commissioned to 
make known to them the will of God ; 
above all, they had now been privileged to 
hear the Messiah himself, and to see all 
his doctrines confirmed with the most stu- 
pendous and most unquestionable miracles. 
These were such advantages for the obtaining 
of eternal life, as no others ever enjoyed : 
blessed with them, they had made void the 
law, and established their own traditions, as 
of superior obligation. Instead of hearkening 
to the prophets, they persecuted tliem with 
death ; and instead of yielding to the wisdom 
and authority of the Messiah, they imputed his 
miracles to a confederacy with the devil, and 
incessantly plotted to take away liis life, and 
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within the space of four days th6y were to fill 
up the measure of their iniquities by effecting 
their murderous purposes/ Their sin is em- 
phatically detailed in his memorable words on 
another occasion : *' O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee : how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and 
ye would not !" Yet when he was come near, 
and beheld the city, he wept over it, saying, 
'* If thou hadst known, even thou," &c. &c. 
And yet another instance demands our notice : 
it is the speech while he was suspended on the 
cross, and to his disciple respecting his dis- 
consolate mother ; even the pains of death 
could not so absorb his mind as to exclude 
feeling of commis^ation for his bereaved 
parent. 

I mention, further, the character of his 
miracles. It certainly was in his power to 
adduce supernatural events in all the depart- 
ments of creation ; yet he confines himself 
almost exclusively to one, to that one by which 
his workings contributed directly to the alle- 
viation of human wretchedness. When bis 
countrymen demand of him a sign of his 
being sent of God, he does not order the sun 
to stand still, nor the mountains to be removed 
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— he breathes on the victims of disease, who 
have crept to his path, and they leap up, and, 
running before him, joyfully proclaim the com- 
passion and the power of the Prophet, I shall 
not multiply particulars. In this way it was 
that he demonstrated himself to be the same 
personage, although in altered circumstances, 
who from eternity viewed with infinite pity 
the apostate sons of men. I have contem- 
plated him in his pre-existence and in his 
incarnation: let me proceed to view him, 

III. In the offices of his ascension. When 
our Saviour had suffered, the just for the unjust, 
and had raised himself from the grave, as an 
evidence of the acceptance of his sacrifice, and 
a proof of the great fact of the resurrection of 
the bodies of men, he prepared to re-ascend to 
his glory. It might be expected, that when 
he left the world he would lay aside the 
nature of man — would depart as he entered, 
having one nature. Had he done so, how 
much would our joy and our comfort be abated ! 
We should approach to him with sentiments 
of gratitude, and with some measure of con- 
fidence, at the recollection of his having once 
been a partaker of humanity; but we could 
not draw near with holy boldness and assur- 
ance, as unto a brother. Heaven would lose 
much of its attraction, much of that which 
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causes us to look to it as indeed our home, if 
Jesus were th^re simpJy a^ the second Person 
of the Godhead ; and much of our joy bere^ 
aJker would be impaired, were there no beatific 
vision of the human person of the Saviour, 
He perceived all this ; he perceived the influ- 
ence which the retaining of his humamty would 
have on the present assurance and confidence, 
and on the future bliss of his people; and, 
devoted as he was to them, he laid not his 
assumed nature aside, but ascended with it, 
before the eyes of a great multitude, i»tP the 
heaven of heavens. 

He hath ascended to be the Intercessor of 
man, and to be the Dispenser to him of texn" 
poral and sfnritual blessings. This was neees- 
sary to complete man's salvation: althpugti 
pardoned, he was not sanctified ; he was still 
polluted with sin; still, unfit for communion 
with his reconciling God; still unworthy of 
approaching the throne of spotless purity, and 
of procuring by prayeic the supply of his wq^nts j 
he was stiU wicked, and *' the prayer of the 
wicked is an abomination to the Lord/' Sin 
separated between him and men, so th5,t he 
could not bend his ear to their cry. Jes^s saw 
thus excluded from access, the men whom hfi 
had redeemed — thus, although pardoned, un- 
blessed ; and in the continued e:x^vcise of km 
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divine compassion, he assumed the office of 
their Intercessor. He can approach at all 
times, and, taking his stand before the throne, 
he directs the prayers of his people to be pre- 
sented through him : the blessings they require 
he asks for himself, and, receiving an answer 
from the Father, who heareth him always, he 
confers them on those unworthy and polluted 
petitioners who meet at his back. 

He hath also undertaken, in compassion for 
man, the administration of providence. He ia 
" Head over all things to his church." To the 
welfare of his people, he subordinates all the 
events of the natural and of the moral world. 
He is now perfect through suffering, to bring 
many sons to glory. And how well fitted he 
is for these important offices ! From his throne 
in the heavens he looks down, and perceives all 
the events of the world ; and he sees into the 
breast of every man, and knows his secret 
scHTOws and his spiritual necessities, as well 
as his external distress and privations, and 
perceiving these, he understands them. He 
knows, by experience, the nature of human 
trial; and "in that he hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able also to succour them that 
are tempted." He knows the heart of a 
stranger, seeing he was himself a stranger; 
he has also the disposition to assist, for he 
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is not ashamed to call us brethren. Wheii 
arduous duty demands an exertion that we 
feel ourselves little able to make, he notices 
our disheartening and despair, and sends his 
angel to strengthen us with his own strength. 
When affliction is ready to overwhelm us, and 
when our faith is failing, and we cry, " Lord, 
help us, else we perish," he comes on the 
troubled waters, and, stretching out his hand^ 
supports his weak disciples. When tenipta- 
tion assails, and our foes are about to carry us 
away captive, his arm rescues the prey from 
the mighty, and his Spirit regenerates his 
exhausted soldiers. When the last enemy 
comes upon us, his Conqueror is nigh ; faith 
and hope and joy are imparted to fit us for 
the desperate struggle. The departed of his 
people he welcomes to heaven, and wipes away 
the tears from their eyes ; at the morning of 
the resurrection he raises our bodies, and 
changes them to fit us for the joys of eter- 
nity. 

Such are the offices of the glorified Jesus ; 
such the compassion, such the pity, he displays 
in his ascension. His manner of manifesting it 
is suited to his state ; and while on the earth 
he stood in tears by the tomb of a departed 
friend, and consoled the sisters, and summoned 
the dead back to their society — now, he 
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watches over the ashes of his people; he pours 
consolation into the heart of the bereaved ;' and 
the time is coining, when he shall speak the 
word, and the grave shall surrender its unnum- 
bered dead, and the body shall be restored 
to the longing soul, and father and child, and 
child and parent, and husband and wife, and 
brother and sister, and Jonathan and David, 
and the friends that stuck closer than brothers, 
shall be united to part no more, by Him, in 
whose breast emotions of friendship circulated 
so warmly, the friend (sacred name of the 
devout family of Lazarus. 

Love him, sinners ! — love him, trust him, 
imitate him. Oh, let the infinite compassion 
of Jesus melt your hardened souls! Ah, how 
long has he stood and wept at your hearts, 
the tombs of virtue and religion ! how often has 
he called the dead in trespasses and sins to 
come forth, and ye will not revive ! . Yet once 
more, by his ambassador, he cries, " Come 
forth." Ye may never hear it again; oh, then, 
may he now put his Spirit in you, that ye may 
live : " while I yet prophesy, may there be 
a shaking, and may the bones <:ome together, 
bone to his bone;" " Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
and may they stand up an exceeding great 
army." 
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Love him, saints ! Let the tnemoiy of his 
compassion to you, while ye were yet in your 
sins, and since your deliverance, warm youi" 
gratitude. Let the grateful sense of what his 
compassion has done for you, stir you up to 
sympathise with his people when they suffer^ 
and with his cause where it is weak, or where 
its enemies cruelly assail it. 

Trulit in him for all blessings, ye who are 
spiritually cast down ; trust in the Lord, and 
stay yourselves upon your God. Ye> on wfacmt 
the world frowns, look upwards to that Sover 
reign of the world, who endured its extreme 
malice, and can thus comprehend your situa- 
tion, and understand your feelings. 

Imitate him : I will follow in thy footsteps^ O 
thou compassionate Son of God I I will go about 
doing good ; I will visit the £attherless and tiier 
widow in affliction, resort to the obscure haanta 
of indigence, and if I cannot contribute of mf 
subsUnce, I will contribute of my sympathy,, 
to alleviate the sorrows of my feUowrCreatuitei 
I will weep with them who weep. I witt 
shew the unfortunate, whose minds are filled 
with jealousy and suspicion of the world, thai 
all men are not unfeeling ; will shew the poor^ 
that all men are not arrogant— the bereaved> 
that they are not solitary--^ the dejected, that 
they are not comfortless — the weak, that they 
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are not without help — and the aged, that they 
are not despised in their years. 1 will be com- 
passionate to the faihngs of my brethren, will 
not censure harshly, nor interpret uncharitably, 
nor resent inexorably. I will remonstrate with 
affection, and receive back to my arms the 
brother whose head droops with emotions of 
shame : I will not triumph in his acknow- 
ledgment, will not ungenerously exult in his 
conviction, but will hasten to dry the tear of 
his penitence, and to screen his confusion from 
the rudeness of the world. I will be com- 
passionate to the souls of men ; will instruct 
their ignorance, will correct their misapprehen- 
sions and their errors : will lead them in the 
paths of piety ; will aid their uncertain steps, 
and myself shew them the way, through reli- 
gion, to acceptance at the throne of God ; and 
there, when I shall myself appear, I shall hope 
fbr forgiveness in Christ, through the exercise 
of that compassion, to which, in imitation of his 
example, I have disciplined my own heart and 
practice. Amen. 



SERMON VIII. 

THE LOVE OF GOD. 

Luke, xi. 42. 
The Love of God. 

Than this, no other moral duty has occasioned 
greater controversy. The different aspects 
under which different minds contemplate God — 
the varied manner in which, accordingly, they 
apprehend the relations that subsist between 
him and his creatures — ;the strong expressions 

which the extremes of Enthusiasm and of 

i.. .. .... ..« 

Stoicism have employed in illustrating and 
confuting their respective views — and the great 
import^ce of a subject which involves the 
honour of God and the character and extent 
of rational obedience — have conspired to impart 
to the discussions relative to this duty an 
acrimony and a warmth that are perplexing 
to the inquirer, and to the devout mind are 
productive of little improvement. One lesson 
is to be learned from the very existence of such 
controverey, namely, the fallibility of human 
reason. No degree of native vigour, and no 
extent of cultivation, can secure from error. 
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The wise man and the fool are both infants 
in intellect; if the one is destitute of strength 
to bring him up to truth, the other is destitute 
of strength to stop himself at the goal ; he flies 
beyond, into an extreme as remote as that at 
which the weakest of his brethren stop short. 
Let it be our study, in all things pertaining to 
godliness, humbly to follow the revelation with 
which we are blessed, and to take care, that 
while we do not neglect its intimations, we be 
not guilty of perverting them, to the support of 
opinions for which we may have conceived an 
overweening attachment. 

I shall direct my attention successively to 
the 7iature, the dutt/, and the advantages, of 
loving God. 

I. The nature of love to God. This affec- 
tion, after the deduction of peculiar and adven- 
titious characteristics, is essentially the same 
as love to a fellow-creature. It is not the 
exercise of a new faculty, but only the new 
direction of a natural and universal capacity. 
Men are so constituted as to be capable of 
loving goodness wherever it is perceived ; they 
love it in their fellow-men \ and, in my text, 
Christ reproves the Pharisees for not loving it 
in "God. The term itself it is impossible to 
define ; as it is impossible to define hatred 
or desire, or any term expressive of a 
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simple idea ; all that can be said is, what it 
implies, and what axe its circumstances. It 
implies the perception of amiable qualities, aod 
an esteem of these; it is accompanied with a 
desire of being loved by its object, and with 
a delight in the consciousness of possessing 
his love. These implications and accorapaJii- 
ments are common to the affection, whoever 
may be its object. But in no case will it be 
found thus simpJe ; in extrinsic matters, addi- 
tional feelings unite themselves to it, so that it 
every where presents an appearance more or 
less mixed. Thus, in the love of God, that 
contemplation of his character which inspires 
love, will at the same time inspire many other 
feelings beside desire and delight, but aU 
differing from those which would originate in 
contemplating the character of a fellow-iaortal. 
For, althougJi the perception of similar pro- 
perties be the foundation of the love in both 
cases, yet with respect to Giod these properticB 
subsist in a Being bearing to us relations, the 
thought of which banishes from the feeling the 
incUnation to advancement, annihilates its pre- 
sumption, puts an awe upon the spirit, and 
disposes the whole mind to a mood sedate and 
placid. In addition to reverence, gratitude will 
be inspired ; for, with Uie perception of his 
goodness, its direction is manifestly perceived 
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to be exerted towards the worshipper-^ con- 
ferring on him life, and health, and agreeable 
sensations, placing him in a world in which he 
is surrounded with so much of what is beauty 
to the eye and music to the ear — bestowing on 
him moral and intellectual dignity, and training 
him up to enjoy a higher state of action and of 
blessedness. The perception of the goodness 
of the God he loves, thus personal in its direc- 
tion, will excite gratitude in his bosom. To 
these, too, year will be added. " Perfect love," 
indeed, " casteth out fear" — slavish fear; for 
to love perfectly, obviously supposes that God 
is not apprehended as an enemy, but a God 
" well pleased." But, in the present state of 
being, such perfect love is too rarely attained 
by any ; perfect, absolute assurance of pardwi, 
seldom or never obtained. 

Ignorant enthusiasts may on this important 
fact deceive themselves, and others as ignorant 
as themselves ; but a rational, humble Chris- 
tian will always be conscious of a holy jealousy ' 
lurking among his hopes ; and that God whom 
he devoutly loves, he will also fear. Irre- 
spective of apprehension from the displeasure of 
God, there will be a fear of offending him, 
merely because he is good : hence that expres- 
sion, " There is mercy with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared." Not loved, but feared. 
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And of this the experience of another Jewish 
saint is illustrative : after receiving by vision 
from God the most decided intimations of his 
goodness, the patriarch was afraid, and. said, 
'* How dreadful is this place !" Thus^ then, 
these three feelings, of reverence, of gratitude, 
and of/ear, naturally and so invariably accom- 
pany the feeling of love, so mingle with it in 
time and in order, as to constitute one com- 
plex affection, the component parts of which 
will vary in their proportion according to the 
Constitution of the minds of men, and will pre- 
sent a varied* aspect, according to their habits 
of thinking. 

Inattention to this has given rise to two 
errors : one, of considering the love of .God to 
be entirely disinterested, God to be loved 
merely in himself, irrespective of his relations 
— the other, of considering him to be loved 
only as related ; thus identifying the love of 
God with man's reverence, or his gratitude, or 
his fear. Each is partially right, and each is 
wrong. The genuine love of God is distinct 
from, but invariably connected with, these 
feelings, by which the one and the other are 
mutually dependent and augmented. They 
may be distinguished, but are never to . be 
separated. 

The degree in which God is to be loved, is 
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intimated in the commandment, " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind." 
This does not forbid the setting of the heart on 
any'Other object ; it only inculcates the loving 
of God with that sincerity which shall lead to 
the dedication of every faculty to his service. 
It prohibits every species of love that would 
seduce the mind and heart from their allegiance 
to him ; but against the love which is com- 
patible with this allegiance it is jiot an enact- 
ment. Jesus Christ intimates this in the an- 
nunciation, " He who loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me." Where- 
fore, connexions may be the objects of love, 
but not of supreme attachment. Indeed, the 
love of God implies the love of the creature; 
it implies a right appreciation of his goodness ; 
this goodness is most conspicuous, and most 
impressive, in the enjoyment of the gifts of his 
providence; and the enjoyment of these im- 
plies the love of them. The ardour of this, as 
of every affection, depends very much on con- 
stitutional temperament. In a particular man- 
ner it requires to have its seat primarily in the 
judgment. It has little of passion in it. As 
in the friendship of men, that which is ostenta- 
tious and extravagant can seldom be calculated 
on for its permanency, so it is in the love of 
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God : that which i# equable, pvavme^ b^t to 
be durable. The sunuaer ^eam flowB calmly : 
tb# winter torrent # udd^nly rises, and mid^ 
denly wbside^. Amid^sft tiie ordinary event* of 
life, th^ Ipve of God will rather ni§Jt ihtm 
ejccite a rightly constituted mind, 3nt }et not 
tho»e who are dertitute <rf the lovo of God, p«f» 
vert this to the pacifying pf their oon9ci«no€«« 
Although thi^ affection ie not to be e9tu»aled 
in every ewe by the vi^dnesm of internal feoU 
inge, yet in ^ome ca«e§ it i*. He who i* of ^ 
phlegmatic habit, and equable in hif state of 
mind, ought not to apply nwh mterion to Mm* 
self; but be who is aanguinie, eaay of excite*^ 
ment, ^uweptible pf impre^isiw, in hie ottter 
reJationij^, certainly ought to expect bimaelf to 
be the eame in hii^ relation to God ; if he be 
not, it i» obvious where the cauise muat lie ; it 
i8 not in his c<m^tituti9n, it is not in the cha- 
racter of God— it must be either in thi^ desti- 
tution or the deficiency of love* 

The ^^pr^m^ of thin jk>ye is i^ected by 
the same causes whkh aiS^t itn 9fdour. 
Warmth is to be expected in the language of 
the man who fi^la warmly. But 9uch warmth 
of language may^ uttered hy the fanatic^ be 
assumed by the impo^fter : such expr^sion 
cannot be implicitly trusted to. ** This there-r 
fore iis the love of Opd (eays an apostle), that 
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we keep his commandments." Men are careful 
of not offending the individuals whom they 
love ; they conduct themselves with delicacy 
aod with caution in their intercourse with one 
another. The devout man is in like manner 
careful of not oifending God: " How shall I 
do this great wickedness, and sin against^him ?" 
j» his language in the hour of temptation. 
While men refrain from doing any thing whicb 
might give offence, they are eager to do every 
thing that will communicate pleasure, to the 
persons whom they Jove. The devout man is 
likewise diligent to keep the commandments of 
God, that, by so doing, his Father may be well 
pleased. A jholy life, therefore, is the natural 
and the unambiguous expression of love to 
God. 

To acquire this love to God, a habit of con- 
tempJatiiig him in his works, and of referring 
aU enjoyments and hopes to him, is indispen- 
sably necessary. It is thus that men become 
the companions of God ; that they are at times 
with him ; that their native repugnance to in- 
t^oourse is gradually allayed, and that, when 
dux ofc^tacle is removed, the excellencies of the 
Divine character operate without obstruction, 
impress with their native force^ and kindle love, 
with its accompanying emotions, in the breasts 
of ihem who were alienated in all tlieir hearts. 
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To this ^id, farther, devout reading is emi^ 
nently conducive ; thus the sentiments of the 
author confirm or correct those of the indivi- 
dual ; new ideas are added, new directions of 
thought furnished for relieving the monotony of 
his contemplations, together with an example 
of appropriate language in which to embody 
reflections: for his own benefit or for tihat oif 
others. 

Devout society ought to be frequented. A 
contemplative religion, a religion of Quietism, 
must be guarded against; it is both defective 
and useless. Men should hold intercourse with 
God, not only in secret but in public, that their 
love maybe cherished. Associating with the 
experienced, will procure countenance, direc- 
tion, and encouragement. The smoking flax 
may expire when distributed in portions and 
kept to bum separately ; when brought together,, 
the portions mutually impart heat to each others 
till the collected heap becomes kindled. 

But with whatever diligence and sagacity 
we may set ourselves to cultivate this affection; 
our endeavours must prove abortive unless dod 
himself kindle it within us. He is the fountain 
of virtue; from him all oursmust be derived: 
he is the God of love, and must inspire our 
hearts with love to God : he is the Author* of 
all the goodness with which we are enduedi 
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the Author of " every good and perfect gift." 
To him, therefore, let us earnestly pray. 
" Keep yourselves in the love of God by pray- 
ing in the Holy Ghost," says the apostle. Let 
us implore his Holy Spirit to " shed abroad the 
love of God in our hearts."' That you may 
pray with sincerity for this grace of the Spirit, 
I shall consider — 

II. The duty. of loving God. I must apply 
myself to one or two objections. 

1. Is it possible to love God? He is invisible 
— he is not the object of any of the senses. But 
do not men love those whom they never saw ? Are 
not the patriot and the philanthropist the objects 
of our affection, although they lived many ages 
before our birth? But what, of those who are 
seen, is the object of love ? Is it not the 
internal worth, of which their features and 
their actions are indicative ? Are they not 
mental qualities that are the objects of ra- 
tional love as founded on esteem? — God, then, 
may be the object of love, although invisible, 
if there be evidence of his possessing amiable 
attributes. 

2. That God is a being so infinitely exalted '^| 
above us, that it is impossible to love him — t^^ 
that the only feelings we can have towards 
him, are reverence, gratitude, fear, &c. — but 
that love is an affection which the magnitude - , 
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of the dietance subsisting between him and 
men annihilates. 

Now, it is a sufficient answer to such asser- 
tion, to adduce the declarations of those who 
feel and cherish this affection. The saints of 
Grod in all times, and particularly those inspired 
men who wrote the Scriptures, speak not only 
of reverencing God, not only of fearing God; 
not only of giving €rod thanks, but likewise of 
loving him. Therefore, to assume that these 
various terms are synon3rmous, is a merely gra- 
tuitous piece of casuistry to set aside the most 
palpable testimony: it is to call upon thent 
who advance, to deny their consciotrsnesn: 
And tiiere is nothing unreasonable, bop unphr** 
losophical, in the idea of this love, to warrant 
such an absolute rejection of the declis^-atiofns 
of the best of men. 

Men are so constituted, as to have a cap<k 
city tS loving momi and intellectual excellences 
and the degree of their love is proportioned < to 
the degree in which this excellence is appareat^ 
Where, then, this exicellence is perfect, tike love 
will be most devoted. Is there any reascHi 
why it should not ? why it should be in Ope- 
ration throughout ti!^ immediate links, but 
should stop at the highest ? It is indeed true 
that the love which any of his creatures cm 
bear toward Grod, must be inadequate; mvst 
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be infinitely IdcIow his merit ; but the same 
holds true of every affection that we entertain 
with respect to him. And if such be a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the notion of love to God, it 
is a sufficient reason, likewise, for rejecting the 
notion of gratitude and fear and reverence. 

It has been objected, farther, that God in 
himself cannot be the object of such love, for 
that no one thing is in itself the object of any 
of the affections : persons are loved and feared 
only as connected with a something farther, 
that is, with happiness. 

Now, our Creator hath graciously appointed 
that the exereise of virtuous aff'ection should be 
accompanied with happiness ; but this is ob- 
viously a distinct arrangement from that by 
which the affection is adapted to its object as its 
proper end : such an adaptation there must be, 
or there could not be any affection. Our com- 
mon phraseology supposes this, and common 
sense is the most efficient weapon with which 
to repel such fanciful subtleties. God, then, 
can be the object^of love. And in this bare 
possibility is there not involved the most impe- 
rious obligation ?— for, to say this, is but to say 
that men have been constituted for this end. 
What a duty, then, is that for which men were 
obviously created ! what an obligation does this 
impose on them ! and what a sin is that, of 
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which it can be said— It is directly a vioiatioi^. 
of nature ! 

Consider, ferther, what a claim God has <m 
his rational creatures for their love: how justly 
he is entitled to it. His person contains Hver 
perfection of all excellence. I acknx)wledge 
that the infinitude of his nature- and attributes 
removes^ him from our comprehension, -^nct 
excludes him so entirely from our usual habitis 
of association and of sympathy, that we 'are 
nbt affected duly with such a Tepresentatidnv 
as we should be were it respecting a fellow^ 
creature. Conceive, then, for a moment, ^ome 
of the attributes of GUxi in a human being : thfe 
powers of his understanding are faultless — hi» 
affections are innocent — he is subject toiwy 
Weakness of anger, nor of irresolution, nor of 
imprudence, nor of tenderness,-^— he is abso- 
lutely correct and upright : witness him actively- 
employed, and the wisdom of his. proceedings^ 
is only equalled by the benevolence of i;heir 
design: self-interest is not descried among tbid 
mdtives of his conduct ; it ibja line ofb^nefic^nft 
endeavours ; on these all his energies 6re ben* ^ 
—to the promotion of these all hiii:^<dyi{Mliiti^ 
arei ^subonfinated — ^his activity is unwe^ftriied^ it 
irf^esti him i^th ttn'omniptesehcr.' 'T«?^hlill*^' 
lever quarter^ observatidBi ils^direetedv there At^ 
the intil tiplying proofo of his inighty Hbei»|*ift*y< 
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Is it possible to conceive a iellow -creature thus 
endued, and thus engaged, without lovti^ faint ? 
Surely that heart is unsusceptible of impressions 
of mora) beauty, dead to all that is morally 
grand and imposing in character, which could 
contemplate even in fancy such a human being, 
and not feel itself glow with ardent love. 
Raise we, then, our conceptions higher, and 
view these properties in God — have they not, 
in this more elevated view, a more exalted 
claim on our love ? Are we not impelled by 
every generous and just consideration to love 
this increased excellence with a proportionably 
increased love ? or, if it be impossible to present 
him with an adequate increase, ought we not 
at least to present him with all that we can ? 
to " love him with all our hearts, and souls, and 
minds ?" This duty is expressly enjoined in 
the word of God : so that whatever may be 
our opinion of the obligation that is to be 
deduced from general reasonings, it is impos- 
sible not to understand the obligation conveyed 
in the injunction " Thou shatt love the Lord thy 
God." The command is explicit, and the sanc- 
tion unambiguous. 

But we shall not estimate duly the obliga- 
tion, if we consider the duty as isolated. Every 
duty is connected with others, which it involves 
as antecedents and consequences, so that it is 
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impossibte ti> toUcIi: one part of the' chain* witli* 
out affecting the whole; This is eminehti j die 
case with the duty of love to Qod ; it is -thfe 
first link of obedience ;' remove it, and the 
whole falls. There is no right discharge of any 
duty, where this is not in the hearth This is 
the principle of acceptable obedience, flence 
it is said, that *' love is the fulfilling* of the 
law." Consider, then, that whatever obliga- 
tions there are upon us toi perform the duties 
which we owe to our neighbour, as to our- 
selves, these united obligations press on ui 
directly to perform the duty of loving Crod ~ a 
duty which does not stand' alone, with its indi-^ 
vidual sabction, commanding obediende^ biit 
fearfully backed by all the sanctions that attach 
to all the parts of the wide system of moral 
requirements. The love 0f God was a charac- 
terising feature in the obedience of Christ; faiA 
Father's glory was that to which he devoted 
himself; and he is the pattern after which we 
are bound to copy. He manifested the ardour 
and sinedrity of his love, by the magnitude, and 
constancy^ and perfection, of his obedience* 
That we may do the same, let us attend^ in the 
third place, to- 

III. The adVsmtaggs 6f tov^ to G«d.: This 
fi^st adH^ts^^I sjNlU nieittiod,^ is itft sCipe^ 
rionty IU» d mt^irat ptmdlpte^' -I--^^ vM to 
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repeat what I have already stated concerning 
this as a necessarj' principle lo the acceptable 
obedience; I speak now of its comprehensive- 
ness as a principle of action. It is a principle 
shtcere, constant, universal. 

The man who acts under this motive, will 
act sincerely. Strangers to it may be influ- 
enced by sinister motives ; they may act me- 
chanically, and go their round of heartless duty, 
induced by self-interest or impelled by fear : 
the man who is actuated lo obey the comniand- 
ments by love, will do nothing with indiffer- 
ence ; the duty will spring from his heart, and 
will carry him with such rapidity on his path; 
that unworthy motives will not be able to over- 
take him ; he will delight to run in the way of 
God's commandments, when his heart is en- 
larged. 

It is constant. There is ifio liJiie in which it 
will not influence. In poverty it will restrain 
from theadoption of any scheme of aggrandise- 
ment that miglit be displeasing to God. In 
abundance it will keej* the heart from being 
" lifted up" to forget him, and will lead us to 
honour the Lord with our substance, to conse- 
crate to bis service all we possess. 

It is universal. Compare it with any other 
principle of conduct — with humanity : this leads 
to the performance of nluch splendid duly, of 
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miich useful service ; the man who acts under 
U/ and yields honestly to its power, will be 
venerated and loved by his brethren, and will 
iave the proud gratification of seeing multi- 
plying monuments arising around him of the 
uiighty success he is achieving ; he will pais as 
a good man indeed. But is it not obvious, that 
the principle on which he acts is defective; 
that it bears only on his duty to his neighbour ; 
that it has no necessary connexion with his 
duty to God, and a very remote connexion with 
his duty to himself? And hence it is that the 
character of " a generous gbod-heiairted i^an," 
destitute perhaps of all religion, and the slave; 
it may be, of intemperance or sensuality, so 
frequency occurs, and is a favourite with the 
world. Bat love to God, while it leads to the 
zealous observance of the duties of piety, will 
lead to the not less zealous performance- of the 
whole law of God. It will incite to every Ser- 
vice that can please, and deter from ev0ry act 
that can ofiend him— whether these acts and 
services be persolial or relative ; for it is the 
nature of the affection to lead them who cherish 
it, to study above every thing the pleasure 6i 
those who are its objects. 

'Consider, farther, how powerfully . it contri- 
butes to the happiness of life. The desire of 
happiness is planted in fevery bres^t ; all g^v^ 
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themselves to the pursuit of it, but all re- 
turn disappointed. Even its most successful 
votaries, were they honestly to consult their 
breasts, would acknowledge an aching void, a 
distressing sense of poverty, which the gauds 
of ambition and of pleasure may enable them 
for a lime to forget, but which no created good 
can remove. Yet, in the universe of a bene- 
volent Deity, there must be a something 
adapted to this insatiable desire ; and that 
something it is impossible to conceive out of 
God ; every thing else can be but a means ; 
he alone can be an end. Our instinctive 
feebngs thus lead us to him. Where he is 
the object of love, there is happiness ; for the 
causes that interfere with the enjoyment and 
mar the comfort of men, are the disappoint- 
ments of the expectations which they fondly 
_ cherish ; but where the expectations are sub- 
ordinated to the love of God, their failure 
can little affect our peace ; and of the expect- 
ations formed from God, there can be no dis- 
appointment. 

But, as I have mentioned, the love of God 
is never found alone in our breasts ; it is ever 
accompanied with other feelings. Thus, the 
view of his character which inspires love, will 
inspire contentment and resignation ; every lot 
in life will be replete with happiness, and 
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every dispensation of providence will be a 
visitation of comfort. The pilgrim i^bo climbs 
the roughest path, and endures- the heaviest 
storm,' will not turn back disheartened and 
despairing, buty uncemittiiig in his efforts, the 
opposition will only animate him; while the 
charm which operates within 'will preserve him 
placid and cheerful, and prepared for every 
reverse. How base the character -of that 
rational being who is destitute of the love of 
Grod! ' What a revolting chasm is there in his 
religious feelings and moral principljes ! How 
will he excuse himself for this deficiency ? He 
was made to love God — God is infinitely 
worthy of being loved — why, then, is he thus 
unjustly deprived of his due ? • Why- is this 
restraint placed on the moral capacities of 
the heart ? why are they thus perverted ? And 
if love be absents must not those • feelings with 
which it is usually accompanied be absent 
atlSo? must there not also be the -want of 
reverence and fear, and of gratitude? Is it 
possible to conceive a moral character more 
degraded ? are there any terms to describe it — 
any language strong enough to stamp on it the 
honest indignation of a virtuous mind ? 

To eonclude. I have endeavoured to lead 

you through this subject^ and^to render your 

• Bo^ons of thi$ great duty more definite. Know- 
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ledge^ like faith, without works, is ** dead. " 
•' They who know, and do not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes. " It will not serve any 
purpose, that our knowledge, by attending on 
the preaching of the word, be extended, and 
our ideas of divine things rendered more dis- 
tinct, unless this improved knowledge sink 
deep into our hearts, purifying them, and regu- 
lating the deportment. Let those of us who 
have formed a clear conception of the love of 
O'od, 45ee that we realise in our hearts the con* 
ee^tion of our judgment. Be stirred up, &c. 
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SERMON IX. 

I 

WITHOUT GOD IN THE WORLD. 

Ephes. ii. 12. 
Witkotd God in the world. 

Thijs description attaches primarily to ' the 
converts fitom heathenism. They had been 
Atheists — not habituated to the worship, igno- 
rant of the character, and even uninformed 
of the existence, of " the true God/* Some of 
the more thoughtful of them had found them- 
selves shut up in their reasonings to the belief 
•of a self-existent and eternal Deity ; but that 
they entertained this belief rather as a notion 
than as a fact, rather as a speculation than as 
'a conviction, there is every reason to believe. 
They did not descry in this discovery any 
* practical import : they permitted it to remain 
without distinction in their manuscripts, to lie 
indiscriminate among the mysticisms and con- 
jectures of their dark moralisings. The philo- 
sopher laid down his pen, to sacrifice to the 
fashionable god ; and the momentous discovery 
was conveyed to his disciples without any inti- 
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mation, or even perception, of its peculiar, su- 
preme importance. That this was the real 
state of the case, a candid examination of 
ancient philosophy (an examination without 
any reference to the relative merit of the Chris- 
tian system) will, I think, satisfy every in- 
quirer. 

Much has been said, and many a florid 
eulogium has been written, on the extent of 
ancient discoveries. It has appeared to me, 
that intelligent Christians see more in them 
than the ancients themselves saw ; that with 
our knowledge of the truth we see approxima- 
tions of which they, enveloped in ignorance, 
were not aware — as the aged descry in the 
efforts of the young mind a merit and a promise, 
of which the possessor is not conscious, and 
which are the instinctive, rather than the rational 
displays of internal vigour. In reading the 
ancient philosophers, we are, I think, much in 
the situation of those persons, who, acquainted 
with the windings of a labyrinth, ascend an 
adjoining eminence, and look down upon the 
strangers that amuse themselves in endeavour- 
ing to penetrate into the retreat, where the 
majority move at random, and the more saga- 
cious turn as often wrong as right : remitting 
their speed, they fancy themselves far away, 
when in the immediate vicinity of the spot at 
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which they are desirous ;^f arriiung ^^-and, en 
the Other hand^ think themselves on its border, 
when they have wandered back to the- entrance. 
We distinguish the few from the maqy^ rather 
by the difference of their maonera than the 
merit of their success. With the opinion which 
has been so ingeniously supported, that in cer- 
tain mysteries of the pagan worship many of 
the truths of religion were revealed- to the 
initiated — among others, those of the unity and 
moral attributes of the Deity— with this opi- 
nion, how admirable soever the talent and learn- 
ing that it has subordinated to its support, 
it is hardly possible to aqquiesce. Without 
entering on any confutation, 1 - now- remark, 
that it was one of the charges brought against 
the virtuous Socrates, that he had neglected 
having himself initiated into those mysteries. 
Had they been in any respect what these modems 
conjectured, it i& not conceivable that so great 
and good a philosopher as Socrates would have 
shewn indifference to them. It wiU- not be 
denied, that he had as sufficient meann- as any 
of the modems of acqusunting himself with 
the nature of the mysteries ; -for although the 
silence imposed on * the initiated night have 
kept others ignoraait of the minute 4act8 of the 
eeremonialsr it is^ not ccmceivable — where the 
iecret was-entrasted to 450 many> and< that from 
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generation to generation — but that something 
must have transpired, some particulars, some 
inlets of knowledge, which could not escape 
an observing eye. The spirit, at least, of such 
institutions must have been palpably dis- 
cernible ; and the mind of Socrates could not 
be deceived in inferring, from the spirit, the 
moral character of the circumstances by which 
it was generated, and thence concluding, that 
in the revelations of the mysteries there were 
no communications worthy the attention of an 
enlightehed philosopher and a virtuous man. 

But the apostle's designation of Atheists 
applies not more to the philosophers than to the 
people ; it is not more from their speculative 
Tiews of superior powers, than from their prac- 
tice, that the evidence arises on which he 
adduces the charge. They were not only with- 
out God, but without him in the world — not 
only without the accurate knowledge of him, 
but, imperfect and erroneous as their knowledge 
was, they were without that fear and reverence, 
without that respect in their practice, which 
might have corresponded with even Iheir im- 
perfect knowledge. They did not, like one of 
their own schools, nor like our modern Athe- 
ists, exclude a God entirely from the universe ; 
they assigned deities to all the departments of 
nature. Looking abroad, and seeing, wherever 
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their sight extended^ the indications of an intel- 
ligent Agent, and yet unable. to form the idea of 
an omnipresence, they proceeded on the obvious 
nption of a number of powers .of varied dignity 
and separate interests — they peopled sea, and 
landscape, and the sky. Notwithstanding this, 
St. Paul designates them *' without God in the 
world," Atheists, in their lives regardless of 
the beings they had deified : and the history 
of their morals approves the justice of the 
charge. 

Against us, my brethren, who are favoured 
with the Chrijstian revelation, the accusation of 
speculative Atheism cannot be brought; but 
there is no doubt, that to many in Christ^^u 
society, the description, " without God in the 
world," may be applied, without any violation 
of justice or of charity. 

I. The universality of this sin. 

II. The causes of its prevalence. 

III. The criminality and danger of it. 

I. Where is the man who is not guilty? 
whe^e is the. man who will confess it ? They 
whp admit, the existence of a God, flatter th^m^ 
selves, that they do not live without him ; they 
Wiili rpersuade themselves that, although not 
^nthu^iai^ts, . they are rationally pious ; ajvi 
that, although pccasionally, in seasons of agita-^ 
tipjii blsMsphemous and profane, they are jdeyout 
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at heart ; and that, although not righteous 
overmuch, they have a sufficient respect of 
morals. 

" Sufficient respect of morals" — " devout 
at heart"—" rationally pious," Let us inquire. 

The reverence due to God depends on 
his nature and on his relations to us. 
Thus, as a Being possessed of all moral per- 
fection, he is entitled to the respect of all the 
friends of virtue. If respect be denied him, 
it is injustice ; we withhold from him that for 
which the excellencies of his character pro- 
vide him with an equitable claim : the most 
insensible of us feel the force of such claim 
when advanced by the virtuous of our own 
species. With what dignity is a man of proved 
integrity surrounded ! what a power does his 
presence carry with it! how do the wicked, if 
not utterly abandoned, succumb and restrain 
themselves when under his eye ! The man 
who puts on himself no such restraint, and who 
is not alive to such impressions, is with much 
propriety considered to be hardened in vice. 
Now, if imperfect merit, if limited virtue, have 
such legitimate power — what influence ought 
hot we to acknowledge in the presence of Him 
who exhibits himself " the beauty of holiness! "• 
who displays himself enwrapped in a robe of 
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moral lights which dazzles and causes to blench 
the gaze of mortals ! - 

But, consider this Being in his real situa^ 
tion — ^nttt- as an indifferent person, . swayingf th^ 
reverencje of marl to the unaided excellencies of 
his nature, but as occupying, with regard to 
us, the most important relations — the relations 
of Creator, Disposer, Redeemer, Judge. Let us 
calculate the amount of his claims on our obe- 
dience, love, and reverence. Is any extent 
of service too great,' any love too warm, anjr 
depth ofreverence too low? He who hath 
given us 'existence, hath a rig^t to call lipon lin 
to fulfil his purpose in the free gift, whatev^ 
that purpose maybe, how perilous soever itil 
enterprise^ how arduous soever its achievement. 
He who hath the disposal of us, presents, in 
this respect; a motive to ' obedience, that; if 
there be an ohmipot^ice in motive, • is- bmni-i 
potent. -Shall men hazard; by a' refusal, th€f 
anger of Him wiiose word consigns^ td imtt^*' 
diate woe ? Shall they not be forward' to (serve 
Him who hath already disposed of them -so 
well, and-with whom lies the bestowal fef pro'-i 
longed happiness and' endless blito'?^H«i, whe^ 
hath freely redeemed them from •^mis^,^atad[ • 
iConferred 'cfe tfaenr kll^^ the ' happiness ^ of "wlncfar 
their ratioiud iuidttoraii'iiiltitreffaretiBboeptibfe/ 
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is eatitled to their supreme gratitude and their 
supreme love ; and He — the mighty Spirit who 
walks among the sons of raen in the august 
character of the Judge of their lires and the 
Awarder of their destinies — the fit object of 
unrelaxing reverence. 

Let us, then, obsen'e the behaviour of men 
with respect to the laws of providence, and the 
presence of this Being. All men, even the very 
best, trangress the laws of God, and that not 
occasionally, but frequently; not incidentally, 
but so repeatedly, as to present the appearance 
of habitual violation. With many, with the 
majority, the violation is something more than 
habitual in appearance, it is so in reality; and 
with men of renewed hearts and reformed lives, 
its recurrence is such as often to obscure their 
evidences of having passed from the dominion 
of sin to the power of godliness. But the view 
of the presumptuous sins of men, however ex- 
tensive that view may be, does not present an 
adequate exhibition of their disregard to the 
law of God, nor infer their neglect of him. 
This indeed is not so palpable to our grasp, not 
so obvious to our inspection ; it partakes more 
of the nature of the secret wickedness that ia 
committed within, of which the culprit and God 
can be the otily observers. The fonner, it is to 
be feared, rarely practises the observation for 
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.which he is qualified ; ^ the very nature of. his 
•neglect, and the ^ habit of mind which . he obr 
tains, are incompatible with the exercise /of 
4Mich circumspection. But. although at the 
time men may not observe their omissions, the 
means of coming at the knowledge of them is 
not lost; the recollection of what they. have 
done will acquaint them with what they have 
neglected to do. For example : are they not 
in the habit of acting on the feeling, of the 
moment, without the slightest reference to (xod 
or of his will ? do they pause in one case, of a 
thousand, to ask. What saith the Scripture? 
how does the act I am engaging in stand with 
the rule of life that God has enjoined on me ? 
With the majority of men, interest is. the object 
^systematic pursuit: I question not. but. the 
object be honourably pursued and attained ; 
but, is the honour in any degree the end of the 
pursuit ? or is the view ever raised higher, $o 
that the morality of the action comes to be. the 
inducement, or the honour of the law of Qod 
to be looked to as the ultimate, the . grand 
object? If not, my brethren, is there. not here 
a neglect of God, in this undue exaltation of a 
low object, and the degradation of that whicb 
by- its own dignity and his appointment is 
supreme ? is there not a contempt of hi^^ wis- 
dom? is^ there aot, in this, a living ff wiUiout 
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God in the world ?" a disregard of his autho- 
rity, of his power., of his will, of his sanctions ? 
Is there not here practical atheism ? — 'He is the 
God of providence. Every breath we draw is 
by his permission, and through his continued 
energy; every moment of- our existence is 
dispensed to us by him, who is the fountain of 
life ; the nourishment that supports us is ad- 
ministered by his hand ; to him we are indebted 
for health, for agreeable sensations, for familyj 
and for connexions ; in the intercourse of life, 
his counsel directs us ; in our going out, his 
hand protects from harm, guides our footstepa, 
and keeps us from falling; in our coming in, it 
is he who makes home the centre of our com»- 
fort, who diffuses gaiety and peace througli th« 
domestic circle, who watches over us and our 
property when we retire to rest, and causes our 
eyes to behold with gladness the light of the 
morning. Notwithstanding, my brethren, in 
how many families is the knee never bowed 1 
of how la^rge a proportion of individuals may it ■ 
be said, " God is not in all their thoughts !"', 
The earth receives the dew of heaven, makes & 
fit return of gay flowers and luxuriant verdure ; 
but the heart of man makes no acknowledgment! 
of the influences that are shed upon it ; it- 
returns no gratitude tenfold; it is clothed with 
no beauteous piety ; it is arid and unfruitful. 
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Yet that Grod, who in long-suffering hath not 
been provoked to withdraw his goodness, hath 
visited man with a yet greater providence — 
** Last of all he sent his well-beloved Son unto 
them, saying, They will reverence my Son. 
But when the husbandmen saw the Son, they 
said. This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, 
and the inheritance shall be ours. And they 
took him, and killed him, and cast him out of 
the vineyard." This dismal tragedy was only 
once exhibited to the eye of sense, on the hills 
of Judea ; but every day, throughout the Chris- 
tian world, it is repeated ! Men are insensible 
to the value, the importance, of the gift of the 
Son of God ; no devout gratitude warms their 
hearts, no affectionate remembrance ; '* they 
trample him under foot, and do despite to the 
spirit of his grace." Even of us, who designate 
ourselves piom, how few cherish the habit of 
observing providences, of listening to the voice 
of God, which through them, and from every 
quarter, is at every hour addressing us — calling 
upon us for gratitude, or warning us of duty ! 
When a severe disaster befalls us, then indeed 
we look upwards, and acknowledge the hand 
that smites ; but how rarely do we acknowledge 
the hand that blesses ! How much of formality 
there is in our daily prayers ; how listless our 
gratitude for daily bread, and our petitions for 
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daily blessings ; — how much, my brethren, are 
we " without God in the world!" 

Again — If there be any one fact in religion 
more certain than another, it is, that God is 
omniscient — a fact admitted by all who admit 
his existence. Men do differ on the doctrines 
of Christianity, but on this truth there is every 
accordance. It is a truth of unbounded import- 
ance, and involving a practical influence wide 
and powerful. That the omniscient God is 
ever around me and within me ; that my future 
Judge is now the witness of my merits, notes 
my actions, descries my motives ; sees the 
transient wish, that for a moment agitates my 
heart and then evanishes, as clearly as the deli- 
berate decision under which I regulate my 
conduct ; are truths, than which it is impossible 
to conceive any more calculated to control the 
irregularity of human action. But who think 
of these things ? who act in consistency with 
the motto assumed, " Thou, God, seest me" — 
who habitually regulate their thoughts and de- 
sires by this consideration 1 Let self-righteous- 
ness answer what it may ; let men be judges 
one of another, and of the conduct and conver- 
sation of each ; let the estimate be formed of the 
degree of deference cherished for the presence 
of his Judge ; is there not evidence, in each 
case, of general thoughtlessness or of hardened 
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disregard ? Is there not more respect paid to 
the presence of one another, than to the pre- 
sence of God ? Do not men retire from the pub- 
lic view when they would do wickedly ; and if 
the scrutiny of their fellow-creatures be evaded, 
do they not satisfy themselves that all is safe ? 
Dreadful infatuation ! they fear the presence of 
" them who can destroy the body," but they 
fear not the presence of Him who can " cast 
soul and body into hell/' Were there no God 
in the world, could they act differently ? Then 
are they not, Ifet their speculative notions be 
what they may, *' without God in the world?" 

II. The causes of the general prevalence of 
this sin. The great, the primary cause of this 
sin is to be found in the deterioration of human 
nature ; in the disorder of faculties, the depra- 
vation of affections, the callousness of con- 
science, that form the curse under which man- 
kind are born, ** The carnal mind is enmity 
against God" — " The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God ; neither can 
he know them." It is this native defect which 
is the occasion of that imbecility, through which 
men are seduced into forgetfulness of God ; are 
led to form false estimates of the importance of 
the objects that claim their attention; to ne- 
glect spiritual things, and to give themselves 
to those ** things that are seen," that are pre- 
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sent, that are comnion, and that relate to the 
limited interests and the lower gratifications of 
time. 

I mention the power of " things that are 
seen" as one cause of men living so much 
" without God in the world." God, invisible — ■ 
" I go forward, but he is not there ;' backward, 
but I cannot perceive him ; on the left hand, 
where he doth work, that I may behold him ; 
he hideth himself on the right hand, but I can- 
not see him." It requires an effort to think of 
a spiritual Being ; to form an idea of an irifinite 
spiritual Being, our faculties are incompetent. 
Man is so constituted as to receive the elements 
of his ideas from sensation : therefore, of any 
thingwhich does not directly address the senses, 
he cannot have a conception ; and to form even 
a remote approximation requires an exercise 
of abstraction of which few are capable. On 
the other hand, man is ever awake to that 
which addresses the senses : he naturally con- 
sults them ; they are the inlets of the greatest 
portion of happiness and of misery ; they have 
a power over the most abstracted. It is pos- 
sible not to comply with the solicitation of the 
senses ; but it is impossible not to listen to 
them, they will make themselves heard, and, 
although they cannot control, will occupy the 
mind. 
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Again — The power of things present. Not 
any object can be more present than God ; but 
the motives with which he invites us to com- 
munion with him, to live with him in the world, 
are all of them distant ; even the happiness of 
such intercourse is distant, since to enjoy it 
requires a perfection of piety, and that long- 
continued ; but the pleasiu'e of yielding to the 
solicitation of sense is concomitant with the act ; 
the very compliance is the gratification. It 
says not, * Serve me for such a period, and when 
thy. servitude is expired I will reward thee;' 
but, * Serve me, and when thou art serving thou 
shalt enjoy ; my service is its own immediate 
recompense.' What chance have the claims of 
God to such a competition? Enforce them 
with the awful revelation of a judgment ; yet 
that judgment and its condemnation are future, 
and their awful magnitude does not compen- 
sate the loss of force which they suffer by 
their remoteness ; for men cannot refrain from 
associating the idea of contingency with fu- 
turity. 

Again — The power of imitation — I mean not 
the talent of imitation, but the involuntary imi- 
tation, the susceptibility of being impressed — 
the pliability of external influences, by which 
men become what surrounding circumstances 
have a tendency to make them, by which, they 
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receive a character and have the impress of 
what is in contact with them. Perhaps this 
principle operates more powerfully than any 
other in the formation of habits. Now, when- 
ever we open our eyes, we see men busied 
around us, but they are not busied about God, 
their notions and actions are directed else- 
where ; we listen to their conversation, but 
their conversation is not about God ; all around 
is the world, and about the world ; that which 
we see, that which we hear, that which we 
handle, are al/oui the world. We are formed, 
ere we come to maturity, to worldly-mindedness 
of idea. God comes to take possession of the 
heart, but that heart is pre- occupied ; there is 
uo room tor him in a place that is previously 
crowded. 

Farther— The power of worldly employments 
and pleasures. Things are judged by us to be 
important, in proportion to the measure of time 
and attention which they occupy. This indeed 
is a most erroneous standard, yet it is the statid- 
ard to which every man assents. Hence pro- 
fessional partialities and enthusiasm ; hence the 
value attached to trifles, which, merely because 
they have occupied much time and labour, we 
permit ourselves, in self-justification, to believe 
to be really important. In thisway, worldly em- 
ployments, as more directly exciting our atten- 
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tion, come to be viewed more seriously than the 
things of God ; which latter, even with those 
who are religious, are allowed to engage but a 
small share of meditation and time. 

But worldly pleasure, my brethren, has even 
a greater and a more specific effect ; it operates 
not only by diminishing our estimation of spi- 
ritual things, but in directly augmenting our 
aversion of heart to God, rendering it incapable 
of meditation on him, and unsusceptible of im- 
pression from any views of his character. 

Such are, I apprehend, some of the more 
efficient causes of so fearful a multitude being 
*' without God in the world." 

III. The criminality and danger of this sin. 
If such, then, be our nature ; if we are consti- 
tuted under such dependencies on sense ; if the 
circumstances in which we are placed have so 
powerful an influence in modifying and deter- 
mining character; if worldly pursuits have so 
deteriorating an effect on our moral sensibilities 
— what degree of criminality is there in our 
acting under the urgencies of our constitutions 
and our station? My brethren, without con- 
futing this objection by any distant metaphy- 
sical reasoning, I remark — That to live in the 
fear of his Witness and Judge, to live under 
abiding sentiments of gratitijde and affection to 
his Creator and Preserver, arp the duties, it is 
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obvious to common sense, of a rational and 
accountable being; and that whatever may be 
the circumstances in which he is placed, how 
unfavourable soever to the discharge of his 
duty, they do not alter its nature, although 
they may increase its difficulty — the amount 
of duty enjoined upon us by an absolute 
superior, will not, cannot affect its sanction. 
God hath endowed us with capacities for the 
performance of our duty ; if we shew ourselves 
unable, it is because we will not exert those 
capacities — it is neither more nor less than our 
impotency, our disaffection. And is it because 
we are not inclined to our duty, that we deem 
the neglect of it not to be wrong? Is it 
because our dispositions are bad, that we judge 
compliance with them to be no sin ? My 
brethren, what evidence do we require of the 
criminality of the man who transgresses human 
laws, who fails in his duty to society; is it not 
that his hfeart is disaffected, his dispositions 
inimical? And shall such a state of heart and 
disposition exculpate us, or palliate our forget- 
fulness of God ? Shall they not rather consti- 
tute our criminality? Does any say God is a 
hard Master, " reaping where he has not sown, 
and gathering where he has not strewed ?" 
But if he be, ought this to appease our con- 
sciences, when they stir us up to he mindful of 
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him ? Ought we to yield to the difficulties of 
our station, and sullenly bury our talent in the 
earth ? Shall not the lord of such servants, 
when he cometh and reckoneth with them, say, 
*^Ye wicked and slothful servants, ye knew 
that I reap where I sowed not, and gather 
where I have not strewed ; ye ought therefore 
to have put my money to the exchangers, that 
at my coming I might have received mine own 
with usury. Take therefore the talent from 
him, and give it unto him which hath ten 
talents ; for unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have ab}indance ; but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath. And cast ye the unprofit- 
able servant into outer darkness : there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth." At the pre- 
cise import pf the words, *' there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth," it is not safe 
to attempt arriving ; God has not specified : he 
has sti;etched a veil over hell — we see it gloomy 
and agitated, and from behind we hear myste- 
rious sounds and shrieks of agony ; but ima- 
gination must supply the detail. The veil is not 
lifted but to admit. God forbid, in his mercy, 
that any of us should ever see beyond it ! But, 
although thus in ignorance of its particulars, we 
are not in ignorance of its existence — there is a 
state of punishment — ''the wicked shall be 
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turned into hell, and the nations that forget 
Grod/* Those that forget him here, he will 
forget hereafter ; those that live without him in 
this world, must live without him for ever. 
These things it may not be pleasant to hear, 
but it is better to hear than to bear them. This 
is not indeed preaching the Gospel, but it is 
preaching that which is to prepare for the 
receiving the Gospel. Jesus Christ, the most 
benevolent and tender Instructor, again and 
again leads our attention to the terrors of hell, 
to the "outer darkness," to the ** weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.'l Knowing, therefore, the 
terrors of the Lord, we persuade you. 



SERMON X. 

THE OPPOSITE TENDENCY OF SIN AND OF 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Rom. vi. 16. 

* 

Know ye not^ that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of 
sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 

The interrogative form of the text is equivalent 
to an emphatic negation. .You know that it is 
impossible to serve two masters^ so opposed 
in the certain consequences of their services, 
as sin and obedience. This manner of writ- 
ing, characteristic of the apostle Paul, and 
of the animated reasoners, while it imparts 
variety and spirit to the style, divests a self- 
evident proposition of the air of a truism, gives 
to it point and effect, and serves also to render 
more easy the admission of the truth, by en- 
gaging the reader in the conviction of himself; 
by apparently affording him an alternative, by 
making conviction a voluntary act, not a com- 
pulsory extortion, it smooths the repugnance 
which a didactic imperative assertion is calcu- 
lated to excite in an opponent when hard 
pressed in argument. It has inconveniences 
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to counterbalance in some degree these advan- 
tages ; it partakes of the faults of the animated 
style, is deficient in precision, and is often 
elliptical. The latter clause of this verse is 
obviously elliptical, the intention is to contrast 
the effects of sin and of obedience. This is 
done sufficiently, considering the verse as a 
link in a chain of reasoning, as a part de- 
manding to be adverted to only transiently ; 
but if we turn to it with a view of evolving 
more leisurely the matter it contains, and for 
this purpose regard it rather as an isolated 
proposition, the propriety of the antithesis will 
require a more extended and a more complete 
enunciation. 

In this discourse we shall endeavour to 
illustrate — 

I. That sin leadeth unto death. 

II. That obedience unto righteousness lead- 
eth to life. 

III. Endeavour to point out the bearing 
of the facts thus adduced on the apostle's argu- 
ment. 

It will not be necessary to adhere to the 
metaphor in the text ; the subject may be 
illustrated without its assistance, and there is 
always danger of exhausting a figure, and 
defeating the purpose for which it is em- 
ployed, '.r ,/ I. , ,,r ^ I 
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I. ** The wages of sin is death " — an event 
humiUating in all its accompaniments; the 
vigour of man is changed into impotency ; his 
nerve is unstrung^ his fibre is relaxed ; the 
animation that imparted grace to the symmetry 
of his form is extinct ; and the body, which 
God formed the best of his material creation, 
which he ordained to have dominion over 
every living thing that moves upon the earth, 
becomes the food of the lowest reptiles ! It is 
an interesting inquiry, Whence so great a 
change? Does it come by arbitrary appoint- 
ment — is it a barren fact in the history of our 
nature, having no cause but the will of God, 
no bearing but the destruction of our species ? 
or is it a part in a scheme of moral discipline ? 
All the forebodings, the agonies, all the deso* 
lating realities of death, are they penal conse- 
quences of disobedience of the law of God ? 
We shall ask of Reason and of Scripture. 

Of Reason : she replies ; The analogy in 
other departments of material creation (so far 
as it is subjected to the scrutiny of man) coun- 
tenances the former of these views. Look 
around, and observe a principle of decay every 
where. Within the records of the present 
inhabitants of the world, the stars of heaven 
have gone out in the firmament — mountains 
are decreasing to the level of the plains — the 
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Stupendous cliffs, that for ages threw back the 
tide of the ocean, sink down at last into frag- 
ments — and the ocean itself, by the deposition 
of rivers and the formation of rocks, is removed 
from its bed, and expands over a new channe], 
to the gradual destruction of this habitable 
portion of the globe. In organised bodies, the 
effect of this tendency to decay is more visible : 
vegetation hardly arrives at perfection, when it 
dies — the plant is finished, but before we may 
contemplate its texture, it is withered — and 
the forest, whose hoary branches have flou- 
rished during centuries, unsubdued by the 
hurricane and the wintry blast, ceases to deco- 
rate valley and hill, and is no longer to be 
traced but in the stinted copse that is scattered 
over a bleak country, or in the unsightly morass 
which disfigures it. In the higher orders of 
frames, which are endued with animal life, 
whose construction exhibits so rich a display 
of the wisdom of their Creator, and whose pre- 
servation calls forth so much of his care, even 
these are the victims of the same decay, and 
by the very superiority of their structure are 
more liable to derangement, and by their 
mutual wants and instincts are more exposed 
to destruction. Now (she continues) there is 
here a gradation worthy of being observed. As 
we rise from the consideration of mere matter 
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to organised substances, we find these more 
under the influence of the universal principle. 
In like manner, when we ascend to the bodies 
of brute animals, we perceive them, although 
promising a longer duration, because formed 
with more apparent care, yet in reality sub- 
sisting a shorter time under their native forms, 
than the inanimate substances with which the 
earth is adorned. So that, in advancing on 
the scale, we shall expect the highest orders 
of material being to be not merely subject to 
the same principle, but to its more peremptory 
and more obvious operation. By anticipation 
this experience is realised. Man presents him- 
self: subject to the same change with the rest 
of nature, and with more helplessness and 
mortality in his constitution, and with his 
system more delicately formed, and more liable 
to be destroyed, his days are like a sleeps— 
^' He is like grass ; in the morning it flourisheth 
and groweth up, in the evening it is cut down, 
and withereth." *' His years are as a tale 
.that is told. The days of his years are three- 
Score years arid ten ; and if, by reasdii of 
strength, they be four-score years, yet iw his 
strength labour and sorrow ; for it is sodn vtmt 
off*, and he dies away." In the languagb^ of 
Job, meditating in a corresponding strain, 
'' Surely the mountain falling cometh to 
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nought ; and the rock is removed out of his 
place. The waters wear the stones : thou 
washest away the things which grow out of the 
dust of the earth, and thou destroyest the hope 
of man. Thou prevailest for ever against him, 
and he passeth : thou changest his counte- 
nance, and sendest him away." The reason of 
this law we cannot indeed comprehend ; but 
assuredly it is not, in the full extent and detail 
of its effects, disobedience of the moral com- 
mands of God, seeing that the majority even 
of those animated beings who dire subject to it, 
are not moral agents, and cannot be the objects 
of discipline. The brute creation, infants, and 
lunatics, are the victims of the same mortality, 
but from which they ought to be exempted if 
death be a punishment of sin; the same justice 
which exacts the chastisement of the guilty, 
demanding at the same time impunity for the 
innocent. 

Thus unenlightened reason declares that 
man is subject to the same arbitrary law, 
which by the appointment of God pervades the 
material universe. And must we, then, do 
violeuce to our best conceptions of the cha- 
racter of God ? He reveals hunself to be God, 
" the Lord, merciful and gracious ; " "he is 
good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works." Must we divest him of the 
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benevolent attributes with which, in the works 
of his. hands and the general dispensations of 
his providence, in the proclamation of hks 
Spirit he has declared himself to be adorned? 
Must we regard him under the aspect of a 
capricious omnipotence? Has he appointed, 
solely for his pleasure, the heaviest calamity 
in the circuit of our present existence — ap- 
pointed for his pleasure an event from which 
our minds revolt^ which our instincts and oiiir 
habits teach us to shun, the appalling anticipa- 
tion of which occasions so many of our hre-? 
thren to lead their lives subject to bondage, and 
in the anguish of their souls to exclaim^ ^Mt 
were better for us we had not been bom V No 
opinion, however plausible in itself, or in its 
analogies, can ever be admitted into the cteed, 
if the doing so require the sacrifice of these 
first principles of the oracles of God. Here let 
our proud understandings learn a lesson of 
humility, let us prostrate them at the footstool 
of our heavenly Teacher. To these oradles, 
whenever reason fails, or, as in this instance, 
misleads us, the appeal at last lies. Let us 
appeal to Scripture, the sacred lamp, whos€^ 
heaven-born flame lights wandering man alike 
through the devious paths of sin and of 
error. 

1 . The Holy Spirit is on no subject more 
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explicit : " By the offence of one man sin 
entered, and death by sin ; and death hath 
passed upon all men, because all have sinned." 
This "one man" is our progenitor, with whom 
God made a covenant in Paradise, saying, 
" Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat : but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt not eat : for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die." The breach of this righteous covenant 
was accompanied with the execution of the 
condition upon which it was constructed, and 
he fell the victim of death — "through him, 
death passed upon all men." Not that, having 
rendered his body mortal, those descending 
from him partook of its changed qualities, as 
constitutional disease is transmitted from pa- 
rent to offspring, but because " all have 
sinned, " because in him, as our representative, 
we sinned, and became, as he did, obnoxious 
to the curse. Such is tlie cause and manner 
of the introduction of death — (by our means 
sin entered ; a cause — " the wages of sin is 
death," and a manner, " for our knowledge"')— 
for which we are indebted to the Scriptures. 

2. "The wages of sin is death." The 
effects of this first disobedience extend farther 
than to the mortality of the body of man ; the 
immaterial part of his nature has also suffered ; 
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a change has been induced upon his soul, which 
has received, from the penmen of Holy Writ, 
the same designation as the destruction of the 
body. The word ** death," in this application, 
does not signify dissolution ; it is purely figu- 
rative, and conveys a correct notion of the 
moral effect of sin. Thus, as the body, when 
dead, is incompetent in all those functions- for 
which it was organised by its Creator ; so the 
manner of speech used to describe the soul as 
being ** dead," imports that its faculties have 
undergone a change, by which it is disqualified 
to gerve the purpose of its Creator, in enduing 
it with those faculties. 

God endued man with virtuous affectioni^ 
and dispositions, with powers of discerning 
right and wrong, of regulating his actions and 
his moral judgments. To review his conduct 
profitably, he was rendered susceptible of 
complacency or of self-reproach, was inspired 
with an innate belief of a God and of a provi- 
dence, an instinctive assurance of a conscious 
existence after the termination of his life, of a 
righteous retribution in the coming state. It 
is, indeed, true that he was connected with 
animal nature : but he had powers superior in 
their natural order, and capable of controlling 
his appetites .and propensities — his intellect 
restraining, permitting, and modifying them ; 
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and a conscience, supreme over even the under- 
standing itself. The enduing him with theafe 
peculiar and superior faculties, supposes a 
superior and appropriate object, The exalting 
him above the nature of brutes, intimates him 
designed to a higher course of action than the 
mere performance of the animal functions. 
And here, in casting round, it is impossible not 
to descry this appropriate object ; it is impos- 
sible to mistake it. There is but one course 
of action that affords situations and occasions 
to call forth the multiplied excellencies of its 
nature. It is designated " the life of God," a 
life which God requires, and which has God for 
its ultimate end. The purpose was, that man 
might spend a life of communion with God, in 
contemplation and in adoration of his works 
and his character ; a life of conformity to his 
will, and of constant aim, by a "patient con- 
tinuance in well doing," after glory, honour, 
and immortality. 

" The wages of sin is death." — To this life 
sin has, alas ! rendered the faculties of man 
dead — has rendered them incompetent to any 
and to all its avocations. Oh, what a state of 
cruel degradation is this, for him who was 
formed in the image of God ! If there be any 
doubt of the fact, look around you, and judge 
by your own observation. Is not man indis- 
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posed to think of God? '^God is not in all 
liis thoughts." Is he not averse from the 
worship of God, exclaiming, " What a weari- 
ness!" '^The carnal mind is enmity against 
God." The good aflfections and dispositions 
with which man was endued, all graciously 
intended to strengthen the sanctions of holiness, 
and to render the practice of it his happiness,^ 
have been turned from their right object, and 
subjected to the predominance of evil passions. 
The love of the Creator has been perverted into 
the love of the creature ; the love of brethren 
has degenerated into the love of self. Envy, 
has it not been made to prevail over the ad- 
miration of the superior advantages of others ? — 
humility, has it not been .suffered to wither 
under the shade of towering pride? — sensual 
passion, to vitiate the mind, and to render it 
incapable of nourishing the more refined vir- 
tuous sentiments? — while covetousness, and 
deceit, and malignity, do they not flourish 
rankly^ in a soil thus corrupted, and chdce the 
growth of every more generous plant ? 

Man had an innate belief of a God and of 
a providence ; and powers of knowing, con- 
templating, and praising his heavenly Father. 
If we follow him into practice, by a passing 
glance at his history we may see the death df 
these faculties. In every case he appears an 
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idolater or an atheist, " living without God in 
the world," or worshipping, with indecent and 
profane rites, Him, of whom the notions of 
idolatrous man are gross and absurd . And 
this illustration, while it shews that the 
powers above spoken of have not hitherto 
brouE^t him right knowledge, nor preserved 
him in the right worship of God, may at the 
same time afford satisfactory presumption' 
ftRinded on uniform experience, that they never 
can. The Scripture saith, " The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; 
neither can he know them." This exhibits 
the matter in a new and stronger light; it 
supposes a revelation, and represents the mind 
of the natural man to be rendered so imbecile, 
as not to be capable of benefiting by that 
revelation. In accordance with which, the 
language in other places does not describe the 
knowledge and fear of the Lord as a human 
attainment, but as a supernatural gift of that 
Spirit who " shines into the heart, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God." And do not men by their conduct, 
bear testimony to the truth of the statement ? 
Where there are means of instruction, where 
there is a free access to the sacred Scripturesi 
where clear explanations are conveyed — do 
not the greater number remain with as vague, 
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inaccurate notions of God, as if there had been 
BO revelation ? 

Farther : Man had faculties of discerning 
right and wrong, and of regulating his actions, 
and his moral judgments ; on a review of hia 
conduct, he was susceptible of complacency, 
or of self-reproach. So eflFectually has sin 
killed these, its natural opponents, — so erro-* 
neous and fluctuating has conscience become 
in its decisions, so weak in its authority, so 
torpid in its sensibility— as to occasion in some 
a temporary doubt, in others a settled dis* 
belief, of such an original and independent 
faculty. For, although at all times there has 
been a testimony given in favour of virtue, at 
least as to certain grand points, yet on others 
of no minor importance there exists a striking 
variety and discrepancy of opinion : ** good is 
called evil, and evil good." As to its strength, 
conscience can on occasions appal and arrest 
the most obdurate sinner ; but in the generality 
of cases it betrays a want of vigour. So low 
has it been driven in its supremacy of rectitude, 
that its decisions may no longer be trusted, 
but when regulated by a right standard of 
duty, erected in the mind by a course of in- 
struction, even under an infallible rule of duty* 
Do we not observe men justifying themselves 
to men by that which is ** abomination in the 
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sight of God," and perpetrating crime in the 
persuasion that they are doing God service? — ■ 
multitudes indulging tempers and practises most 
unholy, flattering themselves, nevertheless, that 
they stand high in Divine favour ? 

Lastly : Man had an instinctive assurance 
of an existence after the present life, and of a 
righteous retribution in a coming state. This 
endowment has also been deprived of its au- 
thority by those sinful properties which all the 
good powers of his nature obsequiously serve. 
Do not men conduct themselves in this world 
as if it were their only state of existence? — 
following after the pleasures of time, sacri- 
ficing to the love of fame, to present ease, and 
to sensual gratification, the blessings of the 
eternity to which they know they are to come 
— and not merely sacrificing everlasting bless- 
ings, but entailing everlasting curses! 

How rudely, then, does the appeal to fact 
disfigure the picture which the contemplation 
of the original nature of man presents ! In one 
we find him endued with every faculty re- 
quisite to spend a life of devotion, in the har- 
mony of his whole mind, with cheerful and 
implicit obedience ; in the other, we view him, 
his conscience dethroned and his understanding 
weakened, under the guidance of his passions 
— his passions and affections corrupted, and 
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himself alienated in the whole spirit of his 
mind from the life of God — all his active 
powers enslaved in the service of sin, and not 
to be reclaimed by any motive, although 
backed by the interests of a certain eternity * 
Surely the deduction, . from a review of our 
moral faculties thus affected, is, that to alLthe 
purposes for which they were conferred, th,ey 
are through sin become dead.. 

3. '* The wages of sin is death." There is 
another figurative application of the word 
** death," which demands our attention. A 
dead body is incapable of reviving and change 
ing its state. Viewing death under this aspect, 
the Scriptures, by a. striking metaphor, have 
adopted it to designate the future wages of sin. 
The jtistice of God in dispensing to all his 
ereatures their dues, ** honour to whom ho- 
nour, wrath to whom wrath," and the wicked-^ 
ness of man while in this world not being 
openly recognised by Heaven, shut us up in 
the belief of a retributioxi in a coming states 
Revelation adduces the veracity of Gtad as 
involved in the realisation of this belief. : On 
the full nature of the future wages of sin inge^ 
imity may guess, but Keason cannot decide ; 
and ev^i Scripture, which is so explicit on the 
majority of topics connected with the grand 
interests of man, ceases here to delineate, and 
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throws over the particulars of this wretchedness 
a veil of undefined and dreadful obscurity. 
We aspire not to lift this veil, and to be wise 
above what is written. Thus much we know 
and must declare — that misery will flow from 
an awakened conscience, and fronij the exer- 
cises of our Bouls, in the lowest state of moral 
degradation ; that the anguish of these, and of 
the positive inflictions, will be excessive, aa 
intolerable as the pain of burning; and that 
this state, as intimated in our text, will be 
immutable, eternal. It is this which makes 
future punishment — hell ! Hope would enable 
the sufferer to be resigned under his temporary 
lot: this adds despair — of itself a sufliciently 
loathsome draught, were no other black ingre- 
dient mingled in the cup. The thought is 
confessedly so repugnant to our natural feel- 
ings, that we flatter ourselves God could not 
doom any of his creatures to a state so dread- 
ful. With the possibility of coming to such an 
end, life appears to some hardly a blessing_ 
And where there is no cause of personal appre- 
hension, there are yet those dearer to us than 
ourselves, about whom we cannot but be 
anxious. The fond parents shudder at the 
thought of the eternal misery of their ofl- 
spring ; and the son feels all the generosity of 
youth, and all the piety of filial love, harrowed 
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into frenzy, as shoots across his heart the dread 
of everlasting death to him whose blood he 
inherits. 

To the influence of such conceptions and 
feelings, may very fairly be attributed the 
deprecation of an eternity of punishment as a 
blasphemous dogma, derogatory to the bene* 
volence, the justice, and the wisdom of God ; 
— *-to his benevolence, as detracting from that 
amiable attribute by which he can remain 
satisfied only by the happiness of his creatures 
— to his justice, as being an impeachment of 
uncalled-for severity — to his wisdom, by 
changing the government of Him, who in all 
his dealings can have no object but ultimate 
utility, into a vain and useless procedure. 
Eternal punishment would be useless, it is 
ai^ed, to the individuals who suffer, as they 
would not again be placed in a state of moral 
probation ; and useless to those who are ex- 
empted from it, as they will be secured beyond 
the possibility of transgression : it could be 
useful only in anticipation; and when the 
dread of it has operated to deter from sin, the 
realisation would be wanton cruelty, since 
between crime and punishment there is no 
legitimate connexion, but what arises from the 
design of preventing a repetition of transgres- 
sion. The misery mentioned in Scripture to 
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be inflicted on bad men after death, appears, 
when modified by these considerations, to be a 
dispensation for the moral reform of its objects; 
and when this end is attained, the means em- 
ployed to effect it will consequently cease, 
and harmony, and happiness, and moral 
purity, will again pervade the empire of God. 

Of two classes of persons who favour these 
views, one consists of enemies to the whole 
system of evangelical religion. To these it 
might be said. Your avowed object is good ; 
no service can be more acceptable to Deity, 
than the devotion of Reason to the magnifying 
his name. You allow that the Being in whose 
service you profess to be engaged, is endued, 
along with the glorious attributes of justice, 
benevolence, and wisdom, also with omnipo- 
tence : He, then, who created man, has, by 
innumerable methods known to himself, the 
power of purging the soul of man from moral 
pollution. It will not be maintained, that in 
effecting this object God is limited to one 
expedient of punishment ; in the range of his 
knowledge, and in the researches of his wis- 
dom, he would light on many means fit for 
this end. If you deny this, you detract from 
his omnipotence ; and in your zeal to defend 
his character, you defeat your object. If you 
admit it, the objection against his goodness 
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is not removed, as you still represent him 
inflicting misery ; where the end might have 
been attained in another way; by his wisdom^ 
you still represent him as encumbering his 
procedure with steps unnecessary to the result. 
Your theorising is futile. So that if you ad^ 
here consistently to the spirit of your profes** 
sions, of justifying the ways and character of 
God, you must admit, that for' the future pu^ 
nishment of bad men there is some other reason 
than moral reform, some other cause. What 1 
If you will not allow it to be the wrath of God, 
nor the sins of the sufferers, as there are no 
other assignable causes, you must remain in 
ignorance; act, then, with the caution and 
, diffidence which ignorance ought to inspire ;; 
cease to cavil at the doctrine of eternal punish-i 
ment, until it be given you to **take heed ■' to 
** a more sure word of prophecy." You do not 
know the reason of future punishment which 
is to be the lot of a part of your species ; yon 
are ignorant of the cause, of the extent of its 
bearings, and of the duration of its influences^ 
you see the torrent, its foulness, all the dreari- 
ness of its ravages, but you do not know 
whether it be the tide of a season, or the bitter 
waters of an inexhaustible fountain. Oh, where 
a stake is so great, where the contingence 
involves a consequence so momentcws, secure 
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yourself on the safe side! If the case be in 
your opinion but a mere possibility, still you 
ought to reflect, whether its rejection may not 
entail inconceivable harm, its admission incon- 
ceivable good. 

To the second, and an equally extensive 
class, consisting of those who are friendly, on 
the whole, to evangelical sentiments, and yet 
ST$ inimical to the doctrine under consideration 
— to such, this reasoning may be more closely 
pressed. You are the abettors, it might be 
said to them, of universal restoration; you 
cannot bring yourselves to contemplate your 
God arrayed in demon attributes of eternal, 
insatiable anger ; you admit that God has the 
power to reform by other means than pain, and 
that he uniformly does ; — why, then, if reform 
be the object, does he not here, as in other 
cases, exercise the regenerating influences of 
his Spirit ? Why does he deviate from the esta- 
blished analogy of his procedure ? Something 
more than moral reform must be intended, by 
thus dispensing wretchedness on bad men 
after death. You admit that God is angry 
on account of sin ; you believe, because he hath 
said it; but he hath likewise declared, the 
fierceness of his anger " shall not cease." And 
who art thou who wouldst circumscribe his 
wrath within other limits than he has pleased ? 
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You admit that the misery spoken of is poni^- 
ment^ that it is the reward of sin ; but you 
cannot think sin to be so exceeding sinAil, as 
God, the only adequate Judge of the heinous- 
ness of the transgression of his laws, hath 
declared it to be. And who art thou that wilt 
gainsay him? But, waving the controversy, 
I would advise such as are disposed to adopt 
the notion of limited punishment, to examine 
themselves: see to it, that your ostensible 
motive be something more than a disguised 
pretext — look to it, that the opinion you have 
adopted be not the prescription of a depraved 
ingenuity, officious in administering premature 
ease to an awakened conscience ! 

II. Obedience through righteousness lead- 
eth to life. Obedience is here contrasted with 
sin. If the Evil Spirit be the author of sin, 
the Holy Ghost is the author of obedience; if 
pride and unbelief be the roots of sin, humility 
and faith are the roots of obedience ; if sin be 
the object of God's hatred, obedience meets 
his favour ; if sin be turning aside, obedience is 
walking in the path of God*s commandments ^ 
if backsliding be sin, pressing forward is ^^tl» 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God." 
Obedience — in short, whatever properties con^ 
stitute the character of sin, the corresponding 
reverses will be obedience. Hence it is mani-^ 
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fest, that the obedience here specified is 
nothing short of a sincere and universal com- 
pliance with the will of God ; whether it relate 
to mora! duties or to ritual observances, to 
religious or to secular concerns ; whether it 
enjoin attention to our respective avocations 
here, or diligence to lay hold on Jesus Christ, 
as our only hope of well-being hereafter. 
Righteousness may signify personal holiness, 
or the consequence of personal holiness, justi- 
fication : the latter is its meaning here, as 
opposed to the word " condemnation " in the 
corresponding clause. Obedience leads to 
such righteousness as its natural eft'ect, as sin 
leadeth to condemnation. In all the world, 
might a man be found unoppressed by original 
guilt, untainted by innate depravity, and with 
the consequent faculties of obeying perfectly 
the commands of his God — such an one, by 
his unaided exertions, might work out his own 
salvation, by his complete obedience might 
establish his own righteousness. But where is 
he to be found ? Such an one the world saw 
but once ! Dignified by moral power, imma- 
culate in moral purity, glorious in holiness, 
he alighted on this orb, to decorate and to 
cheer it — 

Godlike, erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty seeni'd lord of all! 
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And worthy seem'd ; for in his loc^t diyine 
The image of his glorious Maker shone. — 

As a vision passed this glorious person away ; 
and, but for the gracious informatiou of Scrip- 
twe, his existenee had not been known. 
- Perfect obedience is not now practicable to 
any.; and if it were> there woi^id remain th|B 
load of the gti.ilt. of imputed sin^^ to r^a^ov^ 

which -ifil liotm. the power- of humanity*. Off 
oh the other: band, were such sin atoned for, 
what saint is there ^^ who liveth andsinnetb 
not ?" It must be remembered, that no course 
of virtue can expiate a single crime ;" a virtuouci 
action can only recommend itself; it has no 
supererogatory merit, to communicate, no super-* 
fluOus splendour to impart> Still> however^ 
** obedience " does lead to - righteousness'" — 
the corrupted state of human nature has only 
modified, it has not destroyed the-connexiont 
CondeiAnation flows from sin^ /-as merited j 
righteousness flows from obedience-, but not; as 
merited; condemnatiem is the natural conse? 
quence of sin ; righteousness is but the insti- 
tuted consequence of obedience*^ To^ a naan 
oapa,bl^ of perforji^iBg his^ duty, the promise 
might be, ''If ye keep my statutes and do 
them, ye shall live in -them:" to man. in his 
fallen state, *' If ye obey the truth in sincerity, 
Jesus Christ shall be made unto you righteous- 
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ness" — your works may be insufficient, but 
my righteousness shall be imputed to you 
without works. The obedience of a corrupted 
man cannot make him worthy of being regarded 
as righteous ; his obedience does not by its 
moral worth procure his righteousness ; but 
God, who chooses the mode and manner of 
conferring his favours, has established between 
this obedience and this righteousness as inva- 
riable and as certain a connexion, as that 
which subsisted when the union was natural. 

The ultimate advantages of this connexion 
of obedience and righteousness, the text in- 
timates as corresponding, and as being com- 
mensurate with the evils of sin. Can obedience 
give to God a ransom for the life of man, that 
he should still live for ever, and not see cor- 
ruption ? Where the Gospel is preached for 
the obedience of faith, are the ravages of the 
grave less universal than among pagan and 
idolatrous tribes? *' Of a truth one event 
happeneth to them all, to the righteous and to 
the wicked ; to him that sacrificeth, and to him 
that sacrificeth not : as is the good, so is the 
sinner ; and he that sweareth, as he that fear- 
eth an oath : for there is no remembrance of 
the wise man more than of the fool for ever, 
seeing that which now is, in the days to come 
shall be forgotten." " But mark thou the 
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perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace." Mortality hath 
pervaded the bodies of all ; arrangements are 
provided to compensate the loss ; the whole of 
Our material constitution is accommodated to 
the calamity^ To this established order no 
violence is done in favour of the righteous ; td 
them the evils of humanity are assuaged, but 
the prodedure of providence is not interrupted^ 
aiid their death is rendered an emancipation' 
from woe- and pain into ease and joy. To the 
rebellious and disobedient, death, through the 
presage of future vengeance, is a curse and a 
punishment — to him who through the obe- 
dience of faith is righteous in the eyes of Gody 
it is but a beneficial change in the manner of 
his existence, when he lays aside corruption 
and puts on incorruption. It is the sense of 
this, brought close home to the conviction by 
that Holy Ghost whom God gives to all that 
obey him, which under the prospect enables 
them to possess their souls in peace, and under 
the positive suffering of death to keep superior 
to the pangs of dissolution — which inspires an 
energy of decision not to be enervated by pain, 
nor damped by weakness. Behold a servant^ 
of the Gospel meeting the last enemy :— • Let 
Death advance in his most frightful attitude, — 
let him be preceded by torture the most excru- 
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ciating — place before your eye the victim of 
persecution suspended on the cross ! The 
punishment is infamous, and his upright mind 
has not the callousness of hardened guilt to 
render him insensible to the indignity — he is 
alive to all the misery of degradation — he 
survives for days under his sufferings, exposed 
in a place of public resort to the taunt of a 
wanton mob, and the idle gaze of passers-by — ■ 
the fancied crime engages prejudice to check 
the risings of pity, and the pity even of an 
enemy, though it may not relieve, can soften 
fate, and might flatter the emaciated object 
that he is not an entire outcast of humanity — 
the inflammation of his wounds gives him no 
rest — naked, he is unsheltered from the dews 
of night, - and scorched by the midday heat, 
while each succeeding morning rises hideous 
on his view, as it rouses him from feverish in- 
sensibility, and tells him he yet lives ! Amidst 
all this he remains steadfast and immovable, 
and his Christian temper is in full exercise, 
exulting in the strength which his Master 
imparts, and in the full tide of comfort which 
the Spirit sheds in his heart : his afflictions 
cease to oppress, he frees himself, leaves them 
far behind, presses forward in full ardour of 
soul, and takes by anticipation the happiness 
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of heaVisn, and I'ejoices in the hope of the gloiy 
AfGod: femished and loathsome, he is. left in 
solitude, Jeven by hid toraieators, and the feeble 
deserted sufferer welcomes death ! But &e he 
weht, how animated was his gaze ! how bri^t 
was his eye as it rose toward heaven> and he 
collected his wavering voice to mnnnnr, ** O 
deaMi, where is -thy sting? O grave, .where in 
thyvictory?" 

Follow his nnrigbteoun p^secutor, and the 
hand of God shall smite him, or a few short 
years bring him to his closer The fererunners^ 
disease and pain; put terrors m^ his soul, as 
they intimate, in l^ngnkg^ not to be misnnderc^ 
)stood, the approach of their master. Bodily 
anguish makes hiin Wr^tohed here, f» he most 
stoop to the load; of ii he throws itoff for a 
time, it is not <^ the hope set before him" that 
cheers his heart, but 4:he dread of what is ito 
come, which forces his attention, and constrains 
him almost to forget his j^'eisent sufferings : his 
^^afflictions, which are but for a moment,*' may 
for a moment be made light of, for they ^^ are 
hot worthy to be eompSred with the .tribqla^- 
tion and wrath of the day of the revelation ^ 
Uie righteous judgment of God : •' and when his 
hour is come, let all the frantic horroi's of 
the moment tell, how completely death hath 
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dominion over him ! Had the innocent victim of 
his bigotry been extended on that couch, say, 
how differently had he left the world ! 

This picture is an attempted copy from, 
alas! frequent actual occurrence. It triumph- 
antly illustrates, how righteousness delivereth 
from death him who through the obedience of 
faith is reconciled to God ; to him, the king of 
terrors is not the messenger of vengeance, but 
the harbinger of peace. 

Obedience through righteousness is farther 
effectual, in reviving the soul of man from 
spiritual death. We know that the practice of 
sin tends to confirm the soul in vice. Errors 
in practice are like errors in judgment, whore 
cme false proposition makes the deduced to be 
false ; and the farther and the more assiduously 
the process is continued, the farther and the 
more swiftly we depart from the truth. One 
sin is invariably connected with otliers ; it 
requires another to complete the enjoyment, 
and then ajiother to secure it, then one to con- 
ceal it, and another to defend from conse- 
quences ; the frequency of repetition speedily 
induces habit, and habit engenders hardness of 
heart and perfection in vice. Now, may not 
correspondent effects be expected to result 
from the practice of obedience ? Are not good 
acts linked together by a similarly necessary 
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dependence ? and does not the practice of dnty 
form the habit of obedience? and id not the 
mind thus brought from the slavery of sin 
into the dominion of holiness ? The analogy,* 
extended to this desirable end, is lamentably 
inapplicable: good actions are not found so 
coiinected, as that by introducing one we must 
^dmit others. There are, indeed, habits of obe- 
dience: the Spirit of God, who qualifies to the 
first act of obedience, if he be not grieved; and 
no despite be done unto him, continues to 
afford: the successive supplies of ability which 
are requisite to hold on in the path of duty ^ 
the disciple goes from strength to strength, 
while every step tends to the reduction of some 
rebellious passion^ and every success strehgth^- 
ens his powers of subduing sin ; but * these 
habits of holy exercise are not adequate of 
themselves to bring the soul from the slavery 
of sin into the dominion of holiness, since they 
are in existence only when the governing power 
of sin has been destroyed. Holy obedience is 
• then practicable, when the soul is changed and 
sin is dethroned, by a prevailing dilsposition to 
' universal holiness induced ; and this is not by 
works of righteousness which man can do, but 
by ** the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost" — although it is 
said of Christians, that they ** purify" them- 
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selves in " obeying the truth." And it is 
obvious, that the observance of the pure pre- 
cepts of the Gospel must have a tendency to 
remove the remains of sin ; yet the great change 
from the dominion of sin flows in another way, 
by " obedience unto rigbteousness." Obeying 
the call of the Gospel, entitles us to its benefits; 
and the same Christ " who of God is through 
obedience made unto us righteousness," is like- 
wise, through the same channel, " made unto 
us sanctification. " As the state of moral de- 
pravity induced by sin is, because of the impo- 
tencyand inability accompanying it, designated 
" death," this new state into which the soul is 
brought by obedience is, because of the ability 
and competency to duty which constitutes it, 
designated, by a corresponding figure, " life." 
Itis otherwise named in Scripture, " a putting 
off the old man," " a new creature," or " a 
new creation," and " a heart of flesh," " the 
image of God." 

In attending to the nature of this change, 
particular care must be taken to avoid the 
adoption of fanciful notions. The poverty of 
language renders the use of figurative terms 
necessary in discoursing of mental phenomena. 
Now, it is not necessary to the propriety of such 
phraseology, that the literal idea correspond in 
all its circumstances with that which it is 
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employied xto represent.: it i& impossible tofind 
any material object jso exactly resembling aa 
immaterial conception/ as .that in the applica^ 
tion there shall not ^ be some redundancy or 
4eficiency ; the most appropriate will be imt 
im approximation. It demands attention^ theo, 
to discover what are the obvious points^ between 
^^ich, without violence, the coincidence sub^ 
isists ^' and we may rest assured, that by per- 
fectly accurate writers, the men glided by the 
-Spirit of infallibility for instance, there must 
be the resemblaiK^es requisite t<^ inform the 
reader. 

This variety of phrases used in Sospture, 
when thus le^timately explained with a refeir- 
ence to experience on the case/ do not warrant 
the notion, that the soul is essentially affected, 
—that it is divested of anyjold, or endued wi& 
any new £5iculty: tiiey teach its, that the 
change which Jesus Chriirt> effectuates by his 
Spirit on those who obey him, is an influence 
on the powers in such a mysterious way as in 
their exercisg to direct them to new objects, 
without infringing on their free agency. 

When a man, by obedience to the faith, is 
through ^he grace of God brought from *' deaHi" 
unto " life," he exhibits himself in the possession 
of "Bto new faculty, but with all his powers sub- 
servient to the cultivation of universal holiness; 
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his moral ta^te, his attacbmeats, his aversioos, 
his desires, and his fears, all find their appro- 
priate objects in the things of God; he has a 
relish for religiou'; the practice of it is " sweeter 
to ium than honey and the honeycomb;" in 
meditating upon it there is a pleasure which 
the stranger intermeddleth not with, and which 
puts joy and gladness into his heart more than 
into the heart of those whose corn and wine are 
increased ; — he looks to his God, the light of 
whose countenance is lifted up upon him — to 
his Saviour, as an elder Brother, at the right 
hand of God — to his own soul, in health and 
vigour, freed from the disease which once 
infected it — and feels that the survey now 
causes him to " rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory." The "bject of his aversion 
is sin : he formerly hated knowledge, and did 
not choose the fear of the Lord ; he now hates 
every felse way, and the congregation of evil 
doers, and will not sit with the wicked — his 
attachments are now well regulated ; self-love 
and the love of earthly objects are subordinated 
to the love of God. 

This affection (the love of God) will cer- 
tainly be much modified, in difterent persons, 
by constitutional temperament; but in all who 
" have passed from death unto life," it is a 
paramount authority, whether it operate with 
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the ardour of an afFcction, or with the coolness 
ef decided principle. " Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind:'* a command- 
ment which is no longer felt grievous, but in 
unison with the inclinations of the disciple; 
and secondary to this comes the love of his 
brethren in the Lord, and of all mankind. In 
his enlarged benevolence, he sets aside those 
distinctions, of country, religion, and sect, 
which contracted ideas of Providence, and 
bigotry, and selfishness naturally engender, and 
views, with complacency, and interest, and love, 
his fellow-mortals, as endued with the same, 
nature, offspring of the same Father, nourished 
by the same blessings, as the subjects of the 
same moral government, objects of the same 
promises. Subservient to all this, the love of 
self no longer presenting the aspect of a 
domineering odious vice, but of a decorous 
consistent virtue, his desires are now directed 
to '* things above." While he seeks after the 
good things of this life with no greater anxiety 
than is fairly demanded by his situation, he . 
looks to 'Va better country, a heavenly ;" and 
often, in ecstatic moments of communion with 
God, sighs to depart, and to be a pure spirit 
before hi^ throne. Submitting to perform with 
resignation and fidelity the part assigned him . 
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in this worid, he desires, amid the conflicting 
interests which distract his attention, to retain 
such a sense of the Divine presence as shall 
keep his heart in holy fear, and his life in con- 
formity with the law. The powers of his un- 
derstanding are exercised with advantage, and 
contribute largely to the right perfonnajice of 
duty. Formerly, however clear his perceptions, 
however luminous his opinion, however splendid 
his intellect, there was an atmosphere of preju- 
dice and of evil habit ; and around his heart a 
cloud of passion which no rays could penetrate ; 
or if, in an hour of serenity, light did break in, 
it was so faint as not to assist the practice along 
the right track, or so transient as to render its 
momentary illumination insufficient : the light 
that was in him was darkness, and how great 
was that darkness ! Now, the medium is clear, 
the understanding shines with unclouded lustre ; 
the path of duty is visible, rugged and steep 
indeed, but terminating in heaven ; the way 
of transgression is also visible, gentle in its 
descent, attractive in every thing that can 
please the sense, but ending in the region of 
death. 

Although in general men do not form very 
accurate ideas of religion until they are in 
earnest in the inquiry, and investigate the 
subject with tlie spirit requisite to attain proi 
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ficiency, it is not meaat that befoite the great 
change on his faculties a man's notions are 
neotesacily incorrect; hut; that his reason* i» 
not ' adequate to lead .hfanr in the path ofdutyv 
when prejudice and corrupt pai^sion oppose^ 
ix^ liiat'in. ppoportioir as these ofastaded ac6 
femoyed; sdiit re^ns its; aseendlincyi : He 
now, as formerly/ sees as eternity before him;' 
but thae^i difference isy that he now: lires for 
eternity—^her Kves dfi one '^begotten again to ai 
lively :hop6 of an inheritam^e incorrtrptible and 
undefiled^ and that fadeth not away." Con^ 
science resume^s her-supreniacy; ber '* still 
small voice'^is no loc^w drowned by the tumuh 
of ip8»»km. As the feeblest sounds are audible 
duly when* all else is silent, so is it with her; 
the first rising of: irregularity in the soul incuris 
her rebuke; the sins. which most eai^ly beset; 
are gradually relinquished at her inflexible 
eommsmd ; failuire in duty is upbraided, acttia) 
transgression enisures h^r agonising teproacb. 
Theheart is watched ov^r with a holy jealousy, 
test guilt should be contracted unawares. -It 
ib' not alone the fear of punishment which iffow 
deters, but the fear of sin, as ingratitude to a 
loved God, as injurious to the souly and un- 
worthy its altered state. 

Such is a practical view of a spiritual life. 
Let evety one apply the text. The most 
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eminent Christian will find in himself many 
deficiencies ; but let the self-righteous sinner 
beware of judging himself possessed of this life, 
because of the defects of those who are really 
blessed with it. 

III. The last blessing flowing from *' obe- 
dience unto righteousness," corresponds to the 
last evil flowing from sin to condemnation. As 
this entails everlasting death, that leads to ever- 
lasting life. .The Gospel abounds in intima- 
tions of this " life" to such "obedience:" "I 
give unto my followers (says our Saviour) 
^;fflnial life." In unfolding the future lot of 
men, he sentences the disobedient to ever- 
lasting punishment, the righteous to life eternal. 
And the apostles use every where similar lan- 
guage. " Grace (exclaims Paul) reigns through 
righteousness unto eternal life." Everlasting 
life, or everlasting existence, is indeed the 
destiny of the obedient and of the rebellious : 
when, therefore, the future state of the obedient 
is exclusively designated " life," it must be for 
sfrnie peculiar reasons, arising out of their state. 
Tbe consideration of these reasons will disclose 
the nature of this, the greatest blessing of 
" obedience." 

The first reason appears to be, that the 
promised " life" is a continuation in an im- 
provement of the renovation of the heart. Men 
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are < sanctified in diis «#Drld, to* prepare tbdffr 
for that heaveii into which nothing ^vmfaoly can 
enter. Hence^ likewise their bodieb^ when, they 
shall be raised, mU be purifiedj In this wori^ 
the allurements of sense and of appetite qfted 
cause the saints to transgj^ss, and to< profane the 
temple of the Holy Ghost; in that world into 
which they are to enter, the carnal body shall 
be rendered spiritual: such a change shall be 
efieetuated on it, that it shall na longer tegapt 
to sin; their hearts, also, $hall be made pitted 
and established in perfect holiness, ami through 
eternity they shall be enabled to presec^t ^i^ 
bodies and their souls ^' a living saqrii&os?|tQ 
God, holy and acceptable," and to li^^^that 
life of God which was their original destinatj^i 
We do not exactly know to what degree Qf 
moral purity our souls shall be refined, to what 
a distance from sin they shall reach, to what a 
conformity to the Divine image they shall attain 
— ^but we do know, that when He who is* our 
life shall appear, we shall be like him. Jf the 
partial change which takes place on the souls 
of men in this world be with propriety desig- 
nated *' life," with how much more force that 
total change which is induced in heaven ! 

A second reason for thus designating the 
future state of the obedient is, that it is the; 
reverse of the future state of the disobedient. 
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The immortality of the disobedient is their 
punishment, and will be filled up with misery ; 
the immortality of the obedient is their reward, 
and will be replete with moral and intellectual 
happiness. Changed as they are in the spirit 
of their minds, brought to true pleasure only in 
religion, the enjoyment must be great where 
all around is religious. The tabernacles of 
God, and the congregations of his saints, are 
dear to a regenerated soul on earth ; but what 
shall be the blessedness of serving Grod in the 
temple above, with pure hearts, without lan- 
guor, fervently — where the sympathy of feeling 
which pervades assembled worshippers, shall 
be communicated, not by sinful mortals, but 
from the bosoms of angels — where the ardour 
of devotion kindles brighter, as it spreads 
through the wide multitude of seraphim and of 
men that lie prostrate before the throne of 
God! 

Pleasure, pleasure in its legitimate sense, 
must flow from the exercise and dispositions to 
holiness ; complacency results from the con- 
sciousness of virtuous conduct, imperfect as it 
is; and so exquisite is the satisfaction to a 
well-regulated mind, that it counterbalances 
the ostentatious pleasure of wickedness, (plea- 
sure in its lowest sense,) and constitutes virtue. 
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I. 

even here its own reward — delightful I If then, 
in this world, such be the experience of th§ 
godlyy how much superior will it be in that 
state where self-^approbation flows in a con- 
tinned stream, never interrupted by the re* 
proaches of conscience or the regrets of peni-* 
tence ! The recollection of the kind provi* 
dences we have experienced, of the dangers we 
have escaped, and of the success we have 
attained, is a valuable sonirce of happiness while 
on earth — to those who acquire glory, honour, 
and immortality, this source can never be 
exhausted • The misery and the danger fron^ 
which they have been saved, the wondrous 
grace which brought them from death unto life^ 
the blessedness they enjoy, enhanced by com- 
parison with the wretchedness which has 
befallen others not more guilty, will inspire 
joyful gratitude to that Saviour who hath 
delivered their souls from death, their eyes from 
tears, their feet from falling. The conviction 
that their state cannot be changed, excludes 
the apprehension of instability from damping 
their blessedness : it may increase — through 
eternity their capacities of enjoyment >may 
become more enlarged, and the manifestations 
of God to their souls may be more intimate and 
more full — but there is no possibility of dimi- 
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nution, no possibility of satiety, in the powers 
of receiving happiness, no insufficiency in the 
means of administering to it. " In thy pre- 
sence, O God, is fulness of joy ; at thy right 
hand are pleasures for evermore." 
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tH|E JMP>QRTANCE Of am^WTH IN |l£LI&l6US 
T KNOWLEDGE. 
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2, Peter, i. 5, 
Add kn&ioledge. 



The s^ubject of the injunction — ^its import — and 
the advantages of compliance — are the topics 
to which I direct my attention. 

I. The term ** knowledge^' is general; but I 
think that the spirit of the whole passage^ and 
of the immediate connexion in which the wo^ 
stands, suggest a limited signification ; namely, 
that religious knowledge was the idea of the 
writer, the definite subject of his exhortation; 

. While, in compliance with accuracy, I 
restrict the application of the term in the 
present instance, I would not be understood 
as throwing the least reflection on general 
knowledge, as insinuating that the acquisition 
of it is not a Christian duty, or as assigning to 
it an unimportant place among the objects to 
which a religious man should direct his efforts. 
In contemplating the bearing of the passage 
from which my text is taken, on the statements 
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and truths and spirit of our religion, one feels 
constrained to enforce, in its widest accepta- 
tion, the precept — " Add knowledge." It 
furnishes those comprehensive analogies, and 
contrasts, and varieties of fact, which awaken 
recollection, and exercise and strengthen the 
mind ; which serve to correct precipitancy of 
judgment, to render us ingenuous in our deduc- 
tions, temperate in the formation, and modest 
in the maintenance, of opinion— -to confirm those 
high intellectual and moral habits that emij- 
nently qualify for religious study. What a 
noble capacity for the defence of our holy 
mysteries is matured under the discipline of 
abstract Science ! Within its sublime recesses 
are wrought and tempered the swords of flame 
that move on the battlements of our paradise; 
from this school have issued the mightiest 
champions of the faith. The pursuits of taste, 
by cultivating our powers of contemplating the 
good and the fair, and by evolving our suscep- 
tibilities of pleasure from such perceptions, 
co-operate with religion in refining and elevating 
character. Do they not also diffuse a peculiar 
charm through the Sacred Writings, that detains 
us oftentimes to linger with fondness over their 
pages — entices many, by whom they might 
otherwise be neglected, to the perusal of them 
— and allays much of the repugnance that is 
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felt at the purity xA their mprala; and the sterij 
consistency of their truths? Does not History 
tSonfirigi the record' of the inspired narrators — 
th^ |:n(>wljbdge :of ancient customs reconcile 
apparent discrepancies — and Geology lend a 
trilbntary light tcv^ illumine the earliest details of 
revelation? - ; 

^ How full, how exquisite, are the^ manifest- 
lotion? of God, that are presented in the ^tudy 
of his wprks ! Hqw impressively clb his nature 
aind cliaracter affect the paind, which, ascend- 
ing the heights of science, lays itself open to 
the moraVp^wey of the scene that expands 
arotincjl-— ^cOntei?tidate€| the silent, viewle^^ 
ane^gy tl^at iq:)pr9s$ei^ the mightier movements, 
t]^at s>ipport9 the complicated relation^ of the 
ui^verse, that endues each department with \t^ 
properties, tijat; by its visitatiQQ preservetl^ the 
spirits it hf^th made, that deyiseth the organisa* 
tion of every living thing moving on the face 
of the e^rth' that arrayeth the structure of 
every plant! 

SciencQ $ind Literature k^eel at the shrii^e 
of Religion ; and although visionaries Woul4 
put forth their hands to thrust it back, she 
adepts the offering, 

• They v*rho decry application* to general 
knowledge, as calqulated to distract the irfind 
and to weaken the power of religion by bring- 
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ing it into competition with other interests and 
claims, argue from the abuse and not from the 
nature of the thing. They are chargeable, too, 
with adducing as a universal fact, that which 
is only a limited experience. They may be 
conscious of their minds being so capriciously 
constituted, or of their possessing so little self- 
command, that when permitted to enter upon 
excursive thinking, forthwith they are carried 
away, as by a whirlpool that threatens ship- 
wreck of faith and of good conscience. But 
this is not a general fact, for it is only very 
jjarlially admitted ; and the extent of the 
inference it warrants is, that the pursuit of 
general knowledge is sin to those only who 
find their spirituality of mind and religious 
progress thereby impaired. To announce a 
universal proposition from such occasional 
cases is, moreover, injurious; it is to give an 
unworthy representation of the spirit of our 
Christianity ; a representation that, however 
just it might have been under the darkness of 
Catholic superstition, is not true in the Pro- 
testant day which our eyes are allowed to see. 
But such persons would make of Religion a 
monk ; they would discard the forms, but 
retain the spirit of the most secluded orders, 
and limit their reformation to a simple removal 



ftfirjhe e«wl)ffrQl»!ttfc€r1tead, noti the cloak from 

loff'-^ft bii^3ttt)l0(Jge/^ The subject of.this 
iiiljaiLctil^iit I xh^f^'^f^ti^ to be religious iknow^ 
Iftdgei which >mf^yi b€i (Jesoribed a» . kjaowledge 
altthe rQJkttiQnsii^ubsAi^tiQgt .between God and 
i^^efli diPdiof th0, oblig9»tions which these rela^ 
tipOB- involve, t Thii^ . knowledge ii§ most im^ 
portant to man — it is conversant with every 
t})iug . Meeting him as a rational and amoral 
being ;r and the possession of: it is connected 
both with his character and his state; 
, I r, IL. The import of the injunction^ "add [or, 
JQin] rknowledge." To comprehend this injunc-* 
tion, it must not be considered as standing 
isolated ^ but as a particular in a series,. which 
s^ri^ is to be added to faith. The import of 
the injunction, in the i case of the other parti-^ 
Qulars,, foortitude, temperance, patience, &c., is 
oVviousy jthey are= literally; to be. added, as 
things that •■ have ^ no previous existence ; 
th^ey are virtuous habits, that originate in. faith; 
a^d flow from it as a specific and adequate 
principle. It is not .meant to affirm^ that pa^, 
tience and temperance cannot exist without 
fis^ith, but that, i. as Christian virtues, = they can 
have no existence antecedent to .that aet ojf 
belief which . brings, pur moral powens .under 
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Christian direction and Christian motiTe. Can 
the injunction be admitted in the Same liters! 
sense in the case of knowledge? Does not 
knowledge, even the illominatioti of 'the Holy 
Spirit, exist antecedent to faith? Is not foitH 
the assent of the understanding to the truths 
which constitute such knowledge ? How then; 
or under what modification, is the injunctioii'te 
be understood ? mh-] 

The import of the word " add" varies with 
the particular view which we take of its sub- 
ject. When the knowledge is considered as 
that which is connected with a change of state 
before God our Creator, as that to which justi- 
fying faith is an assent, it cannot be regarded 
as a knowledge to be added, — because it is 
already possessed ; but, although it cannot be 
added, it is possible to add to it. 

It is easy to conceive of a knowledge that 
is limited to a fact, without embracing all its 
circumstances ; more than such knowledge' 
does not appear necessary to the act of faith. 
As so addressed, the injunction conveys the 
general idea of improvement. For example, let 
U8 place ourselves in one of the groups that 
flocked around an apostle : we hear a man 
speaking with authority on matters of religion, 
jjutting forth the loftiest pretensions, assuming 
the prerogatives of an ambassador from Heaven ; 
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our cautioft is awakened- — he exhibits his cre-^ 
dentials — ^suspends the laws of nature at bis 
pleasure. The proof dissipates our doubts; 
we forthwith place ourselves at his feet to 
learn of him^ believing that *' no man could do 
those things unless God were with him ;" we 
are prepared to receive and do whatsoever he 
shall say, as the will of God for our salvation. 
In this spirit of humble and me^k and absolute 
submission to the declaration of God through 
his' ambassador, we hear him announce facts j 
the- belief of which he declares to be the means 
of blessing and , acceptance : our faith in them 
is. already secured ; , yet how limited m om* 
knowledge, and how Uttle do we ! know of the 
history of these facts which we believe ^^ — how 
little of their excellence, as illustrative of the 
Divine government and character — how little of 
their connexions and harmony ! 

'' Add knowledge," saith the apostle* Fur- 
ther, when the subject of the injunction is 
considered to be the knowledge which is not 
necessarily^ implied ia feith — the kiK)wledge 
which, not being connected with a change of 
state, is yet connected with character— then 
the meaning is either improvement^ at literally 
addition, according to the following circum- 
stances^: if the knowledge^ although not im- 
plied in faith, be possessed anteced^tt to it, 

X. 
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the meaning in reference to it is improvement. 
This is the case of religious knowledge in ge- 
neral. The external evidences of our religion 
are indeed still sufficient to produce faith, 
where there is little acquaintance with doc- 
trines, as in the illustration just adduced ; and 
many instances can be pointed to, with exulting 
gratitude, of the loftiest orders of human intellect 
being so broxigbt to the admission of the truth. 
But the common history of faith is different. 
Individuals, by habits of attendance on the 
ordinances of grace, and by diligently inquir- 
ing, do acquire a considerable knowledge of 
the dogmas of religion, before they actually 
and efficiently believe in those particulars that 
are essential. Of religion in general their 
knowledge is to be improved : it will be found 
either deficient or distressingly vague, limited 
in its details, contemptible in its inconsist- 
encies, or offensive in its spirit. But when know- 
ledge of the truths of religion in general is not 
possessed previously to faith, — as even in our 
day is the case with those who, unblessed by 
a religious education, live in the world, reve- 
rencing its principles and practising its ex- 
cesses, following with eager steps and excited 
attitude the torches which the spirits of ambi- 
tion and vanity wave before them, until the 
silent fiat of their Creator, or the thunder and 
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cIoikI of a provideiiee subservient to the pur- 
poses of grace, awaken them at once to reflect 
and to feeJj ta^ know and to believe>-*^in refer- 
ence ta such cases, the injtidetion must have its 
literal^ import,-^* fcn<Swvledge" must litdrally be 
added;* r/How' ignoiiaii<t-are the^f — even the 
}an^age of rei%ion^is 4o them an unknown 
tongue;: they ire babes in knowledge, although 
savingly possei^ed of those views that fill them 
*^. with joy and peace in believing." 

There is one department of religious know- 
ledge to which the injunction is literally appli- 
cable — the knowledge of the duties that result 
from the doctrines which we know; Although 
every doctrine or principle involves necessarily 
its peculiar i obligation, yet this obligation, this 
moral tendency, this' specific dnty^ is not, 'on 
the first apprehension of the doctrine, lieces^ 
sarily apparent. Instruction is required — ^'the 
Bible is replete with it— the precepts of this 
Sacred Book must be learned ; attention must 
be given to the language of the heart; the 
judgment must be assiduously consulted. A 
little application will soon enable us to add to 
our faith a knowledge of our duty in genbraii 
But this is not enough — a minute acquaintance 
with the grounds and objects of reMgioU^ re- 
quirement must be attained, and a facility 'iri 
the application of these amidst the compli^^ 
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cated circumstances in which we are daily 
called upon to act. 

In adding to our knowledge, we should ever 
keep in mind, that truth is presented to man 
as a rational and a moral being; that it is a 
subject on which reason is to be exercised ; 
and that he is responsible for every effect, 
either on his heart or on his life, which his 
opinions may induce. He ought, therefore, to 
tremble at the hazard of incurring responsi- 
bility for opinions concerning which he is not 
convinced. It is requisite only to reflect, that 
every duty appointed of God is useful, is 
appointed because useful — and that the mere 
learning of opinions, of articles and confes- 
sions and systems, serves but to gratify mental 
indolence, or the love of display — to be satis- 
fied that such learning, how necessary soever 
with a view to a farther purpose, does not 
constitute the amount of the duty enjoined in 
my text. In a word, adding the information, 
is not adding the knowledge — the former is an 
act of the memory, the latter is the exercise 
of reason, acting independently and solemnly 
in the final determination of principles and 
duties. 

HI. The advantage of " adding know- 
ledge." The injunction renders this important 
by constituting it a duty. It is to be regarded 
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not only as praiseworthy, but as necessary;, 
not only as desirable, but as indispensable-— a 
matter about which no Christian may feel 
indifferent, with which no Christian, under any 
pretence^ may trifle^ without being guilty of 
neglecting the explicit command of his religion. 
Is that an unimportant exercise, for the per- 
formance of which a provision so ample is made 
in Scripture ? Have prophets, and evangelists, 
and apostles, been raised up, and qualified to 
declare the whole counsel of Grod — and shall 
the children of God, contemplating the fact; 
turn away from the boon thus brought nigh 
unto tiiiem, and by their neglect tacitly pro- 
nounce the fulness of revelation a folly ? Shall 
they pray for the inhabitation of the Spirit^ 
and profess to listen with rever«ice to him, and 
at the same time think lightly of his office as 
the Illuminator of man, of the promise under 
which he is sent, of his operations as '^ the 
Spirit of truth, to guide into all truth ?'.' 

The apostle considered thb exercise as prer 
senting high claims, if tiie. order of his injunc- 
tions may be considfered as his estimaite of the 
importance of the subjects. That he estimated 
correctly, will appear by a short illustration; 
and as the points of illustration; I shall select 
a few of the injunctions that precede and follow 
my text. ....-.- ^ 
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Faith and knowledge. I believe it impos- 
sible that these are for a permanency separated 
in the history of any true Christian. We speak 
not of self-confident professors. I believe that 
the glorious and blessed knowledge which faith 
implies, awakens in the mind a hallowed desire 
after farther light, which even the plenitude 
of revelation cannot satisfy, but which through 
life continues to excite to prayer and anticipa- 
tion. But, let us conceive of them as sepa- 
rated ; faith will be limited to those truths 
which constitute saving knowledge ; these, 
being held without that collateral support 
which they are capable of receiving from every 
subject brought in contact with them, will be 
held without that perception of their excellency 
which they display, as in every respect worthy 
of God, in every respect adjusted to man, in 
every respect harmonising with the great sys- 
tem of truth and of fact; the extent of their 
excellency not being perceived, they must be 
the less appreciated ; their evidence being 
limited, they must be less secure from the 
agitations of assaults. The other truths of 
religion may be professed, but only professed : 
in consequence, their moral power as principles 
of conduct will be unfelt, and practically de- 
nied; the comfort which they might yield will 
be dried up ; and adherence to them be a con- 
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tingency in the hands of every temptation; the 
'* form of sound words " will be a visionary 
idea, and the awkward profession correspiond 
with the inspired language, ** driven about by 
every wind of doctrine." Although this de-^ 
scription can in no instance be applied, in all 
its extent, to any one possessed of faith, yet it 
is more or less applicable to all who fail to 
• * add knowledge." 

Virtue arid knowledge. The word virtue 
is in this place a latinisiri ; it denotes, not 
virtue in general, but, a specific habit, which 
in direct idiom is designated courage. Thj^ 
habit of mind has not in itself any moral cha^ 
racter ; it is good, or bad, according to the 
motives by which it is awakened, and the 
object to which it is directed : without know- 
ledge, it is a blind instinct ; when inspired by 
religion, and directed by its knowledge, it pre- 
sents the hallowed aspect of a Christian grace. 
In the common circumstances of the church, it 
assumes the general form, of energy or zeal 
in the support of the truth. As no virtue can 
be more beneficial than this, so no priiJicijde 
may be more pernicious : to the ignorant exer- 
cise of it, may be ascribed the dissensions and 
schisms without number that have marred the 
edification and destroyed the unity of the 
church. It is knowledge alone that can traie^ 
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the line which marks the neutral ground of ftl^' 
bearance; it is knowledge alone that cantbaeh 
zeal to respect the demarcatioti ; — it is know^i- 
ledge alone which, presenting; eomprehcnyiVtty^ 
ali the trnths of religion in their just ■'and - 
relative proportions, enables the mind toeeti- 
mate them aright, — to select, as worthy of oui* 
intense solicitude and strenuous exertion, the 
most important, and to avoid the exjienditwre 
of energy on those matters which, however vast 
they may appear, from the proximity to which' 
our respective sectarianism advances them, are 
yet comparatively of little moment. 

' Temperance and knowledge ; temperance, 
op'the government ofthe desires. All sin may 
be traced ultimately to passion or desire ; and 
yet there is no good principle in the understand- 
ing which is not indebted for its activity to 
them ; there is no good action, in the effecting 
of which tliey are not prominently concerned; 
While, from the former fact, a holy zeal wbnld 
cry out for their extirpation — from the latter, a 
blind zeal will interfere for their protection — in 
this crisis, knowledge prescribes no hopeless 
attempts to extirpate, nor countenances any 
vague notions of |jrotection ; but bringing into , 
view the fact, that all his qualities are given to 
man for a moral puTpose, proceeds so to restrain 
the most fierce, so to direct the most mis- 
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chievous, as to secure this . object, without 
heeding on the ona hand the clamours of the 
licentious, or on the other the virulence of the 
ascetic or the recluse. 

Patience and knowledge. Patience may 
be designated an artificial virtue. There is in 
human nature a disposition to generosity, but 
none to patience — the tendency is all the other 
way. To resist evil, not to submit to it, is the 
law of our being. How, then, is this virtue 
superinduced? what is its history? I answer, 
** Knowledge;" it originates in knowledge, 
grows with knowledge, is perfected by the 
application of knowledge : and hence, in ex- 
horting the sufferer to patience, we sponta- 
neously refer him to his religious knowledge 
— remove this, and we may inspire a silent, 
sullen submission to fate, but not the- ready 
and cheerful acquiescence which constitutes 
Christian patience. 

Finally— Charity and knowledge. Charity 
is in a peculiar manner a Christian virtue. 
Antecedently to the knowledge of our reli- 
gion, there was humanity, there was patriot- 
ism ; but humanity assumed no higher charac- 
ter than an aversicMi from cruelty, and patriot- 
ism derived its noblest ei>ergies from its spirit 
of exclusion. It was left to Christianity to 
impart such a knowledge of ^ the nature and 
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history and destinies of men, as should inspire 
an affection yet more active than humanity, 
more fervent than patriotism, without its restric- 
tions. In that department of charity which 
we are assembled this day to exercise ourselves 
in, it is obvious that our exertions to communi- 
cate knowledge will be in proportion to our 
estimate of its importance, and that our esti- 
mate will depend on our respective progress. 
What then remains, but that we '' add know- 
ledge," that so we may be neither barren nor 
unfruitful. Amen, 



SERMON XII. 

[Delivered in the Winter of 1819.J 
CHRISTIAN dHARlTY. 

Deut. XV. 11. 

Por the poor shall never cease out of the land. 

Charity ought to originate in principle. There 
is a charity which is the mere exuberance of 
sympathy, the excitement of an accidental view 
of distress, the effusion of a constitutional ten- 
derness ; it issues unintentionally and without 
control. How much soever the world may 
applaud such displays, as expressing the per- 
fection of philanthropy, an intelligent observer 
will qualify his approbation of them ; he will 
admire them rather as pleasing than useful, as 
imparting to the moral landscape an appear- 
ance of variety rather than of utility. As such, 
charity is, nevertheless, indicative of a mind 
richly blessed with that moral susceptibility 
which is the best soil for the growth of virtue ; 
it is pleasing, and merits our esteem ; but in so 
far as it is merely instinctive, it is obviously 
without virtue, since there is not in it any 
thing rational. In performing an act dictated 
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by mere impulse of constitution, theve is no 
more moral process of mind, than there is in 
starting under acute pain, or in receiving plea- 
sure from the smell of a rose. 

Charity, then, the virtue designated charity, 
or alms-giving, must originate m principle — in 
a sense of our duty, and in a desire to discharge 
it. Such virtue can alone be acceptable to that 
God who hath forbidden us to offer the blind 
in sacrifice. Not that our virtue is to be the 
mere unwarmed dictate of our understandings : 
our feelings are not to be altogether excluded, 
but we are to recollect that they are only the 
fire, not the otFering ; they occupy a secondary, 
although it may be a necessary, place ; and it 
is only when our beneficence is thus the off- 
spring of our reason, that it can command its 
legitimate sphere of usefulness, for it is only 
when thus rational that it can have permanency 
in direction. It does not always happen that 
the distress which claims our charity can be 
removed by momentary relief, however great ; 
and indeed, if it always could, it might not 
always be beneficial so to dispense our aid. 
There are few soils so deep as not to be 
injured by directing a torrent across them. On 
the other hand, it but seldoms happens that 
individuals in the middle rank of life have a 
suEBcient command of aid at once to eflTect 
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complete relief; so that if they act merely 
under the excitement of sympathy, the work, it 
is certain, will be left unfinished, will cease to 
be attended to when other objects come t6 
distract the attention, and the fit consequeintly 
subsides. Further, it is only when thus ra- 
tional, that our charity will have its proper 
direction : that it will discriminate among its 
objects ; and, by arbitrating with propriety 
among their claims, select those who have the 
best comparative right to its bounty. 

Under the impresision of the truth of these 
remarks, I shall direct my attention to the duty 
of Charity: it is due to the constitution of 
society, it is due to ourselves, it is due to 
religion, it is due to the poor, it is due to the 
age in which we live — it is due to the present 
exigency. 

I. It is due to the constitution of society: 
" The poor always ye have with you." In 
every human society there must be poor ; the 
history of the nations manifests this necessity. 
In some nations there are more than in others ; 
at some seasons there are more than at others } 
but no nation and no season are exempted fi'om 
them. I do not know that it is correct to say, 
that the number of poor increiases with civilisa- 
tion ; for perhaps the advancement of a nati(m 
in the arts and sciences and in commerce, and 
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the thus gradual formation of an artificial state 
of society, serve only to make the number of 
the poor more discernible, by elevating a greater 
proportion of individuals above the common 
level, and thus aiding the contrast with those 
who are left behind. Besides that, civilisation 
brings along with it a general increase of popu- 
lation ; consequently an increase, but not a 
disproportionate increase, of the poor. 

We shall perhaps think correctly on the 
subject, if we admit, as the will of God, that in 
every state of society there shall be poor ; and 
that a provision for the production of this fact is 
laid in the gifts of his providence, in the consti- 
tution of men, and in the scheme of his moral 
government. The gifts of providence are dis- 
pensed with a proverbial irregularity ; so much 
so, that the common language concerning them 
is, that they are the capricious favours of chance. 
Here then is a principle in operation that 
removes the possibiUty of equality of rank. 
Conceive the most natural state of society— an 
agricultural tribe, taking possession of a dis- 
trict in. equal allotments — let all be equally 
industrious : the adjoining river suddenly floods, 
and sweeps away the produce of one corner ; 
a blight falls upon a second quarter; the light- 
ning fires the barns of another brother : to what 
expedient shall the unfortunate resort, to sup- 
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port their families ?— rtbey offer their services to 
their neighbour, and, in recompense, are sup- 
plied of his abundance. Starvation is thus 
warded off; but the next season passes, and 
the unfortimate husbandman, working else- 
where, and obliged to neglect his fields, reaps 
no crop ; and thus he remains from season to 
^ason dependent and poor. Let us reflect, 
too, how much the tendency of this system is 
aided by the farther irregularity of Providence 
in conferring those personal endowments of 
health and bodily strength, and appUcatioi;! and 
sagacity, on which success ultimately depends, 
and for the absence of which, not even the rich- 
est showers of her daily bounty can compensate. 
Let us consider farther, that as the possession 
of worldly good is the great object of our emu- 
lation, that on which men concentrate all their 
energies and all their time,— and that as this 
world is a state of probation, -r- how necessary 
it is that there should be a condition of dis- 
appointment and of privation, in which the 
moral improvement of the §oul may be advanced 
to a meetness for our future destiny, by the 
cultivation of the virtues of patience, resigna- 
tion, and contentment, and a habit of living 
above the fascinations of a material world. 
These considerations make it eyident that it is 
the appointment of God that there shall b6 a 
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state of penury, a class of poor ; that it is the 
result of his express ordination, and not the 
adventitious effect of any particular state of 
society, that " the poor always ye have vfith 
you." 

Now, from every general fact connected with 
the state of man, a class of duties arises. The 
instituted relation of parent and child, of bro- 
ther and SLster, gives origin to family duties ; 
the existence of the elevated in society gives 
rise to the duties of respect and submission ; 
and in like manner tlie existence of the lower, 
the poor, gives rise to its peculiar class of duties, 
from the same source as all our other relative 
duties — viz. the facts of our condition. There 
are parents in society — hence the duties of 
reverence and love ; there are poor in society — ■ ■ 
hence the duties of protection and assistance. 

II. Charity is due to ourselves. It is due 
to ourselves, as we would wish with honesty 
and uprightness to discharge the duties of that 
station in which we are placed. This argu- 
ment, indeed, can be intelligible only to him 
who respects himself, who feels what is due to 
his character, and in performing his moral en- 
gagements does not stoop meanly to ask — ' Of 
how much may I be disengaged ? how much may 
I avoid?'— but, 'What is the full extent of that 
demand which, by ray lot and by the character j 
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I have assumed, I am bound ta answer? I con- 
sider my conduct as a debtor to myself, and I 
will make no common cause with it to get the 
better of my duty ; I will not compromise one 
shadow of my dignity as a rational and a moral 
being, for all the pleasures of an escape from 
those restraints which, however much they may 
gall me, are the equitable condition of my being 
what I am/ The man who has energy and 
superiority of character to think thus,, will feel 
that the duty of charity is first of all owing to 
himself. But the generality of men are : far 
below this standard ; and in speaking to them 
of a duty that is due to themselves, we must 
enforce it by shewing that the performance of 
it will be conducive to their interest. 

To administer relief to the poor is, then, 
graciously connected with our present comfort 
and our future well-being. The very act of 
charity is accompanied with the most refined 
complacency; it is answering that sympathy 
which is born in the heart of every man, and 
which, unless stifled or destroyed by unnatural 
and perverse discipline, calls loudly and impor- 
tunately for gratification. How faithfully does 
it reward compliance ! how exquisitely does 
it diffuse appropriate pleasure to every bene- 
volent affection! Pleasing it is to. behold 
another diligently and generously exerting him- 
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self to relieve the destitute ; it commends him 
to our moral approbation and to our love, while 
it leads us almost to envy the lot in which 
Providence hath placed him, which lays to his 
hand the means of doing so generously by 
others, and procuring such inexpressible enjoy- 
ment. 

Sweet is the opening of Spring, to mark 
the sterile Winter putting forth the promise of 
fruitfiilness — the cheerless trees mantling them- 
selves with foliage, the herbage shooting out 
its tender blade, the flower opening its beauties, 
and the birds resuming their sprightliness and 
song. But how tame such pleasure, compared 
with that which arises from contemplating a 
withered family reviving! — the glow of health 
returning on the emaciated cheek, strength to 
the arm, joy to the eye, and vivacity to the 
tongue that hath long uttered only dejection 
and mourning — and how does it enhance the 
pleasure, to reflect that, instrumentally, it is 
our own work ! They are happy who are the 
objects of your bounty ; but ye who have expe- 
rienced it, can tell that " it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. " 

Connected with this, is that blessing over 
our worldly concerns "which maketh rich, and 
to which is added no sorrow." " For this thing 
the Lord thy God shall bless tliee in all that 
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thou dost." *' He tfeat giveth to the poor lend* 
eth to the Lord/' " Consider the poor, and 
ftke Lord will strengthen thee on a bed of lan- 
guishing" — "Thou wilt m^ke all his b^d in sipk- 
li^ess." "Deal thy bread to th^ hungry, n^d 
bring the poor that are cast out tp thy l^ou^e/' 
" When thou seest the naked, cover him; bide 
Spt thyself firom thine own fl^sh ; th^n ^aU thy 
light break forth as the mornings ^gid thine 
health shall spring forth speedily^ 9f^d thy 
righteousness shall go before thee, and the 
glory of the Lord shall be tl^ reward. Theft 
»h^t thou call, and the LqkI shall an^wgr ; 
thou shalt pry, and Im shaU say. Here J a^i." 

And let it be ren^emhered, that proi^perity 
is but for a season ; nov, therefore, it is time to 
lay up a store of good deeds, the remem}^j^qe 
of which shall be the best support wbf^ mjs-^ 
fortune overtakes the prosperous. Job, b^eayed 
of jearthly comforts, consoled himself with this 
song in the night : " J was eyes to the Wind, 
&et to the lame. The blessing of him th^X was 
ready to perish jcame upon me." And th^se 
good deeds ishall comfort him in a yet moxe 
important respect ; they shall be the evidences 
of his jpegeneration, and be shall be able to say, 
** Hereby I know that I haver passed from death 
unto life, because I love the brethren/' And 
as, in the misfortunes that may cpme npon us. 
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not any thing can contribute more powerfully 
to procure friends than our present beneficence, 
we should give all diligence to " make to our- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness ; that when we fail, they may receive us 
into everlasting habitations." Let it be remem- 
befed yet again, that what possessions men 
have are not their own, but are the property of 
their Master, who hath committed it to their 
stewardship. All their opportunities, and all 
their means of doing good, must be accounted 
for: " He that soweth sparingly, shall reap 
sparingly; he that soweth plentifully, shall 
reap plentifully." " When thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the lame, the maimed, and the 
blind : thou shalt be blessed. They cannot 
recompense thee, but thou shalt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just." " They do 
good, they are rich in good works ; they are 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate, 
laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on eternal life." Surely, then, if 
individual interest be the first object of the 
attention of man, as the hard-hearted and ava- 
ricious so pertinaciously maintain, they must 
admit that they owe to themselves this duty, 
the right discharge of which is so intimately 
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odnnected with their present and their future 
well-being. 

III. It is due to religion — to a religion, 
which is in its origin, its effects, its principles, 
and its precepts, a system of charity — a reli- 
gion which, originating in the love of God, 
proposes to restore to happiness and dignity 
those who are " poor, and miserable, and 
wretched, and blind, and naked." The prin- 
ciple of free and unmerited mercy, that imparts 
splendour and sublimity to its revelations, and 
interest and character to its precepts, demands 
with propriety, that they who profess this reli- 
gion, who found their hopes upon its revelation, 
console themselves with its comforts, and regu- 
late their lives by its precepts, should be, as it 
were, personifications of it ; should be animated 
by its spirit, and elucidations of its temper. 
They to whom mercy is shewn, should be mer- 
ciful. This is what Christianity requires, nay, 
what it affirms to be the amount and the crite- 
rion of a genuine profession. " In Jesus Christ, 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by 
love." ** He that hath this world's good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion against him, how dwell- 
eth the love of God in that man ?" '* True 
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religion, and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this. To visit the fatherless and 
widow in affliction." And accordinglywe fiiid, 
that wherever the Christian religion has been 
in truth possessed, its spirit has been imbibed, 
and the heart has been alienated from the inor- 
dinate love of riches, and works of disinterested 
generosity have liberally abounded. This was 
its novel and astonishing eifect at the com- 
mencement of its promulgation: "And the mul- 
titude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul ; neither said any of them, that 
aught of the things which he possessed were 
his own, but they had all things in common." 
And in another place, St. Paul says to the 
Corinthians, speaking of the Macedonians, that 
" in a great trial of affliction, the abundance of 
their joy, and their deep poverty, abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality." And can 
we view, in comparison, the state of those 
countries that are now Christianised, with their 
state while under paganism, or with those in 
which paganism still obtains ?^In the civilised 
China, the marvel of infidels, the country which 
has to boast of two hundred and thirty millions 
of inhabitants, the "celestial empire," — there 
are hut four hospitals! — limited in their esta- 
blishment, and meanly supported : these are in 
Canton, tlie only port to which Christians have 
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access. Ih Europe, before the Christian era, a 
public ihstitution for charity or distress wati 
unknown ; the thought never entered the mind 
of a pagan moralist: whereas, after the intard- 
ductidnof Christianity we find that at one time, 
and that a time when the spirit of religioft was 
grossly disfigured under superstition and cere- 
mony, there were nine thousand lazarettos! 
To count the nuriiber of such institutions - now 
Would be impossible, even in our ovm country, 
where so much property and so gtt6i a pro- 
f)ortion of tlie fruit of industry are t^propriated 
to the poor. 

Chrii^tian religion enjoins 6n men to be 
merctfiil as their Father in heaven is merciful^-^ 
to imitate that God, Who is a strength to the 
needy in his distress^ a strength to the podr; 
** a refiige from the storm, a shadow from thie 
heat, when the blast of the terriW^^ ones is as a 
storm against the walls.'* It enjoins mien to 
follow the example of Christ, ^*who went about 
doing^ ^od;" who,- according to the iitfomxaM 
tion of the context, even in the depths ctf his 
poverty, when he was so poor that he " hM 
not where to lay his. head," caused hfelktW 
fimrily to lay by a portion of their pittafte^t^, for 
those wlib were as poor as themselves] It 
enjoins, that on the first diay of the week every 
one should lay by a store, as God hath pro^ 
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spered him ; "that he who is able, work with his 
hand, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth:" "to do good and to communicate 
forget not, for with such sacrifice God is well 
pleased." It enforces the duty of charity by 
the most affecting considerations ; " Be chari- 
table," (it says, for) " ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich." It informs us, that 
although gratitude is ail that we can return to 
God and Christ for the blessings of his grace, 
and the comforts of our lot — that although our 
goodness cannot extend to him — yet, that he 
hath put it in our power to manifest the amount 
of our gratitude, and that he will consider as 
done to himself the good that we do to our poor 
brethren. 

IV. It is due to the poor. As a something 
voluntary is implied in the idea of charity, it 
may sound paradoxical to speak of the rights 
of the poor on the charity of the rich. But the 
incongruity is only in sound ; for it is an 
acknowledged maxim of civil economy, that 
the poor (the industrious poor, of whom only I 
now speak,) have an absolute right to be sup- 
ported by the state, whose agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures have benefited by 
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their exertions. It is a mistake to conceive., 
the poor to be useless ; on the contrary, they 
are the very nerve of the community ; they 
support, by their industry, the rich — not the: 
rich them. To say, then, that the state is not 
obliged to support them, is to say, that it is not 
obliged to support its own interest. But whatr 
ever opinion we may entertain respecting the 
rights of the poor, as members of society, there 
cannot be any question in the mind of a Chris- 
tian respecting their right to his charity; the. 
command of Gpd to him gives them a right to 
d,eraand, and when they approach, their lan- 
guage is, *He who^e steward you are, hath 
qrdered you to con;iniunicate to us of his sub- 
stance:' and the Christian who rejects the 
application, knows that he does it at the hazard > 
of answering, not for his hardheartedness only, 
but for his daring disobedience, ii^ every -such 
case. 

Further, the poor have, a right as brethren ; . 
and this is a right which the heart of a Chris- 
tian cannot deny : * We are bone of your bone, 
we are flesh of your flesh ; we are partakers^ 
with you of mortality ; we are perhaps; redeemed 
by the same blood, and sanctified by the «api.e 
Spirit; we are advaiicing together with you to^ 
eternity ; our Father who is in heaven hath 
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committed to you the store that is to support 
us in our pilgrimage : "Give unto us, lest we' 
perish!" ' 

These rights of the poor are palpable, and 
they are indefeasible. It is true— it is true, the 
rich hear of the poor with some degree of dis- 
like, because the latter seem to encroach on the 
prerogative of the former. In this case, as in 
many others, men love to have smooth things 
prophesied to them ; but it is under the influ- 
ence of the truth they must act, if they would 
have any moral merit attached to their actions. 
It is indeed to be lamented, that there obtains ■ 
atf almost universal corruption of moral senti- 
ments respecting the poor, and persons of mean 
cOfldition ; their actions are considered as unin- 
teresting, their fate as of no consequence : 
whereas, every calamity that befalls the great, 
everylnjury done to them, excites tenfold more 
compassion and resentment in the breast of the 
spectator, than he would have felt had the same 
event happened to the lowly. Hence the mis- 
fortunes of princes are thought to afford the 
only proper subjects for tragedy. All the inno- 
cent blood shed in the civil wars seems to have 
provoked less indignation than the death of 
Charles the First. A stranger to human nature, 
who should note the indifference of men towards 
the rights and miseries of inferiors, and the 
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regret entertained for the misfortunes and suffer- 
ings of the great, would be led to imagine that 
pain must be more agonising to persons of high 
rank than to those of mean stations. An inter- 
esting illustration of this prejudice is mentioned 
in profane history. When the family of the 
king of Macedon was led in triumph by Paulus 
^milius, their misfortunes, it is said, made 
them to divide with the conqueror the attention 
of the Roman people. The sight of the royal 
children, whose tender age rendered them in- 
sensible to their situation, struck the spectators/ 
amidst the public rejoicings of prosperity, with 
the tenderest sorrow and compassion. The 
king appeared next in the procession, and 
seemed like one confounded, astonished, and 
bereft of all sentiment, by the greatness of his 
calamity. His friends and ministers followed 
after him. As they moved along, they often 
cast their eyes upon their fallen sovereign, and 
always burst into tears at the sight — their 
whole behaviour demonstrating, that they 
thought not of their own misfortune, but were 
occupied entirely by the superior greatness of 
his. Yet what did his calamity amount to?^ — 
to spend the remainder of his days under the 
protection of a powerful, humane people, in a 
state of plenty, ease, leisure, and security ! — r- 
while, in looking at one another, they would 
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have seen the victims who had been reserved 
merely for the triumph, and who were destined, 
when the procession should be finished, to be 
sold as slaves, or to be strangled in a dungeon ! 
Yet for one another they did not weep ! Now, 
without inquiring into the origin of this pre- 
judice, let its mere mention suffice to put you 
on your guard against it, and stir you up to 
emancipate yourselves from a delusion mis- 
chievous as absurd ; for its tendency is to prevent 
your taking that concern in the welfare of your 
inferiors, by which their happiness would be 
effectually promoted. What an immensity of 
good might men in the middle ranks of society 
achieve, were they only to exert, in the cause 
of suffering humanity, one half the zeal lavished 
on pursuits of very inferior worth!— the right of 
the poor would not then be trampled upon, nor 
would a deaf ear be turned to their importunate 
claims. 

V. It is due to the age in which we live — 
an age characterised for beneficence - — an age 
distinguished above all others for the magni- 
tude of its political events, for the advancement 
of science, for the general diffusion of literature, 
and more especially for a spirit that has amal- 
gamated all classes of society, the most op- 
posite ranks and professions, into one mass, 
and stamped the whole with benevolence. 
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The energies of the public hav^ ,^^ now been 
united in one qause, of cctft^^^rqe qr of war, 
but never before in the promotica;i qf the sing^i^ 
object of human Iiaj3>pines8. This r^^d ^oral 
phenomenon J. have no Jhe^it^tig^ in ^tributing 
to the r^eaction of se^tiy^ent ?vilJ!^ the iast 
twenty years, — from |the ^xpifSfffi^ of infu^lity 
to religious zeal. .Of th^reh^ojus public, the 
part affected wa^ i^4^ed s^aU. ^ut ][r,i;e^gion 
having made convert? at home, ^ ^ew ^ndi^^- 
duals felt ithemselves ii^peU^ tq try ^Ileligion 
could ijLOt m^e ^nver4;e ^roj^d —- a^4 iftt© 
zeal, thus di^pj|g.yjed jl^appening jl^o ^wj 3. sqaxe- 
thing congeni;^ in the excited state of t^ 
public fe^eling, the /eiiergy i^r^d, — assumed 
di^S^ent .directions as ijt |io!yed into difier^n^ 
ch^nn^ls, and, ^r^t of all r^r^eshjiig, it now 
enriches, the whole fi^ld gf moral condiju^t. 

Tx^ the remarkable t|pae3 ift which we live, 
we owe a duty — the duty of co-operation — thj^ 
duty of exerting ourselv^, particularly by libe- 
rality. Let each of tjs, t|xen, set an example 
worthy of the day ^n which oujr lot is cast ; • — iij 
|;))e midst of so i^uch }iea|:, that hP^^t^ ?nust \^e 
cold indeed whipf^ c^xl continue iinwgxflfie^ J— 
ai^d let i^s recollept; that to aid a neighbour^ 
not tp say a chufch meipb^y , is a 4^t^y f^Tft- 
moiff^t to that of assisting a stranger. 

VI. It is due to the present pjcigei^cy, aji 
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exigency almost unparalleled in our recollection 
by its urgency. The season has indeed been 
irften as inclement, the cold as intense ; but 
never were the hardships that bear so heavily 
cm the poor, accompanied with such a destitu- 
tion of work, connected with such an extreme 
in the price of provision. The consequence is, 
■an unequalled amount of distress among the 
operative classes. 

I stand before you, then, the advocate of 
your suffering brethren, but conscious of my 
inability to do justice to their cause. Could I 
in your hearing combine the united wail and 
moan of the sufferers, oh ! there is not one in 
this assembly that could steel his heart, by any 
motive of avarice or of prudence, against their 
claims. Could I place before your eyes the 
groups of trembling families that crowd, for 
shelter from the snow, into the unfurnished 
garrets of our poorer districts, — what cheek 
would be unmoistened ? 

View the industrious and honest workman, 
who by toiling early and late hitherto prided 
himself on supporting his family independently 
— 'Who never crossed the street to avoid a 
creditor, nor was twice asked for the settle- 
ment of his little accounts — view him now, 
with his wonted disposition to work, and the 
vigour of his arm not unstrung, destitute of 
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employment, sitting among his silent children, 
his head dropped on his hand, his fibres braced 
^nder the excitatibn of an humbled pride, and 
y^t too proud to weep, " hoping against hope," 
and combating despair with religion. — Oh! let 
his silence plead eloquently to you, fathers^ 
when h^ seems to say, "I am subdued, but I 
am not conquered : what shall 1 do ? I cannot 
dig, to beg I am ashamed." 

Dead must he be to all that is valuable in 
moral character, who could view the scene 
unmoved — who should not feel himself pro- 
pelled to scatter to the winds his prudence and 
his plans of aggrandisement, to devise some 
means of relieving the necessities of the suf- 
ferer without farther wounding his manly heart 
^—without compelling him to acknowledge him- 
self a public patiper, and to subject his indig- 
bant spirit to the rude question and doubt of 
the dispensers of public charity. Surely, if we 
can save this man from the baneful influences 
of our system of national relief — a relief that, 

^ being administered without a benefactor, 
awakens no gratitude — a relief that, being ad- 
ministered indiscriminately, tends to blend, at 

^ least in the apprehension of the poor, the 
merits of the industrious and of the idle— a re- 
lief that, being received as a legal and a con- 
stant right, tempts to extravagance and to in- 
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dolence- — ^if we can save him from such demo- 
ralising operation— if, amidst the general de- 
pravation of independent thinking and feeling of 
the humbler classes, we can save this man 
from contamination, we ought to do it with all 
our might — we ought to hasten with our more 
private supply, ere the tremulous flame goes 
out, ere the contest that now agitates his 
breast be decided for the worst, and he, by 
one moment's dilatoriness, be lost to what he 
was! 

His children say to you who are young- — 
* We are of the same age with yourselves ; 
God has given you parents who are able to 
cover a table for you, to clothe you respectably, 
and to bring you out on the Sabbath day as 
usual, notwithstanding the general decay of 
business : formerly, our father was able to do 
the same for us in our rank of life, and when 
we met you we were not ashamed to look at 
you ; but now, our table is not covered, there 
is no fire in our grate, and our clothes are so 
old that we do not like to go into the street 
with them — do not let your pity for us interfere 
with your own enjoyment, but do not be alto- 
gether insensible to our state ; and may God 
continue to you your comforts — whatever he 
may do to us ! 

' Ye who know the tenderness of a mother. 
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(says their mother,) you who are 'motbcirs oif 
families, pity my children and my husband 1 
I do not ask for myself, I can :enduTe any 
thing ; but I cannot see those whom I brought 
into the world, fadnt and trembling, their little 
sports neglected, and thdtr tempers becoming 
peevish and unkind, want blanchmg their £stces, 
and preparing them victims ^ disease-^ — I can*- 
not look on my huisband, industrious, silent, 
broken-hearted, his eye fiiced on the ground, 
without a bitterness which you can understand 
— I would not let the children's moan be heard 
by him, but I cannot prevent it — spare of your 
sufficiency, and a mother's heart blesses you f 
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SERMON XIII. 

THE saviour's power OVER EVIL SPIRITS, 

Ephes. vi. 10—12. 

Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in ike power 
of his might. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. For 
wie wrestle not against fie&h and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness -is high 
places. 

The ascent to heaven is arduous: difficulties 
arise, from inward depravity, from the opposi- 
tion of the world, from the hostility of wicked 
spirits. Heaven is a holy place : sin is knowQ 
there only as a moral distemper which per- 
vades a small distant portion of the universe, or 
is remembered with horror, as that which once 
contaminated some tribes in the immediate 
presence of God. Heaven is a spiritual state : 
if represented under corporeal similitude, it is 
because of our incompetence to form a concep- 
tion of spiritual objects — " The bodies of men 
shall be raised, but they shall be changed, ajid 
made like unto the spiritual body of Christ" — 
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they shall be emancipated from that depend- 
ence on sense and sensible objects under which 
they are now constituted. For a sinful and 
carnal heart, a place so holy, so spiritual, has 
no charms ; its pleasures do not fascinate, its 
exercises do not beget desire of participation. 
It is in this case, as perhaps in all cases of 
moral feeling, that what does not please, dis- 
gusts — what fails to attract, repels. Man, ever 
in active pursuit of happiness, opposes every 
attempt to attain a situation in which there is 
not any thing to harmonise with his taste, or to 
gratify his desires. On the other hand, a 
world presents itself, the pursuits of which are 
grovelling, the pleasures vitiated, the indul- 
gences gross, the enjoyments sensual — this 
sublunary scene, congenial to a depraved soul, 
controls her affections, and quickly forms her 
habits of thinking and feeling; she obeys its 
commands, courts its smile, and fears its 
frown ; and while she gazes fondly on the 
earth, averts her eye from heaven. 

To the third, and not less powerful obstacle, 
the passage I have read commands my atten- 
tion — " Be strong," &c. &c. 

In illustrating the verses, I shall invert 
their order. That invisible rational Beings 
are all around us, is fact, however little we 
maybe accustomed to reflect on it, however 
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little we may live under its influence : they are 
our companions by day and by night, in the 
house and in the way, in society and in soli- 
tude, in hours of study and in hours of relaxa- 
tion, in seasons of hilarity and in seasons of 
seriousness, in the avocations of life and in the 
exercises of religion. Yes, devout worshipper!, 
when you bent the knee this morning in your 
closet, and prayed the Holy Spirit to fit you 
for the duties of the sanctuary, and thought 
your unostentatious piety unheard by any but 
by God, many a listening ear caught the aspira- 
tion as it issued from your lips. Yes, hypo- 
crite ! as you rose from your rest, and said, ' I 
will repair to the assembly of the saints, by 
my presence I will preserve appearances, 
maintain the sanctity of my character, lo ! no 
eye seeth me'— many an eye saw thee, and 
they who beheld thee then, look on thee now 
thou art in public, and before the tribunal of 
Christ thou shalt face unexpected witnesses of 
this secret sin. 

• To the testimony of revelation we are, I 
conceive, indebted for all the knowledge wc 
possess of the existence of any order of crea- 
tures higher than man. The contrary has been 
asserted ; ingenuity has been tortured, to shew 
that unenlightened reason affords, if not an 
intimation, at least a strong presumption, froni 
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which the fact mightr be legitimately inferred! 
There is. a gradation^ it has been remarked^ in 
the works of God; leading up, from the lowest 
order> to man — the mineral, by slow degrees, 
approaebes to the plant ; the plants by shades 
still more imperceptible, touches the c^>^fin^ 
of animal ' life ; the animals in many a various 
degree, possess the faculties of strength, acti- 
vity, and intellect ; at last we arrive 2A man: 
Does, it is^asked, does the series stop here ? — 
are there no creatures to fill uf^ the awfiil 
chasm that lies between him and God?-— in- 
this fair universe, are there no inmates more 
fkted to witness its magnificence? — in the 
sy«t«Bis that roll ^ silently through space, are 
there no dwellers more worthy of their radiant 
habitations ? In the immediate presence of 
God, the great Creator, are there none more 
fitted to appear, than unworthy man ? It can- 
not be. 

We shall appreciate such- reasoning aright, 
if we keep in mind the difference between dis- 
covering a fact by reason, and, after discovery, 
tracing its agreeableness to reason. An argu- 
ment from analogy assumes a fact, shews it to 
be agreeable to reason, and so renders it ser- 
viceable in the way of collateral proof. The- 
foregoing inference has no such' support, and is 
altogether fanciful in supposing the series of 
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being to be not only lengthened, but infinite. 
Extend the rank of creatures as we may, the 
chasm between the highest and God would not 
be lessened ; and so, the same reasoning with 
equal propriety might again be applied, and 
again and again involving a monstrous absur- 
dity. The heathen, indeed, believed ia the 
existence of invisible beings ; but that they did 
not found their belief on the process just now 
described, is evident, since it does not appear 
that they were acquainted with it : to the 
primary revelation made to our progenitors were 
they indebted for the fact which their super- 
atitious fancies dressed so extravagantly and so 
frightfully. 

For unquestionable information on the his- 
tory of invisible beings, our reference must be- 
to revelation, taking care not to indulge in vain 
curiosity, and always bearing in mind that the 
Holy Ghost limits discovery to the line of prac- 
tical usefulness. Hence, then, we learn that 
among these invisible beings moral evil 
originated : its contamination spread widely 
through their ranks, and divided them, like 
mankind, into two classes — the good and the 
bad. These latter (in what precise number 
we are not informed) conceiving sentiments of 
pride, and consequently of discontent, leagued 
themselves against the government of Deity, 
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and for this cause are punished with exclusion 
from the glory and happiness of heaven. Thus, 
much we may say, without following the wan-^ 
derings of poetic fancy, St. Paul, in defining., 
the qualities of a Christian bishop, says he 
should not be a novice, " lest being lifted up. 
with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the. 
devil." And in the Apocalypse occurs this 
wonderful revelation : *' There was war in. 
heaven ; Michael and his angels fought against, 
the dragon, and the dragon fought and his, 
angels, and prevailed not, neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. And the. 
great dragon was cast out, that old serpent', 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the. 
whole world : he was cast out into the earth, 
and his angels were cast out with him." 

From our text, and also from other place?., 
of revelation, we learn that there is among 
them a subordination of rank ; there is a leader 
spoken of, under various names expressive, of, 
his disposition and employment, as *' Satan^^", 
'' Beelzebub," '' Belial," " the devil," which 
last sisfnifies ' accuser.' St. John denominates 
him, '' the accuser of the brethren, who accuses 
them before God day and n^ght." The spirits 
under him are ^^ principalities, powers." These 
designations occur elsewhere in the sacred 
volume, and we regard them as the names of 
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two distinct orders. We are uncertain whether 
the following titles, " rulers of the darkness of 
this world," " spiritual wickedness in high 
places," point out, like the preceding, separate 
classes, or are general appellations descriptive 
of the whole body : the latter conjecture is 
more safe, because, being applicable to the 
whole body as characterised in Scripture, we 
shall not be justified in arbitrarily supposing new 
orders to correspond with them. " Rulers of 
the darkness" or ignorance " of this world," is an 
appropriate description of these beings ; " and 
spiritual wickedness in high places," or, as it 
signifies, wicked spirits dwelling in the air, 
coincides with the opinion entertained by the 
Jews of the abode of such spirits, and which 
opinion is sanctioned by the apostle when, in 
the beginning of this epistle, he names Satan 
" the prince of the power of the air." 

To them is cominitted the kingdom of error 
and of vice ; they are employed by God, and 
under his limitation, to act an important part 
in the moral world ; are permitted to wander to 
and fro, wretched and degraded, and to gratify 
their malevolence to their Creator, by exertions 
to efface his image in his works — to tempt men 
to sin, and thus to make trial of their virtue 
and faith. To ask why men are laid open to 
such assaults, is to ask why the state of man is 
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a slate of trial?— the answer to one question is 
the answer to the other — it is for the develop- 
ment of his faculties, for the formation and 
establishment of his character. 

Of their mode of operating, much is not 
known. It appears, from the case of Job, that 
the elements of nature are occasionally put 
under their control, and that they aflFect our 
bodies, our comfort, and substance, in the way 
which appears to them best calculated to bring 
about their purpose. They are also understood 
to have a power of immediate access to our 
souls, of affecting the understanding, and of 
interfering with the suggestions of the heart* 
This part of their operation i« indeed myste- 
rious, but not on that account incredible. Are 
we able to explain the communications of 
embodied spirits, the manner in which they 
reciprocally induce changes of views and of 
sentiments ? And if it be fact, that spirit can 
thus communicate through the medium of 
matter, why should it be thought incredible 
that this intercourse should be effectuated when 
matter only partially intervenes? Nor are 
such external attacks incompatible i?^ith ifree 
agency ; for there is not in their influence' any 
thing compulsory — any thing different from the 
established law by which we are acted upoh, 
namely, motives. 
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W Of two facts respecting the operations ol 

f these spirits, our text leads us to lake parti- 
cular notic? — the skill with which they are 
designed, and the power with which they are 
executed. 

!. The apostle designates them " the wiles 

tof the devil ;" and it may be remarked, that 
the names of the archfiend do almost all of 
them intimate artifice. He is named " a de- 
ceiver," " a liar," " a serpent;" names which 
direct our attention to the skill with which he 
conducts his endeavours to draw men into his 
service. What skill is displayed by " the 
rulers of the darkness of this world," in colour- 
ing falsehood and disfiguring truth ! Has not 
the proudest intellect enlisted on the side of 
the abettors of atheism? Has not a large por- 
tion of wit, of learning, and of ingenuity, ranked 
with the antagonists of our faith ? Has not the 
perfection of sophistry beea exhibited in the 
cause of infidelity? What skill is displayed by 
" spiritual wickedness in high places," in en- 
ticing to wickedness! It is not attempted to 
entice the young by inviting them to proclaim 
war with God — a proposal so detestable and 
gross, that reason not yet dethroned, and con- 
science not yet callous, would revolt at it— but 
it is more than insinuated, that the God of 
religion is the God of nature, and that it is iiol 
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conceivable that religion should condemn the 
feelings of nature ; that youth is a season of 
pleasure ; that human frailty excuseth excesses ; 
that to pretend to be perfect - in virtue is, to 
subvert the order of things, and to metamoi^ 
phbse man into a pure disembodied intelli- 
gence. It ife not attempted to entice the 
indolent by commanding them to renounce ajl 
hopes of heaven ; but they are won by persua- 
sions that an easy path will conduct them 
thither i' Nor is it attempted* to entice the 
avaricious by recommending insensibility td 
the tiecessities of a poor neighbour; but it id 
insisted stoutly, that charity begins at home« 
To eninnerate the catalogue of wilesy were an 
almost endless task: temptation ii^ skilfully 
adapted to ev^ry character, and every occa- 
sion'. 

2. The apostle directs the attention to their 
power ; " we wrestle not against flesh and 
Wood." Ill contests with our fellow-men, "we 
know what they are, and the extent of their 
power ; in struggles with our carnal pasiiioHsr,' 
a part of our nature', we can mortify theniy- — 
but, in contending with evil spirits, we engage 
with formidable beings, concealed from tbe 
perceptions of sense — beings, whose approach 
we cannot always distinguish, whose existence, 
but for revelation, we had not kiibwn, whio« 
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nature we do not comprehend, wliose intelli- 
gence and alacrity are far excelling tliat ■ of 
man, whose power wields the elements, of 
whom the Holy Ghost says, " ye are gods." 
What power must they derive, independently 
of every other source, from their knowledge oi 
the characters of their victims ! They have 
watched us momentarily, from infancy to man- 
hood, from manhood to age, in all situations Efud 
circumstances, with an angelic sagacity ; none 
can wear a cloak in their presence, and by them 
the most accomplished hypocrite is as tho- 
roughly understood as the untutored child ; 
they know that the heart which does not glow 
at the sight of riches, sighs after honours ; that 
the soul which is insensible to glory, may be 
enchanted with pleasure. They knew the 
royal Psalmist, who could not be enticed by 
tlie prospect of a throne — here he was inacces- 
sible ; they exhibited another object — he saw, 
admired, was dazzled, and fell ! They knew 
the servant who drew his sword in defence of 
his Master : they assailed him with ridicnleT-r- 
apostasy followed, and the zealous disciple 
protested with an oath, " I know not the 
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I address the most pious among you, my 
brethren ! Were you, instead of being confined 
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within these walls, transported to some pin- 
nacle, and Satan, as *' an angel of light," -^ett 
tb shew you all the kingdoms of the world tod 
the glory of them, and say to you, severally — 
* In doing thus, you shall gratify your vanity and 
' ^elf-righteousnfess — there you §liall eoiitent 
yoUir pride, here you shall Wreak your ven- 
geance, yonder you shall roll in vblupttioiiiSiieife:' 
I fear, nay brethren, very few would say to 
such a powerful enemy, *' Satan, get thee 
behind me!" And what assurance have we 
that temptations as skilful and as powerful 
shall not assail us ? Hfive we any exemption 
from the wiles of Satan ? Ati, how often have 
we been tempted? alas, how often have We 
fallen ! What lilan is there amongst us, whose 
consdence does not noW j)oint back to matiy 
melancholy lapseS! Yes, perhaps Since laist 
we assembled in this housi, Satan has ob- 
tained a victory over the piety attd resolution 
of some amongst us ! And these contei^ts must 
still be carried on; temptSitions ttiiist be en- 
countered ; for it is through " manifold tribu- 
lation" that we can enter into the kingdom—^ 
every step that We take in our journey heaven- 
ward is in the face of opposition — the legions 
of hell extend even to the gates of heaven. 

That the feeble Christian is to mea:sure his 
strength every momeiit with beings such as 
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th$se, is a thought, when divested of its form 
and speculation, and brought home to the 
mind, at once terrific and appalling ! Oh, were 
our eyes opened to behold them ! Godlike 
shapes, and forms excelling human, princely 
dignities, and powers that erst in heaven sat 
on thrones, busied around this globe in the 
varied exercises of angelic strength, as they 
let loose the stonn, and guide through the 
heavens the fatal lightning — shower the blight 
across the vale, and raise the sudden flood to 
wash away the mountain-flocks — kindle the 
conflagration, bid the earthquake shake down 
the thickly peopled city — tempt thoughtless 
youth to the first excess, thrust him irresolute 
over the brink, and lead him to confinn into 
habit the repeated act — aid the schemes of 
the voluptuary, foment the black design in 
the breast of the malignant — ripen the foul 
determination of revenge — infuse corrupt 
thoughts into the heart of chastity — shake the 
belief of the convert — cool the devotion of the 
saint ! 

Oh, Parents ! would ye not tremble for 
your children? — Children ! would ye not trem- 
ble for one another? Ye self-righteous! would 
not ye be doubtful of your strength ? Humble 
Christian ! would not your faith fail ? To one, 
to all, my text is addressed: " Be strong in 
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tlm Lord, ftad in t^ power of his might. Put 
ou- the whole annour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand.'' The phrase, *' power of his 
might,'' ia au Hebraism, equivalent to mighty 
power..; i * 

Contemplate Himi, who, while he sojourned 
in this world, was exposed to the violence of 
these wicked beings ; and while from his ex- 
ample yon derive in3tructioin how to meet their 
attacks, from his success take courage. Reflect 
on t the scene, when, in the solitude of the 
wilderness, Satan thrice attacked him, and 
thrice was baffled ; when, exhausted with a 
£ast of forty days, he put away the offered 
bread ; when, in obscurity, he shut his eyes 
on the kingdoms of the world and their glory ; 
when, his soul soothed with the sacred satisfac- 
tion attendant on the right performance of 
religious duties, he refused to be betrayed into 
spiritual presumption. Accompany him in his 
travels ; wherever he moves he enters the strong 
man's house, and spoils him of his goods ; the 
powers of darkness quit, and leave their frantic 
victims composed, and in their right mind; 
legions of demons implore his clemency, and 
obey his wish. Go yith him to the end, to the 
hour of the power of darkness, when tempta- 
tion assailed every weakness of his humanity, 
but in vain — he o^&;s himself to the death. 
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and by his death, " overcame him who hath the 
power of death, that is, the devil ;" he bruises 
the serpent's head, he spoils principalities and 
powers, making a show of them openly, tri- 
umphing over them by his cross! — he hath 
ascended up on high, leading captivity captive. 
Behold the Captain of your salvation made per- 
fect through suffering, under whose banners 
you light, the Leader of the armies of heaven — 
exalted far above principalities and powers, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but in that which 
is to come ! 

Behold him in the exercise of his mighty 
power !^ — ^the Ruler of the natural world. By 
his upholding them, the stars shine, the morning 
keeps her appointed season, and the sun know- 
eth his going down. By his energy, the earth 
retains its beauty, stretches into plains clothed 
with luxuriance, and rises into hills lovely with 
verdure. To him the elements are subser- 
vient, to execute his vengeance, and convey his 
blessing — whether the hurricane lay countries 
waste, or the dew descend on the plain, and 
the sun ripen the hopes of the husbandman. 

Behold him in the exercise of his mighty 
power, in view of the moral world. How unre- 
strained soever the actions of men may appear, 
they are all under his direction ; how irregular 
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soever, they are all aptly fitted parts of the 
great machine of providence, over which he 
presides. In those revolutions of empires 
which surprise the inhabitants of the earthy 
which are brought about we knew not how, 
and do not see wherefore, — know, that it is the 
Lord who appointeth over the kingdoms of 
the earih whomsoever he will ; who reraoveth 
kings, and who setteth up kings ; and in those 
mighty conquerors, whose rapacity and the 
eccentricity of whose movements inspire painful 
iwe, behold but the servants of that Lord who 
ruleth ever by his power. Governor among the 
nations. Recall tbe day antecedent to his 
incarnation, whai rebellion spread wide in 
heaven, and he, armed with his mighty power, 
expelled the apostate spirits into outer dark- 
ness ! 

Take a farther retrospect, and view all 
things created by him! Clothed with his 
mighty power, he arose from the right hand of 
his Father, and commanded that time should 
commence, and creation be ! — Spirits appear 
at his call — the new-bom sons of God shout 
for joy — light bursts forth amid the darkness 
from below, and life and nature spring into 
existence ! By his spirit he garnished the 
heaven, his hand forms the crooked serpent— 
he stretches out the north over the empty place. 
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and hangs the earth upon nothing— he divides 
the sea with his power, and says, " Let the 
waters be gathered together into one place, 
and the dry land appear, and it was so," 

Come back to the present moment, and 
behold him invested with that glory which he 
had witli his Father before the worlds were— 
the head that bowed and gave up the ghost, 
encircled with the glories of divinity — the coun- 
tenance that was marred more than any man's, 
resplendent with uncreated light— the arm that 
was powerless, wielding the sceptre of omnipo- 
tence— the hand that was pierced, grasping the 
thunders of heaven ! " Be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might." 

Farther, be strong in aid imparted by the 
Lord. He is not an inactive spectator of the 
dangers to which we are exposed— great and 
glorious as he is. Christians are dear to him as 
the apple of his eye : if he hath entered within- 
the veil, it is for us ; if he be glorified, it is, that 
the Comforter might come, that the Holy Ghost 
might be given ; if he be Head over all things, 
it is for his church ; if he be perfect through 
suffering, it is that he may bring many sons to 
glory. By the immediate operation of his 
Spirit on their souls, he imparts supernatural 
strength to resist temptation, and to qualify for 
each department of duty. This is a doctrine 
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peculiar to revelation ; and suriely^ had this 
record not presented any more internal evi- 
dence, it had been worthy of all acceptation; 
for how should human inventiouy in its highest 
rovings, have ventured thus far? Could any 
but God himself assure us that he would thus 
in very deed dwell with man ? Who could 
have dropped this golden chain which binds 
heaven and earth, but He who came down from 
hqaven ? He strengthens us with the might erf 
his, Spirit in the mner man ; he strengthens the 
judgment, to attain just notions of truth, qind 
correct notions of eirror; adequate views of th^ 
consequences of each, of the wi^om of the onpy 
of the folly of thp other ; cheers the heart by 
the influence of truth, to feel its power and to 
comply with its injunctions ; to love its beauty 
in the beauties of holiness,; to loathe the ,de- 
forpoity of error and of sin ; establishes o^r rjesQr 
lutions, strengthens our self-cpnmiand, inyigpr 
ratQS all our good dispositions, and hal^its^ and 
principles. He aids us, too, by .the intisrvfi^Ti 
tioji qf mieaivs, and is ple^^e(} in his wisidptn.tp; 
coqntexact; the measures of oui^rffnemies, byjjl^p/ 
in^trumen^ijty .of ,pur^ffj^9w*-creatiu)cesi $ejio]4; 
a )adde^ set upoji th9, earjth, apfl the (op Qj| ifc 
re^che^ the heaven; aufi behold jth^eang^b o(f 
God ascending and descending on it;,, they are 
the ministering spirits sent forth to minister to 
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them who shall be heirs of salvation ; he hath 
given them charge concerning ua, that they 
keep us in all out ways. In infancy we have 
our angels, who are permitted to behold the 
face of our Father who is in heaven ; and when 
we arrive at years of manhood, the righteous 
know assuredly that the angels of the Lord 
encamp round about them who fear him. " And 
when the servant of the man of God was risen 
early and gone forth, behold, an host encom- 
passed the city, both with horses and chaiiots ; 
and his servant said unto him, Alas, my master, 
how shall we do? and he answered. Fear not, 
they that be with us, are more than they that 
be with them. And Elisha prayed, and said. 
Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes that he may 
see ; and the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man, and he saw : and behold, the 
mountain was full of horses, and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha." 

Our friends, like our enemies, are concealed 
from us; and the fact ought to rouse lis to 
vi^lance and to activity, seeing that' in the 
vidissitudes of the contest they wage, we are 
necessarily ignorant, and so are not at any time 
at liberty t6 judge ourselves secure. The aid 
ofOod is not intended to supersede, but td cb-' 
opferatewith our owvi most Earnest endeavOui-S r 
ri> I'lii'inn 1) ii.io' n\f^ ^inui ^inwji.'uifi tiii 
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y Put on the whpl;e armour of God, that ye 
njay be able to stapd." Have in exercige tho^e 
principles and dispositipns which are pf God, 
which are the inspiration of his Spirit in the 
h^art, and which are appointed by him as a 
part of the system of defence against the machi- 
nations of wicked spirits. 

** Armour" is a common figurative expres- 
I^IPfi of internal difippsition : as in the Gpspel, 
when the heart of man is represented as a house 
inhabited by Satan, the depraved affections by 
which he maintains possession are called his 
^* armour." A particular description pf the 
j^rmour, giv^ in the following verses, does not 
f^ll under our cqnsideration at present. I may 
only remark in general, that the natural effeqt 
of it is thp practice of virtue, tg sjta^engthen 
virtuous pri>icipl^s, and, in the «tf uggle between 
theip and vice, tp render their s^ccess more 
certain. The man by whom generosity and 
candour are practised, is in less danger of 
acting wrong than he who indulges in deceit 
and selfiishness ; th^e man who cherii^hes chs^s^tify 
in his thoughts, is le^^s likely tp -fall before 
temptation to impurity, than he who $uffe];s 
hi^ imagination tp run riot. This is the certain 
effect of cherishing virtuous dispositions ; while, 
pn the other hand, the indulgence of those that 
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are vicious, tends directly to produce a relaxa- 
tion, an unconditional surrender of all good 
resolution and right conduct. 

We are exhorted to put on the " whole" of 
this armour ; to practise universal holiness : 
not to satisfy ourselves with a partial perform- 
ance of duty, or an imperfect attainment of the 
Christian temper ; for, wherever our deficiency 
may be, there we are unarmed, there we are 
vulnerable, and by that omission we shall render 
useless all the rest of our equipments, how- 
ever in themselves perfect and complete. The 
apostle uses the phrase " to stand," to comply 
with the propriety of the metaphor he has 
adopted, and which he pursues to the close of 
the 17th verse ; he means by it, not the cessa- 
tion from exertion, but successful resistance. 

To conclude. Amidst our contests with 
our spiritual foes, let us take comfort, that we 
are allowed to hope we have the assistance of 
those friends who have left this for a higher 
state of action and of blessedness. The evi- 
dence on which we rest this consolatory truth 
is indeed liable to be canlled at, for it is not so 
much the formal declaration of Scripture, as an 
inference which its tenour involves. While we 
grant this much, however, we must remark, 
that the opposite notion is destitute of all coun- 
tenance, direct and remote. Are we told that 
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there occurs a passage in the book of Job, 
which controverts this consolatory notion, by. 
intimating that the dead are removed from the 
knowledge of the events transacting in this 
lower world ? — let us remember that the book of 
Job is only the inspired record of the sayings 
of uninspired men, the justness of whose senti- 
ments and the soundness of whose opinions 
are to be ascertained, in like manner with our 
own, by an appeal to the revelations of Grod ; 
and that it ought little to influence the creed of 
those to whom it is given to investigate truth 
by the full blaze of Gospel light, that a wor-. 
shipper in the dawn, guided by a few lingering 
distorted rays of the primeval revelation, hath 
said, '^ his sons come to honour, and he know- 
eth it not ; they are brought low, but he per- 
ceiveth it not of them." While, on the other 
hsmd, St. Paul enumerates the Old Testament 
worthies, who had obtained a good report 
through faith, for this purpose, that he might 
stir us up, ." seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses," who, -us 
the spectators at ancient games, (such is the 
allusion,) take a deep interest in all the inci- 
dents of the combat. On what ground, then, 
must we believe that they are forbidden, to join 
the holy angels in aiding our virtue ? Forbidden 
to advance our moral perfection, by exercises 
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of benevolence — forbidden to indulge their 
inclination, in promoting the interests of their 
Redeemer's kingdom, and of those individuals 
whom they have left behind, and with whom 
Providence has placed them in the most sacred 
relations ? Has He who regulates the economy 
of the future state doomed me to be the un- 
interested, the inactive spectator of my family's 
ruin ? Shall He, who while on this earth 
called power from heaven to bring back to life 
his friend,^— He, who while he was suspended in 
agony forgot not his mother, nor the disciple 
whom he loved, — shall He not respect in my 
breast those emotions that circulated so warmly 
in his own ? 

Friend of my youth, and companion of my 
manhood ! with whom I held sweet converse 
on the way to Zion, — who was wont to encom- 
pass with me the family altar, to come up vrith 
me to the house of prayer, and to sit down with 
me at the table of the Lord— 

— ^' '-Oh, if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 
iHT" To me thy aid, thou ^ardian spirit ! lend : 
n'OP.' When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms, 
1,-^j. When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms, 
.In silent whispers purer thoughts impart, 
And turn from ill a frail and foolish heart; 
'.■**^ Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
fWiL Till bliss shall join, nor death can hurt us more, 

tmrti '/ - /'* -.' '•>•»<.;»•((', ( '1 Amen. 
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FRAGMENT OF A SERMON 

ON THE SOVEREIGNTY, ETERNITY, SPIRITU- 
ALITY, AND WISDOM, OF GOD. 

1 Tim. i. 17. 

Now vnto the King eternal^ immortal, invisible^ the only wisf^ 
God, be honour and glory, for ever and ever. . Amen. 

There are two modes under which all beings 
mui^t exist — necessity and contingence. A being 
subsisting under necessity is, according to the 
common definition, a being, the supposition of 
whose non-existence is absurd. A being sub- 
sisting under contingence, is a being, the sup- 
position of whose non-existence involves no 
contradiction. One of the most obvious of the 
properties of a being existing necessarily, is 
infinity of essence ; for, if he be conceived to be 
confined to limited space, then, every where 
beyond that space, his existence would be con- 
tingent, which it cannot be at the same time in 
which it is necessary. The reverse of this will 
be the case with a being existing contingently ; 
he must be finite in his essence ; for, necessary 
and contingent existence being diametrically 
opposed to each other, the parallel consequences. 
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legally deduced from each, must be opposite in 
the same degree. 

It may be farther remarked, with respect to 
all contingent existence, that it must be the 
effect, either of a being existing necessarily, or 
it must be the cause of itself. This latter alter- 
native is impossible. The cause must be prior 
to the effect, both in order and in time ; and to 
maintain that an object is the cause of itself, is 
to affirm the existence of the effect operating as 
a cause prior to its existence as an effect — a 
contradiction as palpable in thought as in 
language. 

There is no adequate argument for the 
existence of Deity, but that which is founded 
on the nature of the universe as a contingent 
existence : and this one argument is quite 
sufficient. There can be no doubt of the fact. 
The whole manifestly subsists under relations 
of extension and of duration ; and this finiteness 
declares it to be a contingent existence, and, 
as such, the effect of a cause existing by 
necessity. 

It does in no wise affect the conclusion thus 
drawn, to introduce another contingent exist- 
ence as producing this one — itself again pro- 
duced by a third — a third by a fourth, adhifim- 
ium; for, independently of any objection which 
might justly be advanced against such a 
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process, as quite gratuitous, we know well, 
that the fancied chain, so many links of whicli 
atheists affect to point out, until it be enveloped 
in the clouds which infinity throws around it — 
we know well, that however' high imagination 
may carry it, it must have some point of sus- 
pension, and that that point can be no other 
than an infinite and necessarily existent God. 

These observations on the argument for the 
existence of Deity are intended to introduce— 
1st, A brief consideration of his sovereignty, 
eternity, spirituaUty, and wisdom; and, 2d, of 
the nature of that praise which arises from the 
contemplation of these attributes. 

Sovereignty. — Sovereignty is occasionally 
applied to Deity in a restricted sense, — in a sense 
expressing only his supreme right to do what- 
ever he wills. In other circumstances, when 
intended to denote that prerogative by which 
he is Governor over all, the term is more com- 
prehensive, it conveys the notion of right, and 
along with it, of power, to do what he pleases. 
It is thus used in reference to his decrees. If he 
had only fabricated the present system of things 
out of materials subsisting independently, his 
right would not have extended beyond the 
forms he had caused; but he gave existence 
equally to the materials and to their modes. 
Thus, he who, existing necessarily, existed inde- 
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pendently, — and who, by consequence, brought 
creation into being solely because he willed it, — ■ 
manifestly had absolute right to appoint it that 
nature which, under whatever modifications, 
seemed to him fit. To affirm the contrary, is 
to affirm an absurdity— the existence of claims 
by creation anterior to its existence. 

Deity could be subject to no external claims, 
— could be subject to no restrictions on his 
supreme right, but those which his own equity 
afforded. This indeed required, that to sentient 
creation he should allot a mode of being prefer- 
able to non-existence ; that to the subjects of 
his moral dominion he should impart capabili- 
ties correspondent to their accountability. But 
such conditions cannot be regarded as limiting 
his sovereign right, any more than his sovereign 
power, since, from his nature, it was impossible 
for him to will any thing at variance with either. 
The universe to which he has given being 
possesses no claims different in any respect 
from, or more numerous, or more extensive 
than, what it possessed when planned in eter- 
nity, — that is, it possesses no claims at all. 
Having no claim for existence, it has no in- 
dependent existence on which claims of con- 
tinuance might be founded ; each iiistant of its 
continuance is virtually a new creation, and' 
each successive energy thus exerted by the 
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great First Cause, continues to him the identical, 
supreme right to do what pleases him, which, 
beyond contradiction, was vested in him when 
he first gave it being ; for, at whatever point 
such claim may be supposed to commence, the 
same reasoning applies as to the present moment 
— it being kept in mind, that he can do nothing 
incompatible with his equity — " I am God, and 
there is none else ; I am God, and there is none 
•like me ; declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are not 
yet done ; saying. My counsel shall stand, and 
I will do all my pleasure." 

God had power to bring the universe from 
nothing, into that mode of existence which he 
willed; and the power capable of this, is 
adequate to the modifying of that universe, 
now that it is in being. Even on the suppo- 
sition ofliis having conferred on it an existence 
in some degree independent — but such a suppo- 
sition is inadmissible— if aught derived could 
be independent, it might be possible for a 
contingent existence to be necessary, since 
necessity and independence are mutually in- 
volved : hence it is, that the creation inust be 
as dependent on its First Cause for its continu- 
ance as for its commencement, and can exist 
only so long as he wills to exert towards it a 
meadure of that power by which he brought it 
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into being. This is true, when predicated not 
merely of inanimate matter, but also of volun- 
tary agents, who can exercise active opposition. 
It is only by his supporting them in existence, 
that the mightiest can presume to oppose : he 
withdraws his support, and the fancied iropedi- 
ment ceases to be. If he will to confer new 
qualities, he has power to create anew ■ if he 
will to deduct, he has power to annihilate. 
" I am Xjod, and there is none else ; I am God, 
and there is none like me ; delaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times the 
things which are not yet done ; saying. My 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my plea- 
sure." He is the only Potentate — " The Lord 
is King for ever and ever." 

Eternity. — ■Eternity is a word expressive of 
the absence of limited duration. Though obvi- 
ously a negative term, the object it is intended 
to intimate is not negative ; the negation aris^ .. 
from our inadequacy to comprehend. The I 
object itself is positive— an object, the idea ofl 
which cannot be reached by the mind. lij I 
endeavouring to approximate towards it, we I 
are glad to rest at the negative side, as tha I 
nearest station we can occupy, though it be at I 
too great a distance from which to discern ouf ■ 
object : we may say that it is an unending) I 
existence — ^a continuance, of which time forniR \ 
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no boundary and no part. But such a mode of 
expression is not a definition ; it is stating what 
the idea is not, and may be a sufficient expla- 
nation of our conception ; but it conveys no 
notion, in any respect, like the idea of eternity. 
Indeed, a little reflection shews us, that the 
human mind, from its mode of action, cannot 
entertain this idea. Our notions of duration 
are acquired by observing succession in our 
sensations and thoughts ; and hence it is im- 
possible that we can ever conceive the idea of a 
duration which excludes all succession. For it 
is to be observed, that absolute eternity is 
different from simple unending duration : this 
latter may have had beginning, and so its 
continuance may be constituted of infinite 
succession : but the former can have no begin- 
ning, from which succession might commence, 
and theriefore can neither be constituted of it, 
nor modified by it. 

Thpugh thus unable to comprehend it, yet 
we cannot divest ourselves of the conviction of 
the existence of a subject corresponding to the 
term eternity. We are compelled to perceive 
that, although there had been neither universe 
nor God, absolute eternity must have been. 
The First Cause and Sovereign of the universe 
is, in the strictest sense, possessed of this ab- 
solute eternity : a Being who exists by a ne- 
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cessity, under no modification — a necessity 
which renders it impossible he should not have 
existed — is manifestly eternal. If he be con- 
ceived at any time not to have been, then, be 
he when he may, his non-existence would be 
possible ; which can in no wase be asserted of a 
necessarily existing first cause. God did always 
exist ; before the foundations of the world he 
was ; and he will always be. The same neces- 
sity by which he must have always been, 
renders it impossible that he should ever cease 
to exist. The supposition of a termination to 
his being involves similar contradictions to the 
supposition of his existence having had a com- 
mencement : both are impossible. From ever- 
lasting to everlasting he is God. This abso- 
lute eternity of Deity is his attribute alone. 
Creatures may exist for ever, but their exist- 
ence is a mere succession. Their Author, as 
he is alone possessed of necessary existence, is 
alone vested with an eternity which knows nor 
beginning nor end. When he formed creation, 
he was no nearer the beginning of his existence 
than he is now ; and millions of ages hence, 
when all material nature shall have vanished, 
he will be no nearer the close of iiis being. 

Spirituality. — The word " immortal" is, in 
common use, synonymous with " eternal." 
This is an inference from it, rather than the 
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legitimate meaning. The proper signification 
is, fireedom from decay : and thus, in another 
part of Scripture, the word which is here 
rendered " immortal," is in similar circum- 
stances translated incorruptible — ** changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God." In both cases 
it directs our attention to the spirituality of 
God. Like the word eternity y the word spiri- 
tual is negative : it presents a scarcely tangible 
idea ; it is expressive of a manner of existence 
directly opposite to that of matter. We con- 
ceive Deity must subsist in some such mode, 
because a being infinite in essence cannot subsist 
under limited extension — the mode under which 
all matter subsists ; because a being, the cause 
of all things, and who imparts motion to the 
universe, cannot himself be subject to ineriia; 
because he who enjoys absolute eternity 
cannot be subject to corruptibility : in a word, 
because a cause infinite and eternal cannot be 
material. When we know all this, we know 
just enough to perceive that we know scarcely 
any thing ; and when we reflect, that we can 
form no notion of any object but by conceiving 
it to be invested, more or less, with the pro- 
perties of matter, it appears improbable that, in 
the present state of our constitution, we can 
ever arrive at any great amount of positive 
knowledge. Those few indistinct notions of 
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this kind which we have, we have acquired by \\ 

obvious inference from the qualities of matter. | 

As matter is inert, we infer that activity, or the \ 

power of spontaneous motion, must be in spirit : ' 

in the same manner, as there are no properties 
of matter which bear any resemblance to intel- 
ligence or volition, we infer these to be proper- 
ties of something different from matter — that 
is, of spirit — though we are utterly ignorant 
whether all spiritual existence, or only parts of 
it, be endued with such properties. So con- 
tracted is our knowledge on this subject. 

It is manifest from this account, that spirit 
cannot be an object of our external powers of 
vision; they are formed for receiving imfwes- 
sions from matter; what is not possessed of 
its properties, cannot affect them. God, as a 
Spirit, is invisible to us. This is supported by 
the unvarying intimations of Scripture. Jesus 
Christ declares the important truth, " God is a 
Spirit ;" and he is himself styled, " the image of 
the invisible God." God's appearing to some of 
his ancient servants, is not inconsistent with 
this ; for even if it had been Deity himself who 
appeared on the occasions alluded to, it was 
always under a material vestment, which 
rendered visible Him who " dwells in light 
which no man can approach unto, whom no 
man hath seen, nor can see." *' I go forward. 
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but he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him ; on the left hand, where 
he doth work, but I cannot behold him: he 
hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot 
see him: yet is he not far off/' " He fills 
heaven and earth with his presence, and the 
invisible things of him are clearly seen by the 
things that are made." 

Wisdom. — ^* The King eternal, immortal, 
invisible," is also ^^ the only wise God." Wis- 
dom and intelligence are not different attri- 
butes: intelligence, when acting either in 
creation or in providence, receives the appella- 
tion of "wisdom." Intelligence is a simple 
idea, which we cannot define : when it signifies 
a quality, it is synonymous with ** knowledge;^' 
but when used to express an attribute of being, 
is very different; Consciousness and a capa- 
bility of discerning differences, both in abstract 
truth, and in truth conversiant about matters of 
feet, are perhaps the principal features in the 
idea. Under the former is included the power 
of perceiving the fitness of means and ends; 
under the latter, the power of perceiving exter- 
nal occurrences. This is all that is implied in 
the attribute of simple intelligence. But there 
is something more which enters into the idea of 
an agent endued with this faculty ; there \» 
superadded the notion of volition, or of the 
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power of detennining his actions. Such an '' 

agent knows that he is acting ; he knows, 
according to the extent of his intelligence, the 
tendency of his acting ; and in addition to this, 
his actions themselves are subservient to his 
intelligence. 

Dr. Clarke affirms, that this attribute may 
be deduced from the properties of necessary , 

existence, and presents a demonstration — a 
demonstration which, to his vigorous intellect, i 

might be conclusive, but is not satisfactory to 
men endued with only ordinary powers. We 
prove a being to be necessarily existent — to be 
infinite, eternal, and spiritual — to be the cause n 

of all things. But this proves him only a 
simple energy ; intelligence does not appear 
to be involved in any of the conclusions at 
which we have arrived. So that if there really 
be a connexion between intelligence and neces- 
sary existence, it is effected amid a super- 
natural obscurity, which our minds in vain 
strain their acutest perception to penetrate. 
Yet we are not warranted to assert that there 
is no connexion. In most other cases, we know 
the reason of our guide to be infallible, and we 
should therefore be cautious how we impugn 
the validity of his conclusions in a case where 
we can advance no objection against them — 
can see no contrariety in his premises — when 
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our only ground of suspicion is confessedly an 
inability to perceive. Nevertheless, his argu- 
ment, for some reason or other, either from our 
weakness or from its own insufficiency, is for 
all the purposes of argument useless. So that 
we must turn to the argument a posteriori, and 
observe what may be drawn from this source, 
to believe Deity intelligent, and, by conse- 
quence, wise in working. 

Our first notions of active intelligence are 
acquired from an acquaintance with the opera- 
tions of ourselves and others. Thus, in every 
case, where a system containing a natural 
correspondence of parts in subservience to a 
general effect is presented to our examination, 
along with its author, we invariably find the 
exercise, on his part, of intelligence in its con- 
struction« This connexion, experience shews 
us, is never broken : and hence, when only the 
effect is seen by us, we invariably take for 
granted the existence of the intelligent, ade- 
quate cause. When we extend our observa- 
tions to nature, we fitnd it to be an extensive 
system, containing innumerable smaller ones, 
and all of them exquisite in their workmanship, 
and perfect in their construction ; and we infer 
thence, the existence of intelligence in their 
author. The inference is honest ; but the argu- 
ment is only analogical, — an analogy, indeed. 
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sufficiently fair and parallel to satisfy an in- 
genuous inquirer — but, as an argument, not 
sufficiently close to exclude the cavilling of 
atheists. 

Let us observe the causes which they 
assign as producing the arrangements observ- 
able in creation. There are only two theories 
adopted by different classes of atheists — 
necessity and chance. The former of these 
theories, as it excludes entirely the existence 
of any cause, is easily refuted, the variableness 
and continued changings of the works of nature 
evincing that they cannot exist by necessity, 
since necessity in its nature excludes all muta- 
tion. As for the latter theory, chance, it is not 
just to take the literal meaning of the word, and 
thence to argue the inefficiency of the theory : 
we must understand it in the same acceptation 
with those who advanced it. They do not 
mean, that there was no cause for the arrange- 
ments of the universe, but that there was no 
specific cause ; that all are the fortuitous results 
of undirected motion. Now this motion must 
either have been from eternity and uncaused — 
under which view of the question the theory ia 
false, as it also excludes a first cause of the 
universe — or it must have been imparted by a 
first cause. This is what few atheists will 
deny; but they do what in the conclusion is 
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e(]^uivalent to denying it, — they, affirm that he 
is only the a,uthor of chaos, and that any farther 
than this he acted as a mere energy, with an 
influence occasioning indefinite motion, which 
of itself, undirected, brought, about the present 
system. 

This account of the origin of the universe 
could never arise from contemplating its order 
and beauty ; it could never be admitted but by 
a mind perverted by the rage of novelty, or 
enslaved by the love of singularity. If tried 
by the only two tribunals to which any theory 
can appeal — observation and common sensed — 
it will be found destitute of any facts ; for this 
reason, that none can be adduced in support 
of it. Observation goes directly against it. 
Such motion as is here referred to, so far firom 
occasioning regularity, is found to be directly 
subversive of it. The verdict of common sense 
is of the same nature, and equally decided : it 
declares that confusion and regularity are op- 
posite ideas, and cannot have any relation but 
that of opposition. 

Since, then, the origin of the proportions, 
adaptations^ and correspondences which subsist 
in the universe are unaccountable on the theoriieis 
of necessity or chance — if every supposable 
cause be inadequate, but intelligence — if there 
be in support of it the presumption of a fair 
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uiivariable analogy — no one who candidly 
searches for the truth can refuse assent to the 
important fact, that the First Cause of these 
arrangements is an intelligent agent, that he is, 
as styled in the text, a "wise God," — "wise 
in heart, wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working." 

By the epithet " only wise," perhaps the 
apostle does not mean to institute a comparison 
between the God of the Christians, and the 
insentient idols of the heathen — but to express 
the degree of the wisdom of God, compared 
with that of his intelligent creatures. The 
infiniteness of his wisdom cannot be made 
to appear from considering the phenomena 
of nature, which affords so many indications 
of his intelligence : these, indeed, prove him 
to be wise ; yet, since we merely see an 
effect, without knowing for certain whether 
that was the effect intended, we are not so 
capable of judging of the degree of wisdom 
employed in the arrangement of the means. 
It is when we consider the nature of God 
as infimte, in his essence and in all its attri- 
butes — when we contemplate a Being pos- 
sessed of intelligence, which, as employed 
in the formation of all things, must know 
thoroughly their natures, properties, and 
capabilities — and reflect, that wisdom is 
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always in proportion to the degree of know- 
ledge — we perceive that in his arrangements 
his wisdom will be perfect. Or, on the othej 
hand, if we view the dispensations of his 
moral government, where the end is revealed, 
and we are thence better qualified to judge 
of the wisdom exerted — when we view our 
moral natures and external circumstances mu- 
tually adapted, the opposite principles of self- 
love and benevolence modifying each other 
into consistency of individual character, and 
cementmg, while they regulate and control 
society — ^when we view a fallen race reconciled 
to Grod by the plan of redemption— *we feel the 
force of the exclamation, " Oh the depth of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God!"^ *' How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out : for who hath known the mind 
of the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor ?" 
*' He is wise in heart, wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working," * * * 
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Then said Jesas wnio the twelve, Will ye also go away ? Then 
Simon Peter ansjuered him. Lord, to whom shall we go ? 

This conversation occurred immediately after 
an interview with the people iu the synagogue 
of Capernaum, during which our Saviour had 
made them acquainted with some mysterious 
f£icts relative to his nature : " I came down 
from heaven ; every one that seeth me, and 
believeth on me, may have everlasting life, and 
I will raise him up again at the last day." 
" The Jews then murmured at him, and said. 
Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know ? how is it then 
that he saith, I came down from heaven ?" 
" When Jesus knew in himself, that his disci- 
ples murmured at it, he said unto them, Doth 
this offend you ? What and if ye shall see the 
Son of man ascend up where he was before ?" 
" From that time many of his disciples went 
back, and walked no mqre with him." 

This morning, Communicants, your attention 
has been directed to similar truths — to the 
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natural and mediatorial sovereignty of that 
Jesus, who, while he sojourned on earth, was 
despised and rejected of men, and with whom 
the world is still offended, and that for the 
same reason which gave offence to the Jews — 
the sublime mysteries which he reveals. In 
these corresponding circumstances, his Spirit 
says to you, ^^ Will ye also go away?'* * Many 
are now opening their mouths against the 
heavens, in blaspheming my name, and daring 
my right hand to shew its thunder. Attach- 
ment to me may expose you to ridicule; 
observance of my laws may impede your pro- 
gress in the world ; the restraints of my govern- 
ment are irksome to flesh and blood; — "Will 
ye not also go away ?" * 

My brethren, if the disciples could answer 
the outcast Nazarene, at a time when adher- 
ence to him endangered not only their com- 
fort but their lives, " To whom can we go but 
unto thee?" — with how much more boldness 
and sincerity ought we to answer the glorified 
King of angels and of men, *^ To whom can we 
go but unto thee ?'^ Thou art the Creator of 
our bodies, and the Father of our spirits ; the 
Bestower of our comforts, and the foundation of 
our hopes ; thou art entitled to our allegiance 
by thy supremacy and by thy goodness ; and 
thou art in every respect adapted to our wants. 
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We need the pardon of our sins, and in tliee we 
have "redemption through thy blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins;" thou hast made peace for 
us hy the blood of thy cross ; thou wast made sin 
for us, thou who knewest no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in thee. In 
thee there is no condemnation ; we have the 
blessedness of the man whose iniquities are 
forgiven, whose transgressions are covered, to 
whom the Lord imputeth not sin. But the sen- 
tence, O Jesus ! the full infliction of which 
thou hast averted from us, is yet in part 
executed. Our souls are dead, separated from 
God — the fountain of life ; our moral faculties 
are incompetent to any of the ends for which 
they were conferred. Thus we perceive not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness to us, neither can we know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. Our carnal 
minds are enmity against God, are not subject 
to his law, neither indeed can be. But, blessed 
be thy name, that thou art a quickening Spirit ; 
thou, who art the King of Zion, art also the 
Prince of life- — -thou hast life in thyself, as the 
Father hath life in himself. We long for a 
happy immortality ; but our evidence of even a 
future existence is little more than a possibility ; 
and under the awful apprehension of annihila-. 
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tion, we spend our days in herroif ; and o«t 
weak virtue, freed fr6m the restraint of a futur6 
judgment, suffers itself to became the slate of 
present good, and in selfishness &nd ilen^uality, 
and in all manner of sin, drowns even worldly 
enjoyment, aind deluges our lives with mi«ery. 
But thou hast brought life and immortality fo 
light; thou hast demonstrated the edrtainty 
not only of the duration of our souls, but of oitf 
bodies.* The hour is toitiing, wheh the dead 
shall hear thy voice and live. Thoftgb re- 
generated and sanctified, sin yet remans within 
us, and we cannot worship thee with stiitable 
affections ; we even feel this our inability wheil 
we place ourselves at thy table ; but thou wt 
he who giveth of thine own, wherewith to serVe 
thee — who supplieth ardour and promoteth 
spirituality, banisheth distraction, and giveth 
the command of attention and of feeling. Thou 
art suited to all our wants; and in this thy 
fitness to the necessities of m^n, we feel ail 
internal evidence of the genuineness of thy 
character and of the truth of thy claims, that 
more than counterbalances the doubts which the 
mysteries of thy nature would inspire. There-^ 
fore we come unto thee, and vow before thee— - 
before the holy angels, who are in this assem^ 
bly -^. and before this church, collectively ^nd 
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individually — and before those spiritual enemies 
that follow even here, and torment us, and 
struggle with us, as we would draw water from 
the wells of salvation, and depress our affections, 
as we would raise them, and deaden our sensi- 
bilities, as we endeavour to excite them, and 
keep back our souls from thy communion — 
before these dire enemies of our comfort, our 
well-being, these mighty enemies of man and 
of God, we their feeble opponents do, in 
reliance on thy grace, defy their malice and 
abjure their cause, and, rejoicing in our exalted 
King, do we take with pjoud exultation the 
sacred cup, and proclaim, that the man who 
died on Calvary, spoiling principalities, glori- 
fying Deity, and restoring human nature, is 
our God and our King, for ever and ever ! 
Amen. 

" If any man draw back, my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him." Having vowed unto the 
Lord, pay your vows. The act you have 
now performed was voluntary ; he will not be 
mocked ; as he has been confessed before 
many witnesses, he will avenge lying lips 
before many. Endure hardships, then, as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ ; look to the 
period of your service, and be not among the 
number of those who turn back unto perdition, 
but of those who persevere to the saving of 
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their souls, having respect unto the recompense 
of reward. 

I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
lyhich is your reasonable service. Beware 
of ja sinful conformity to the spirit of this 
world, but be ye transformed in the renewing 
of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and perfect, and acceptable will of God, 
As ye have this day received Jesus Christ the 
Lord» walk ye in him, in a manner suitable to 
the .vocation wherewith ye are called, 'with all 
lowliness and meekness, with lon^-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love, Endeavouring 
to keep the unity pf the spirit in the bopd of 
peace, add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and 
to temperance patience, and to patience god- 
liness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and 
to brotherly Jcindness charity ; for if these 
things be in you and aboimd, they make you 
that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
I beseech you, brethren, that every one of yoii 
do shew the same diligence. Think not that 
ye have already attained, or are already per- 
fect, but this one thing do ye, forgetting those 
Ihings which are behind, and reaching fortl^ 
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unto those things which are before, press to- 
ward the mark of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

Whatsoever things are Irue, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
are lovely, are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise^ think of these 
things. Let your path resemble that of the 
just, a shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. Finally, my bre- 
thren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might ; put on the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to ^thstand in the evil 
day, and having done all to stand. 
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John xxi. 15. 
Simon, son of Jcnas^ lavest thou me mare them these ? 

It was the last time he was to break bread 
with his disciples : often had they assembled 
around him, at their simple repast — this wa3 
a farewell meeting. They were probably igno-^ 
rant of it, but he knew that the family would 
never again meet thus in this world. And what 
he knew as a God did he not feel as a man ? 
His moistened eye went round the circle of his 
beloved associates, and as it dwelt in succes- 
sion upon them, the circumstances of the 
commencement of their friendship, the incidents 
of their connexion, the evils they had endured 
in common, the comfort they had ministered to 
him, and their simple and oft-repeated decla- 
rations of unaflfected attachment, presented 
themselves in melancholy array to his medi- 
tation. The disciple whom he loved lay on 
his bosom — on him, unobserved, he bent his 
look, and, scanning his placid features, said 
within himself — 'Yet a little while, and thou 
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slialt be left alone ; and yet thoa shalt not be 
alone, for I shall be with thee ; my guardian 
arm shall be around thee as now, I will give 
my angels charge concerning thee ; and when 
this hair is silvered with years, and this brow 
is furrowed with suttering, I will honour thee 
above thy brethren, and admit thee before thy 
time, to behold the glory which the Father 
hath given me.' Awakening from the fond con- 
templation, he raised his eye, and fixed it on 
one that reclined opposite: " Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me ?" ' He reproaches me ' — 
would the rash apostle first say ; but he looked 
again, and there was no reproach on his Master's 
countenance. No! it was his own guilty con- 
science that shaded the light and distorted 
the features of that face, in which heaven-bom 
kindness beamed. Affected with the injustice 
of his momentary suspicion, he burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, ' Lord, thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I denied thee ; but thou 
knowest too, that I love thee.' 

Is there a disciple of Christ at this table, 
who will not acknowledge that the character 
of Peter, in its worst aspect, has been too 
strikingly his own ? Who has not often said, 
in communion with his Saviour, " Though all 
men shall be offended because of thee, yet will 
I never be offended ; though I should die with 
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thee> yet will I not deny thee?" And who 
has not as often been offended at and denied 
him-— been offended at his law, because it 
restrained a favoured inclination^ or excited to 
an irksome duty ? — denied his authority, in the 
indulgence of carnality of thought, irregularity 
of feeling, 4eadness of affection, coldness of 
xeal, sufferance of inward sin, vexing the Spirit, 
faeartlessness in prayer, remissness of vigilance, 
lieglect of opportunities, perversion of privi- 
leges, conformity to the world, indolence of 
lexertion, indifference to his cause, carelessness 
•of example, and ^ actual sin ? Yet thou art 
Jjaigain placed at his table ! And were he now 
xfh '^arth, thinkest thou not that he would 
^dres^ to thee the question repeatedly ad-^ 
stressed to his apostle ? And although not 
seen, is not he now by his Spirit in thy con* 
j5cience> and in thine ears by his minister, 
j$aying, " Lovest thou me ?" To my eye thou 
art saying, and oh ! it is to me a crown of 
rejoicing and of joy unspeakable — " Thou 
knowest that him, having not seen, I love." 
Ah, but canst thou look upwards, as seeing 
Him who is invisible. Him who sits on the 
throne, yet bends his eye to behold the things 
that are in heaven and that are on the earth. 
Him who in this hour is marking every change 
of feeling, every struggle for devotion in thy 
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soul, and sending forth his angels to minister 
to thee — as seeing Him, canst thou raise thy 
hand to heaven and say in the confidence ol 
sincerity, " Lord, thou that knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee !" Your appear- 
ance at this table. Christians, is emblematic of 
this answer; it testifies to angels and to men, 
that you are followers of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
that indecision and pusillanimity no longer con- 
stitute the features of your character ; that 
lukewarmness of affection, and indifference of 
concern, no longer sully your profession— but, 
that you are now awakened to a reasonable 
sense of the importance of the cause to which 
you have attached yourselves, and that your 
hearts are wanned with respect, gratitude, and 
love to the dignified, the beneficent, the amiable 
Saviour. 

Welcome, then, do the eldest sons of 
creation exclaim, welcome to the honours of 
our fellowship, to the bliss of our communion ! 
Welcome to the peace of Him who hath recon- 
ciled unto himself all things that are in heaven 
and that are in earth, even to hira whom ye 
love ! Welcome to the dignity of the sons of 
God ! Welcome to move with us, in the high 
and interminable course of moral and intel- 
lectual improvements ! Welcome to a destiny 
that appoints you fellow-workers with us, to 
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co-operate in the boundless schemes of pvoyi^ 
dence, in realising the mighty proj«^ of 
benevolence and glory, through new creationi 
in mfiniJte advancement ! 

» 

Weloome! exolaim ^e souls of prophots, 
apostles, and of martyrs, wjelpome to the cause 
for which we lived, (for which we died, to Ahe 
swvice of Him whom we and you love I Be 
ye followers of us, " who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises." Amidst the 
temptations of the world, and ^he hostiUty 
of your spiritual foes, witness ye a good ooa* 
fession. 

Welcome i say the spirits of ** ^e Just 
made perfect." Welcome to tread in our steps, 
to sit in our places, to handle that bread which 
we have han^dled, to drink of that cup of which 
we have drunk, and to commemorate the death 
of Him whom now you " love m part," resting 
assured, by our experience, that when that 
which is perfect shall come, th^t which is in 
part ffhalLbe done away. 

Welcome! says the church militant, to our 
privileges, privileges transmitted to us by the 
apostles, and instituted by Him '* whom ^ot 
having seen we love." 

Welcome ! utters a voice from ** the excQl- 
lent glory," to the blessings of my Son's pur- 
chase, to the honour of my approval, to the 
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light of my countenance — welcome all ye who 
love him whom I have appointed to be a pro- 
pitiation for sin — welcome to the salutation of 
the Spirit of grace — welcome not only to the 
communion of saints, but to the communion of 
God ! welcome to my sanctifying, my confirm- 
ing, my supporting, my consoling influences, 
ye who have not resisted me when I shed 
abroad on your hearts the love of Christ ! 

Welcome ! concludes your glorified Master, 
thrice welcome ! ye who love me My apos- 
tles saw me, and believed ; blessed are ye who 
have not seen me, yet have believed. Welcome 
to my love, and to my reward ! Welcome to 
the pardon of sin, to peace of conscience, to 
purification of soul, to illumination of under- 
standing. Surely, blessing I will bless you — 
fear not, little flock, I will save you. Amidst 
all the hostility, amidst every trial of your 
pilgrimage, endure as seeing me who am invi- 
sible — " rejoice, and be exceeding glad," for 
great is the reward of your fidelity in heaven. 
If ye have given up ought for my sake — if ye 
have renounced the world, the flesh, and the 
devil — if ye have denied yourselves the plea- 
sures of time and the gratification of sense — ye 
shall receive an hundred-fold in the time that 
now is, and in the world to come life everlast- 
ing. " / speak this, /, the Amen and faithful 
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despise your meanness,. Is , not my, sagacity 
n^re disjcerning than that of man?-r^iow ua-j 
reasonable to conceive that, ypu can, imppsQ oa 
me ! . J Is not my pleasure in integrity greater I 
how unreasonable to think that I ^hall not b^ 
offended at your hypocrisy ! But^ if ye lovQ 
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me more than these, more than father, or 
mother, or brother, or sister, or wife, and child, 
yea more than your own lives also, keep my 
commandments. How unreasonable to make 
a profession of such love, and yet not do the 
things which I say ! 

" If ye love me, keep ray commandments." 
How forcible this appeal! "If ye love" — 
Does not every pious heart recoil from the 
snnblance of a condition to that which it feels 
absolute? — We do love thee. 

' I waive for the present my right to your 
obedience. I created you for my glory, I en- 
dued you with faculties to fit yon to effect the 
end for which I brought you into being ; I 
support you in existence, dispense to you 
every moment and opportunity : I can anni- 
hilate you when I will ; visit on you privation 
or affliction or death ; exalt you to honour and 
felicity hereafter, or degrade you to ignominy 
and endless woe. Thus am I your rightful 
superior. Legislator, and Judge ; thus are my 
claims on your obedience absolute, and en- 
forced by the most operative motives: — yet 
these relations and facts I will not now plead ; 
I now call you not servants but sons ; I am 
not ashamed to call you brethren, — and in 
this relationship — a relationship, in the fruit- 
ful region of which, without one retarding in- 
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